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Now for the writing of this werke, 

I, who am a 4onefome clerke, 

Purpofcd for to write a book 
After the world, that whilome took 
Its courfe in olde days long pafled : 

But for men fayn, it is now lalTed 
In worfer plight than it was tho, 

I thought me for to touch alfo 
The world which neweth every day — 

So as I can, fo as I may. 

Albeit I fickneis have and pain. 

And long have had, yet would I fain 
Do m^ mind's heft and befinefs, 

That in fome part, fo as I ^eis. 

The gentle mind may be advifed. 

Gower, Pro, to the Confejf, Amantis, 
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ESSAY I. 

t)n the Errors of Party Spirit: or Extremes meet. 

And it was no wonder if (bme good and innocent men, 
efpecially fuch as he (Lightfoot) who was generally more 
concerned about what was done in Judea many centuries 
ago, than what was tranfa^ed in his own time in his own 
country — it is no wonder if feme fuch were for a while 
borne away to the approval of opinions which they, after 
more fedate refle^lion, difowned. Yet his innocency from 
any felf-intereft or deiign, together with his learning, fe- 
cured him from the extravagancies of demagogues, the peo- 
ple’s oracles. — Lightfoot’s Works, Puhlt/her^s Preface to 
the Reader, 


HAVE never feen Major Cart- 
wright, much lefs enjoy the honour 
of his acquaintance ; but I know 
enough of his chara£ter, from the 
teftimony of others and from his own writings, to 
refped): his talents, and revere the^ purity of his 
motives. I am fullj perfuaded that there are few 
better men, few rilore fervent or difinterefted ad- 
herents of their country or the laws of their coun- 
try, of whatfoever things are lovely, of whatfoever 
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thinp arc honourable. It would give me great 
pain mould J b'e fuppofed to have introduced, diA 
refpeftfully, a name, which from my early youth 
I never hear<( mentioned*without a feeling of affec- 
tionate admiration. I have indeed quoted from 
this venerable patriot, as from the moft relpefta- 
ble Eniglillf advocate for the theory, which derives 
the rights of government, and the duties of obe- 
dience to it, exclufively from principles of pure* 
reafon. It was of confequence to my caufe that I 
fhould not be thought to have been waging war 
againft ^ ftraw image of my own fetting up, or 
even againft a foreign idol that had neither wor- 
ftiippers nor advocates in our own country ; and 
it was not lefs my objefl: to keep my difcuflion aloof 
from thofe pailions, which more unpopular names 
might have excited. I therefore introduced the 
name of Cartwright, as I had previoufly done that 
of Luther, in order to give every fair advantage to 
a theory, which I thought it of importance to con- 
fute i and as an inftance that though the fyftem 
might be made tempting to the vulgar, yet that, 
taken unmixed and entire, it was chiefly fafcinating 
for lofty and imaginative fpirits, who miftook their 
own virtues and powers for the average charadler 
of men in general. 

Neither by^fair ftatements nor by fair reafoning 
fhould I ever give offence \p Major Cartwright 
himfelf, nor to his judicious frfends. If I am in 
danger of offending them, it muft arife from one 
or other of two caufes; either that I have falfely re- 
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prefented his principles, or his motives and the ten- 
dency of his writings. In the book ftom which I 
quoted, ‘‘ The People’s Barrier againft undue In- 
fluence,” (the only one* of Major 'Cartwright’s 
which I pofle/s) I am confcious that there are fix 
foundations ftated of conftitutional government. 
Therefore, it may be urged, the autho? cannot be 
juflly claiTed with thofe who deducef our fociS rights 
•and correlative duties exclufively from principles 
of pure reafon, or unavoidable conclufions from 
fych. My anfwer is ready. Of thefe fix founda- 
tions three are but different words for one^and the 
fame, namely, the law of reafon, the law of God, 
and firft principles : and the three that remain can- 
not be taken as different, inafmuch as they are af- 
terwards affirmed to be of no validity except as far 
as they are evidently deduced from the former ; 
that is, from the principles implanted by God in 
the univerfal reafon of man. Thefe three latter 
foundations are, the general cuftoms of the realm, 
particular cuftoms, and afts of Parliament. It 
'might be fuppofed that the author had not ufed his 
terms in the precife and fingle fenfe in which they 
are defined in my former eflay j and that felf-evi- 
dent principles may be meant to include the dic- 
tates of manifeft expedience, the induftions of the 
underftanding as well as the preferipts of the pure 
reafon. Biit no j J^ajor Cartwright has guarded 
againft the polfibility of this interpretation, and has 
expreiTed himfelf as decifively, and with as much 
warmth, a^inft founding governments on grounds 
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of expedience, as I have done againft founding mo- 
rality on the; fame. Euclid himfelf could not have 
defined his words more fternly within the limits of 
pure fcience^ for inftance, fee the. i ft, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th primary rules : — ‘A principle is a mani- 
feft and fimple propofition comprehending a cer- 
tain truth. •Principles are the proof of every thing: 
but are not fufceptible of external proof, being 
felf-evident. If one principle be violated, all af# 
fliaken. Againft him, who denies principles, all 
difpute is ufelefs, and reafon unintelligible, or dif- 
allowed^ fo far as he denies them. The laws of 
nature are immutable.* — Neither could Rouffeau 
himfelf, nor his predeceffors, the Fifth-monarchy 
men, have more nakedly or emphatically identified 
the foundations of government in the concrete with 
thofe of religion and morality in the abftracft : fee 
Major Cartwright’s primary rules from 31 to 39, 
and from 44 to 83. In thefe it is affirmed 5 — that 
the legiflative rights of every citizen are inherent 
in his nature 5 that, being natural rights, they muft 
be equal in all men ; that a natural right is that 
right which a citizen claims as being a man, and 
that it»hath no other foundation but his perfonality 
or reafon : that property can neither increafe nor 
modify any legiflative right ; that every one man 
fhall have one vote however poor, and for any one 
man, however rich, to have^ore than one vote, 
is againft natural juftice^ knd an*evil meafure; that 
it is better for a nation to endure all adverfities, 
than to aflfent to one evil meafure ; that to be free 
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is to be governed by laws, to which we have our- 
felves affented, either in perfon or by reprefenta- 
tives, for whofe eleftion we have actually voted : 
that all not having a right Of fuffrage are (laves, and 
that a vaft majority of the people of Great Britain 
are (laves ! To prove the total coincidence of 
Major Cartwright’s theory with. that Which^I have 
ftated, and I truft confuted, in the preceding eiTay, 
^t only remains for me to prove, that the former, 
equally with the latter, confounds the fufficiency 
a ( the confcience to make ever^ per(bn a moral and 
amenable being, with the fufficiency of j«dgment 
and experience requifite to the exercife of political 
right. A Angle quotation will place this out of all 
doubt, which from its length I (hall infert in a note.* 


♦ * But the equality,' (obferve, that Major Cartwright is 
here fpeaking or the natural ri^ht to univerfal fuffrage, and 
confequently of the univerfal right of eligibility, as well as 
of eleaion, independently of chara£ler or property) — * the 
equality and dignity of human nature in all men, whether 
rich or poor, is placed in the highell point of view by St. 
Paul, when he reprehends the Corinthian believers for their 
litigations one with another, in the courts of law where un> 
believers prefided ; and as an argument of the competency 
of all men to judge for themfelves, he alludes to that eleva- 
tion*in the kingdom of heaven which is promifed to every 
man who (hall be virtuous, or in the language of that time, 
a faint. Do ye not know^ fays he, t^at the faints Jhail judge 
the EWorld? And if the *world Jhail be judged byyou^ are ye 
unnvorthy to judge the fmallejt matters F ^Knowye not that 
ye Jhail judge the angels? Htrw much more things that per- 
tain to this life ? If* after fuch authorities, fuch mjinifef- 
tations of truth as thefe, any Chriftian through thofe pre- 
judice^ which are the effects of long habits of ihjufUce and 
ppi^emon, and teach us to deffnfe the pBur^ (hall ftill think 
it right to exclude that part of the commonalty, confiding 





ku(l on the authority oi 
' III this and the other works 

illthort and whatever his fyfteir 

'^pEaJj^ *51 ^P®**^*® ^ that the author 

IJ*** the heart of a genuine Englifh-= 

flitl his ^ftem can neither be changed 
HOf modified by theie appeals : for among the pri- 
lOMty maxffnS) which form the ground-work of it, 
we are informed not only that law in the abftraft 
IS the perfe 6 tion of reafon j but that the law of 
God and the law oT the land are all one 1 What*! 
The ftafutes againft witches ; or thofo againft pa- 
pifts, the abolition of which gave rife to the infa- 
mous riots in 1780 ! Or, in the author’s own opi- 
nion, the ftatutes of disfranchifement and for mak- 


of tradefmen, artificers, and labourers, or any of them from 
voting in ele£lions of members to ferve in Parliament, I 
muft fincerely lament fuch a perfuafion as a misfortune both 
to himfelf and his country. And if any man, — not hav- 
ing given himfelf the trouble to confider whether or not 
the Scripture be an authority, but who, neverthelefs, is a 
friend to the rights of mankind — upon grounds of mere 
prudence, policy, or expediency, (hall think it advifable to 
go againft the whole current of our conftitutional and law 
maxims, by which it is felf-evident that every man, as be- 
ing a m'kn, is created free, born to freedom, and, without 
it, a thing, a flave, a beaft ; and fhall contend for drawing 
a line of exclufion at freeholders of forty pounds a year, or 
forty fhillings a year, or houfeholders, or pot-boilers, fo that 
all who are below that line fhall not have a vote in the elec- 
tion of a legiflative guardian, — which is taking from a ci- 
tizen the power even of felf-preferlhtran, — fuch a man, I 
venture to fay, is bolder than he who wreftled with the an- 
gel ; for he wreftles with God himfelf, who eftablifhed thofe 
principles in the effrnal laws of nature, never to be violated 
by any of his creatures.' Pp. 23, 24. 
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ing Parliaments feptennial ! — Nay ! but (Principle 
28) an unjuft law is no law : and '(P..22.) againft 
the law of reafon neither prefcription, ftatute, nor 
cuftom, may prevail ; and if any fudh be brought 
againft it, they be not prefer! ptions, ftatutes, nor 
cuftoms, but things void : and (P. 29.) what the 
Parliament doth (hall be holden for nottght, when- 
foever it ftiall enz 6 k that which is contrary to a 
^natural right ! I dare not fufpedb a grave writer of 
filch egregious trifling, as to mean no more by thefe 
aflfertions, than that what is wrong is not right ; 
and if more than this be meant, it muft bgthat the 
fubje< 9 : is not bound to obey any a<ft of Parliament, 
which according to his convi£lion entrenches on a 
principle of natural right ; which natural rights are, 
as we have feen, not confined to the man in his 
individual capacity, but are made to confer univer- 
fal legiflative privileges on every fubje£l of every 
ftate, and of the extent of which every man is com- 
petent to judge, who is competent to be the objeft 
of law at all, that is, every man who has not loft 
his reaibn. 

In the ftatement of his principles, therefore, I 
haVe not mifreprefented Major Cartwright. Have 
I then endeavoured to connedl public odium with 
his name, by arraigning his motives, or the tenden- 
cy of his writings ? The tendency of his writings 
in my inmoft con^ience I believe to be perfedUy 
harmlefs, and I* dare cite them in confirmation 
of the opinions which it was the objeft of my in- 
trodudiory eflays to eftablilh, an 3 as an additional 
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proof, that no good man communicating what he 
believes to he the truth for the fake of truth, and 
according to the rules of confcience, will be found 
to have a£led injurioufljr to the peace or interefts 
of fociety. The venerable ftate-moralift, — for 
this is his true chara<f]ler, and in this title is con- 
veyed the whole error of his fyftem, — is incapable 
of aiding his arguments by the poignant condiment 
of perfonal flander, incapable of appealing to the ' 
envy of the multitude by bitter declamation againft 
the follies and oppreffions of the higher clalTesi 
He woujfl fhrink with horror from the thought of 
adding a falfe and unnatural influence to the caufe 
of truth and juftice, by details of prefent calamity 
or immediate fuffering, fitted to excite the fury of 
the multitude, or by promifes of turning the cur- 
rent of the public revenue into the channels* of 
individual diftrefs and poverty, fo as to bribe the 
populace by felfifh hopes. It does not belong to 
men of his charadlier to delude the uninftrud^ed 
into the belief that their fhorteft way of obtaining 
the good things of this life, is to commence bufy 
politicians, inftead of remaining induftrious labour- 
ers. He knows, and adls on the knowledge, that 


* 1 muft remind the reader, that this eflay was written 
in 061 ober 1809. - If Major Cartwright has ever fince then 
afted in a different ipirit, and tampered perfonally with the 
diftreifes, and confequent irritability qt the ignorant, the 
inconflflency is his, not mine. If what I then believed and 
avowed fhould now appear a fevere fatire in the fhape of a 
falfe prophecy, any #iame 1 might feel for my lack of pene- 
tration would be loft in the (incerity of my regret. — 1818* 
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it is the duty of the enlightened philanthropift to 
plead for the poor and ignorant, not to. them. 

No. — From works written and puhlilhed under 
the control of auftere principles, and al the impulfe 
of a lofty and generous enthuftafm, — from works 
rendered attradive only by the fervour of fmcerity, 
and impoftng only by the majefty of pla!(n dealing, 
no danger will be apprehended by a wife man, no 
dJFence received by a good man. I could almoft 
venture to warrant our patriot's publications in- 
noicious, from the Angle circumftance of their per- 
fe£l freedom from peribnal themes in this«age of 
perfonality, this age of literary and political goifip- 
ing, when the meaneft infe£ts are worlhipped with 
a fort of Egyptian fuperftition, if only the brainlefs 
^head be atoned for by the fting of perfonal malig- 
nity in the tail ; when the moft vapid fatires have 
become the objefts of a keen public intereft purely 
from the number of contemporary characters named 
in the patch-work notes, — ^which pofTefs, however, 
the comparative merit of being more poetical than 
the text, — and becaufe, to increafe the ftimulus, the 
author has fagacioufly left his own name for whif- 
pers ^nd conjectures ! — In an age, when evto fer- 
mons are publiflied with a double appendix (luffed 
with names — in a generation fo transformed from 
the charaderiftic referve of Britons, that from the 
ephemeral (heet of ^ London newfpaper to the 
everlafting Scotch profefforial quarto, almoft every 
publication exhibits or Hatters the epidemic diftem- 
per ; that the very laft year's rcbufes in the Lady's 
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Diary, are anlwered in a ferious elegy ‘ On my fa- 
ther’s dea^/ with the name and habitat of the 
elegiac CEdipus fubfcribed ; — and other ingenious 
folutions are likewife given to the /aid rebu/es — 
not, as heretofore, by Crito, Philander, A B, X Y, 
&c. but by fifty or fixty plain Engli/h furnames at 
full length*, with their feveral places of abode ! In 
an age, when a bafhful Philalethes or Phileleu^ 
theros is as rare on the title-pages and among the 
fignatures of our magazines, as a real name ufed to 
be in the days of oflr fliy and notice-fhunning grand- 
fathers!! When — more exquifite than all — I fee 
an epic poem— /pirits of Maro and Mseonides, make 
ready to welcome your new compeer ! — advertifed 
with the fpecial recommendation, that the faid epic 
poem contains more than a hundred names of liv- 
ing perfons ! No— if works as abhorrent, as thofe 
of Major Cartwright, from all unworthy provoca- 
tives to vanity, envy, and the felfifli paflions, could . 
acquire a fufficient influence on the public mind to 
be mifchievous, the plans propofed in his pamphlets 
would cea/e to be altogether vifionary : though even 
then they could not ground their claims to adlual 
adoption on felf-evident principles of pure reafon, 
but on the happy accident of the virtue and good 
fenfe of that public, for whofe fuflTrages they were 
prefented. Indeed with Major Cartwright’s plans 
I have no prefent concern but with the princi- 
ples*, on which he grounds the obligations to adopt 
them. 

But I muft not facrifice truth to my reverence 
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for individual purity of intention. The tendency 
of one good man’s writings is altogether a different 
thing from the tendency of the fyftem itfelf, When 
feafoned and ferved up for *the unreafoning multi- 
tude, as it has been by men whofe names I would 
not honour by writing them in the feme fentence 
with Major Cartwright’s. For this fyftem h^s two 
Tides, and holds out very different attractions to its 
admirers who advance towards it from different 
points of the compafe. It pofTeffes qualities, that 
cah fcarcely fail of winning over to its banners a 
numerous hoft of (hallow heads and refill tem- 
pers, men who without learning,— or, as one of 
my friends has forcibly expreffed it, ftrong book- 
mindednefs,— live as alms-folks on the opinions of 
•.their contemporaries, and who, — well pleafed to 
exchange the humility of regret for the felf-com- 
placent feelings of contempt, — reconcile themfelves 
to the fans-culotterie of their ignorance, by fcoffing 
at the ufelefs fox-brufli of pedantry.* The attach- 
ment of this numerous clafs is owing neither to the 

♦ He (Charles Brandotty Duke of Suffolk) knowine that 
learning hath no enemy but ignorance, did fufpe^l always 
the want of it in thofe men who derided the habit of it in 
others i like the fox in the fable, who being without a tail 
would perfuade others to cut off theirs as a burthen. But 
he liked well the philofopher's divifion of men into three 
ranks — fome who knew good and were willing to teach 
others 5 thefe he faid were like gods among men — others 
who though they knew ntt much, yet were willing to learn ; 
thefe he faid were like men among beads — and fome who 
knew not eood and yet defpifed luch as fhould teach them j 
thefe he eiteemed as beads among men. • 

Lloyd's State fTorthies, p. 33. 
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folidity and depth of foundation in this theory, nor 
to the ftrift coherence of its arguments ; and ftill 
lefs tb any genuine reverence for humanity in the 
abftraft. The phyfiocfatic fyftem promifes to de- 
duce all things, and every thing relative to law and 
government, with mathematical exaftnefs and cer- 
tainty^ from a few individual and felf-evident prin- 
ciples. But who fo dull, as not to be capable of 
apprehending a fimple felf-evident principle, and of 
following a fliort demonftration ? By this fyftem 
‘ the fyftem ’ as its* admirers were wont to call ^it, 
even a^ they named the writer who firft applied it 
in fyftematic detail to the whole conftitution and 
adminiftration of civil policy, — Du Quefnoy — le 
dolieur.^ or ‘the teacher;^ — by this fyftem the ob- 
fervation of times, places, relative bearings, hiftory, 
national cuftoms and charafter, is rendered fuper- 
fluous; — all, in fhort, which, according to the 
common notion, makes the attainment of legiflative 
prudence a work of difficulty and long-continued 
effort, even for the acuteft and moft comprehen- 
ftve minds. The cautious balancing of compara- 
tive advantages, the painful calculation of forces and 
counterforces, the preparation of circumftances,the 
lynx-eyed watching for opportunities, are all fuper- 
feded i and by the magic oracles of certain axioms 
and definitions it is revealed how the world with all 
its concerns ihouldbe mechanized, and then let go 
on of itfelf. All the pofitive inftitutions and regu- 
lations, which^the prudence of our anceftors had 
provided, are declared to be erroneous or interefted 
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perverfions of the natural relations of man ; and 
the whole is delivered over to the faculty, which 
all men poflefs equally, namely, the common .fenfe 
or univerfal reafon. The Science of politics, it is 
faid, is but the application of the common fenfe, 
which every man poffeffes, to a fubjeft in which 
every man is concerned. 'J'o be a mufician, an 
orator, a painter, a poet, an architeft, or even to 
be a good mechanift, prefuppofes genius ; to be an 
excellent artizan or mechanic, requires more than 
arv average degree of talent ; but to be a legiflator 
requires nothing but common fenfe. Th^ com- 
moneft human intelle£l therefore fuffices for a per- 
fect infight into the whole fcience of civil polity, 
and qualifies the polTeflbr to fit in judgment on the 
conftitution and adminiftration of his own country, 
and of all other nations. This muft needs be agree- 
able tidings to the great Aiafs of mankind. There 
is no fubje£l, which men in general like better to 
harangue on than politics \ none, the deciding on 
which more flatters the fenfe of felf-importance. 
For as to what Johnfon calls ‘plebeian envy,’* I 
do not believe that the mafs of men are juftly 
chargeable with it in their political feeling^ ; not 
only becaufe envy is feldom excited except by de- 
finite and individual objects, but ftill more becaufe 


^ * I now more than fear that Dr. Johnfon was in the 
right : and that I muft recant my opinion with Qoleridge ! 
thy wifti was father to that thought, not a clearer infight 
into the nature of man, not a wider expeiience of men.’ — 
Oilober 20th, 1 S 1 8. 
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and mf«omplacency with which 
na haniig^et on ilatas and ftateimen, princes and 
imvials, are made and Jiftened to in ale-houfe cir- 
fiai or promhcuous public meetings. A certain 
IMMtion of this is not merely defirable, but necef- 
6iy in a free country. Heaven forbid that the 
nioft'%nofant of my countrymen fhould be de- 
prived of a fiibje^l fo well fitted to 

impart 

An hour^s importance to the poor man's heart ! 

But a fydem which not only flatters the pride and 
vanity of men, but which in fo plaufible and intel- 
ligible a manner perfuades them, not that this is 
wrong and that ought to have been managed other- 
wife i or that Mr. X. is worth a hundred of Mr. 
Y. as a minifter or Parliament man j but that all 
is wrong and miftaken,— nay, almoft unjuft and 
wicked, — and that every man is competent, and in 
contempt of all rank and property, on the mere title 
of his perfonality, poffefTes the right, and is under 
the moft folemn moral obligation, to give a helping 
hand toward overthrowing all ; — this confuflon of 
political with religious claims, this transfer of the 
rights of religion disjoined from the auftere duties 
of felf-denial, with which religious rights exercifed 
in their proper Iphere cannot fail to be accompa- 
nied ; and not only disjoined from felf-reftraint, but 
united with the indulgence of thofe paflions, — felf- 


Deferted Village. — Ed, 
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will, love of power, — ^which it is the principal aim 
and hardeft talk of religion to corredl an^ reftrain ; 
— this, I fay, is altogether different from the village 
politics of yore, and may be pronounced alarming 
and of dangerous tendency by the boldeft advocates 
of reform not lefs confiftently, than by the moft 
timid efchewers of popular difturbance. • 

Still, however, the fyftem had its golden fide for 
the nobleft minds : and I Ihould z 6 k the part of a 
coward, if I difguifed my convidlions, that the 
errprs of the ariftocratic party were full as grofs, 
and far lefs excufable. lilftead of contenting^them- 
felves with oppofing the real bleflings of Englifh 
law to the fplendid promifes of untried theory, too 
large a part of thofe, who called themfelves anti- 
Jacobins, did all in their power to fufpend thofe 
bleflings ; and thus furnifhed new arguments to 
the advocates of innovation, when they Ihould 
have been anfwering the old ones. The moft pru- 
dent, as well as the moft honeft, mode of defend- 
ing the exifting arrangements would have been, to 
have candidly admitted what could not with truth 
be denied, and then to have fhewn that, though 
the things complained of were evils, they were 
neceflary evils 5 or if they were removable, yet 
that the confequences of the heroic medicines re- 
commended by the revolutionifts would be far 
more dreadful than the dileafe. Now either the 
one or the other point, by the double aid of ’hif- 
tory and a found philofophy, they might have 
eftablifhed with a certainty little fhort of demon- 
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ftratioH) and with fuch colours and illuftrations as 
would ha^ce taken ftrong hold of the very feelings 
which had attached to the democratic fyftem all 
the good and valuable .men of the party. But in- 
ftead of this they precluded the poffibility of being 
liftened to even by the gentleft and moft ingenu- 
ous among the friends of the French revolution, 
by denying or attempting to palliate fa<fts, which 
were equally notorious and unjuftifiable, and by 
fupplying the lack of brain by an overflow of gall. 
While they lamented with tragic outcries thecin- 
jured ^monarch and the exiled noble, they difplayed 
the mofl: difgufting infenfibility to the privations, 
fufferings, and manifold oppreffions of the great 
mafs of the continental population, and a blindnefs 
or calloufnefs ftill more ofFenfive to the crimes 
and unutterable abominations of their oppreflbrs.* 
Not only was the Baflile juftified, but the Spanifh 
Inquifition itfelf ; — and this in a pamphlet paflion- 
ately extolled and induftrioufly circulated by the 
adherents of the then miniftry. Thus, and by 
their infatuated panegyrics on the former ftate of 
France, they played into the hands of their worft 
and moft dangerous antagonifts. In confounding 
the conditions of the Englifli and the French pea- 
fantiy, and in quoting the authorities of Milton, 


* I do not mean the fovereigos, but the old nobility of 
botli Germany and France. The extravagantly falfe and 
flattering pifture, which Burke gave of the French nobility 
and hierarchy, Jaas always appeared to me the greatefl de- 
fe6l of his, in fo many refpedls, invaluable work. 
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Sidney, and their immortal compeers, as applicable 
to the prefent times and the exifting gQvernment, 
the demagogues appeared to talk only the lame lan- 
guage as the anti-Jacobins themfelves employed. 
For if the vileft calumnies of obfolete bigots were 
applied againft thefe great men by the one party, 
with equal plaufibility mighj their authorities be 
adduced, and their arguments for increafing the 
[X)wer of the people be re-applied to the exifting 
government, by the other. If the moil difgufting 
foi»ms of defpotifm were fpoken* of by the one in 
the fame refpe<ftful language as the executive^ower 
of our own country, what wonder if the irritated 
partizans of the other were able to impofe on the 
populace the converfe of the propofition, and to 
confound the executive branch of the Englifh 
fovereignty with the defpotifms of lefs happy lands ? 
The firft duty of a wife advocate is to convince 
his opponents, that he underftands their arguments 
and fympathizes with their juft feelings. But in- 
ftead of this, thefe pretended conftitutionalifts re- 
curred to the language of infult, and to meafures 
of perfecution. In order to oppofe Jacobinifm 
they ‘imitated it in its worft features ; in perfenal 
flander, in illegal violence, and even in the thirft 
for blood. They juftified the corruptions of the 
ftate in the fame fpirit of fophiftry, by the fame 
vague arguments of general reafon, and the fame 
difregard of ancient ordinances and eftablifhed 
opinions, with which the ftate itfelf had been at- 
tacked by the Jacobins. The w^;es of ftate- 
VOL. II. c 
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dependence were reprefented as no lefe facred than 
the properjty won by induftry or derived from a 
long, line of anceftors. 

It was, indeed, evident to thinking men, that 
both parties were playing the fame game with 
different counters. If the Jacobins ran wild with 
the rights «of man, and the abftraft fovereignty of 
the people, their antagonifts flew off as extrava- 
gantly from the fbber good fenfe of our forefathers, 
and idolized as mere an abftradlion in the rights of 
Ibvereigns. Nor* was this confined to fovereigns. 
They^efended the exemptions and privileges of all 
privileged orders on the prefumption of their in- 
alienable right to them, however inexpedient they 
might have been found, as univerfally and abftradily 
as if thefe privileges had been decreed by the Su- 
preme Wifdom, inftead of being the offTpring of 
chance or violence, or the inventions of human 
prudence. Thus, while they deemed themfelves 
defending, they were in reality blackening and de- 
grading the uninjurious and ufeful privileges of 
our Englilh nobility, which reft on nobler and 
fecurer grounds. Thus too, the neceflity of 
compenfations for dethroned princes was affirmed 
as familiarly, as if kingdoms had been private es- 
tates : and no more difapprobation was expreffed 
at the transfer of five or ten millions of men from 
one proprietor to another, than of as many fcore 
head of cattle. This moft degrading and fuper- 
annuated fuperftition, or rather this ghoft of a 
defundl abfurdity raifed up by the necromancy of a 
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violent re-a£Hon, — fuch as the extreme of one 
fyftem is fure to occafion in the adherents of its 
oppofite, — was more than once allowed to regu- 
late our meafures in the contlu6l of a war on which 
the integrity of the Britifli empire and the progref- 
five civilization of all mankind depended. I could 
mention polTeflions of paramoiint and indifpeijfable 
importance to firft-rate national interefts, the no- 
minal fbvereign of which had delivered up all 
his fea-ports and ftrong-holds to the French, and 
msrtntained a French army in hft dominions, and 
had therefore, by the law of nations, made hSs ter- 
ritories French dependencies — which pofiefiions 
were not to be touched, though the natural inha- 
bitants were eager to place themfelves under our 
permanent proteftion — and why? — They were 
the property of the king of Naples ! All the 
grandeur and majefty of the law of nations, which 
taught our anceftors to diftinguilh between a Eu- 
ropean fovereign and the miferable defpots of ori- 
ental barbarifin, and to confider the former as the 
reprefentative of the nation which he governed, 
and as inextricably connefted with its fortunes as 
fovereign, were merged in the bafeft perlbnality. 
Inftead of the interefts of mighty nations, it feemed 
as if a mere law-fuit were carrying on between 
John Doe and Richard Roe ! The happinefe of 
millions was light in 4he balance, weighed againft 
i theatric compalfion for one individual* and his 
family, who, — I fpeak from fa6^s,that I myfelf 
tnow — if they feared the French more, hated us 
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worfe. Though the reftoration of good fenfe com- 
menced during the interval of the peace of Amiens, 
yet it was not till the Spanifli infurreftion ^that 
Engliflimen of all parties recurred, in toto^ to the 
old Englifli principles, and (poke of their Hamp- 
dens, Sidneys, and Miltons, with the old enthufiafm. 
During the laft war, an acquaintance of mine — 
leaft*of all men a political zealot — had named a 
veflel which he had juft built — The Liberty; arid 
was (erioufly admoniflied by his ariftocratic friends 
to change it for^fome other name. What? (re- 
plied J^e owner very innocently — fliould I call it 
The Freedom? That (it was replied) would be 
far better, as people might then think only of free- 
dom of trade ; whereas Liberty had a Jacobinical 
found with it ! Alas ! (and this is an obfervation 
of Denham and of Burke) is there then no medium 
between an ague-fit and a frenzy-fever ? 

I have faid that to withftand the arguments of 
the lawlefs, the anti-Jacobins propofed to fufpend 
the law, and by the interpofition of a particular 
ftatute to eclifpe the blelTed light of the univerfal 
fun, that fpies and informers might tyrannize and 
efcape in the ominous darknefs. Oh ! if thefe 
miftaken men, intoxicated with alarm and bewil- 
dered by that panic of property, which they them- 
felves were the chief agents in exciting, had ever 
lived in a country where there was indeed a gene- 
ral difpofition to change and rebellion ! Had they 
ever travelled through Sicily, or through France at 
the firft comifig on of the revolution, or even alas ! 
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through too many of the provinces of a fifter-ifland, 
they could not but have fhrunk from •their own 
declarations concerning the ftate of feeling* and 
opinion at that time predominant throughout Great 
Britain. There was a time — Heaven grant that 
that time may have pafled by ! — when by croffing 
a narrow ftrait they might have learned the true 
fymptoms of approaching danger and have fecured 
tfiemfelves from miftaking the meetings and idle 
rant of fuch fedition as fhrank appalled from the 
fight of a conftable, for the diit murmuring and 
ftrange confternatipn which precedes the i^rm or 
earthquake of national difcord. Not only in cofFee- 
houfes and public theatres, but even at the tables 
of the wealthy, they would have heard the advocates 
'of exifting government defend their caufe in the 
language and with the tone of men, who are con- 
fcious that they are in a minority. But in England, 
when the alarm was at the higheft, there was not 
a city, no, not a town in which a man fufpe£led of 
holding democratic principles could move abroad 
without receiving fome unpleafant proof of the ha- 
tred* in which his fuppofed opinions were held by 
the great majority of the people : and the only in- 
ftances of popular excefs and indignation were on 
the fide of the government and the eftablifiied 
church. But why need I appeal to thefe invidious 
fafts ? Turn over ^e pages of hiftory, and feek 
for a fingle inftance of a revolution having been ef- 
fected without the concurrence of either the nobles, 
or the ecclefiaftics, or the monied clalTes, in any 
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country in which the influences of property had 
ever been predominant, and where the interefts of 
the .proprietors were interlinked I Examine the 
revolution of the Belgio provinces under Philip IL j 
the civil wars of France in the preceding genera- 
tion, the hiftory of the American revolution, or the 
yet more •recent events in Sweden and in Spain ; 
and & will be fcarcely poffible not to perceive, that 
in England, from 1791 to the peace of Amieril, 
there were neither tendencies to confederacy nor 
actual confederacies, againft which the exifting laws 
had npt provided both fuflicient fafeguards and an 
ample punifliment. But alas ! the panic of pro- 
perty had been ftruck in the firft inftance for party 
purpofes j and when it became general, its propa- 
gators caught it themfelves, and ended in believing 
their own lie j — even as the bulls in Borodale are 
faid fometimes to run mad with the echo of their 
own bellowing. The confequences were moft in- 
jurious. Our attention was concentred on a mon- 
fter which could not furvive the convulfions in 
which it had been brought forth, — even the en- 
lightened Burke himfelf too often talking and rea- 
foning as if a perpetual and organized anarchy had 
been a poflible thing ! Thus while we were war- 
ring againft French doftrines, we took little heed 
whether the means bjr which we attempted to 
overthrow them, were not likely to aid and aug- 
ment the far more formidable evil of French am- 
bition. Like children we ran away from the yelping 
of a cur and took fhelter at the heels of a vicious 
war hoi;/je. 
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’ The condud of the ariftocratic party was equally 
unwife in private life and to individuals, efpecially 
to the young and inexperienced, who were furely 
to be forgiven for having had their imagination daz« 
zled, and their enthufiafm kindled, by a novelty lb 
fpecious, that even an old and tried ftatefman, Mr. 
Fox, had pronounced it a ftupendous monument 
of human wifdom and human happinefs. This was 
ihdeed a grofs delulion, but alTuredly for young men 
at leaft, a very venial one. To hope too boldly 
ofi human nature is a fault whichpall good men have 
an intereft in forgiving. Nor was it lefs ret^ovable 
than venial, if the party had taken the only way 
by which the error could be, or even ought to have 
^been, removed. Having firft lympathized with the 
warm benevolence and the enthufiafm for liberty, 
which had confecrated it, they Ihould have then 
(hewn the young enthufialls that liberty was not 
the only bleffing of fbciety ; that, though defirable, 
even for its own fake, it yet derived its main value 
as the means of calling forth and fecuring other 
advantages and excellencies, the activities of induf* 
try, the fecurity of fife and property, the peaceful 
energies of genius and manifold talent, the develop- 
ment of the moral virtues, and the independence 
and dignity of the nation in its relations to foreign 
powers : and that neither thcfe nor liberty itfelf 
could fubfift in a ccjpntry fo various in its foils, lb 
long inhabited and fo fully peopled as Grei&t Britain, 
without difference of ranks and without laws which 
recognized and protected the pri^leges of each, 
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But inftead of thus winning them back from the 
ihare, they, too often drove them into it by angry 
contumelies, which being in contradiftion with each 
other could only excite contempt for thofe that 
uttered them. To prove the folly of the opinions, 
they were reprefented as the crude fancies of un- 
fledged wk and fchool-boy ftatefmen ; but when 
abhorrence was to be exprefled, the felf-fame un- 
fledged fchool-boys were inverted with all the at- 
tributes of brooding confpiracy and hoary-headed 
treafon. Nay, a fentence of abfolute reprobation 
was p^ed on them ; and the fpeculative error of 
Jacobinifm was equalized to the myrterious fin in 
Scripture, which in fome inexplicable manner ex- 
cludes not only mercy but e\ren repentance. It 
became the watch-word of the party, once a Jaco- 
bin always a Jacobin. And wherefore I will 
fuppofe this quertion aflced by an individual, who 
in his youth or earliert manhood had been ena- 
moured of a (yftem, which for him had combined 
at once the aurtere beauty of fcience with all the 
light and colours of imagination, and with all the 
warmth of wide religious charity, and who, over- 
looking its ideal eiTence, had dreamed of adiually 
building a government on* perfonal and natur^ 
rights alone. — And wherefore ? Is Jacobinifm an 

• The paiTa^e which follows was firft publifhed in the 
Morning Poft, in the year iSoo, and contained, if 1 miftake 
not, the iirfl philofophical appropriation of a precife import 
to the word Jacobin, as difttn^l from republican, democrat, ' 
and demagogue,* [The article appeared Oct. ai, i8oa. 
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abfurdity, and have we no underftanding by which 
to deteA it ? Is it productive of all mifery and all 
horrors, and have we no natural humanity to make 
us turn away with indignation and loathing from 
it ? Uproar and confufion, infecurity of perfon and 
of property, the tyranny of mobs or the domination 
of a foldiery ; private houfes changed ta brothels, 
the ceremony of marriage but an initiation toTiar- 
lofry, and marriage itfelf degraded to mere concu- 
binage — thefe, the wifer advocates of ariftocracy 
hav^ faid, and truly faid, are the efFeCts of Jacobi- 
nifm ! In private life, an infufFerable licentio\jfoefs, 
and abroad an intolerable defpotifm. Once a Ja- 
cobin, always a Jacobin — O wherefore ? Is it h^ 
caufe the creed which we have ftated is dazzling 
at firft fight to the young, the innocent, the difin- 
terefted, and to thofe, who judging of men in ge- 
neral from their own uncorrupted hearts, judge 
erroneoufly, and expeCt unwifely ? Is it, becaufe 
it deceives the mind in its pureft and moft flexible 
period ? Is it, becaufe it is an error, that every 
day’s experience aids to detefl: ? An error againft 
which all hiftory is full of warning examples ? Or 
is it becaufe the experiment has been tried before 
our eyes and the error made palpable ? 

From what fource are we to derive this ftrange 
^hanomenon^ that the young and the enthufiaftic, 
^ho, as our daily exj^erience informs us, are de- 
:eived in their religious antipathies, and grow wifer; 
n their friendfliips, and grow wifer; in their modes 
)f pleafure, and grow wifer ; Ihould, if once de- 
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ceived in a queftion of abftra<St politics, cling to the 
error for ever and ever ? And this too, although 
in addition to the natural growth of judgment and 
information with increafe of years, they live in the 
age in which the tenets have been afted upon ; and 
though the confequences have been fuch, that every 
good man’s heart fickens, and his head turns giddy 
at the retrofped. 
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Truth I purfued, as fancy (ketched the way, 

And wifer men than I went worfe aftray. 

WAS never myfelf, at any period of 
my life, a convert to the Jacq^inical 
(yftem. From my earlieft manhood, 
it was an axiom in politics with me, 
that in every country where property prevailed, pro- 
^ perty muft be the grand balls of the government ; 
and that that government was the beft, in which 
the power or political influence of the individual 
was in proportion to his property, provided that the 
free circulation of property was not impeded by 
any pofitive laws or cuftoms, nor the tendency of 
wealth to accumulate in abiding mafles unduly en- 
couraged. I perceived, that if the people at large 
were neither ignorant nor immoral, there could be 
no motive for a fudden and violent change of go- 
vernment; and if they were, there could be no hope 
but of a change for the worfe. The temple of 
defpotifm, like that of the Mexican God, would be 
rebuilt with human Ikulls, and more firmly, though 



* See Effay xii. of this volume. — Ed. 
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in a different ftyle of architefture,* Thanks to 
the excellent education which I had received, my 
reaibn was too clear not to draw this circle of power 
round me, and my fpirit too honeft to attempt to 
break through it. My feelings, however, and ima- 
gination did not remain unkindled In this general 
conflagration j and I confefs I fhould be more in- 
clined to be afliamed than proud of myfelf, if they 
had. I was a fharer in the general vortex, though 
my little world defcribed the path of its revolution 
in an orbit of its own. What I dared not expedl 
from conftitutions of government and whole na- 
tions, I hoped from religion and a fmall company 
of chofcn individuals. I formed a plan, as harm- 
lefs as it was extravagant, of trying the experiment 
of human perfectibility on the banks of the Sufque- 
hanna j where our little fociety, in its fecond gene- 
ration, was to have combined the innocence of the 
patriarchal age with the knowledge and genuine 
refinements of European culture ; and where I 
dreamed that in the fober evening of my life, I 
fhould behold the cottages of independence in the 
undivided dale of induftry, — 

And oft, Toothed fadly by fome dirgeful wind, 

Mufe on the fore ills I had left behind 1 

Strange &ncies, and as vain as ftrange ! yet to 
the intenfe intereft and impaffioned zeal, which 
called forth and ftrained every faculty of my in- 


• To the be(^of my recolieftion, thefe were Mr. Sou- 
they's words in the year 1794. 
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telleft for the organization and defence of this 
fcheme, I owe much of whatever I at pipefent pof- 
fefs, my cleareft infight into the nature of indivi- 
dual man, and my moft comprehenfive views of 
his focial relations, of the true ufes of trade and 
commerce, and how far the wealth and relative 
power of nations promote or impede their welfare 
and inherent ftrength. Nor were they lefs ferVice- 
aWe in fecuring myfelf, and perhaps fome others, 
from the pitfalls of fedition : and when we at length 
alighted on the firm ground of common fenfe from 
the gradually exhaufted balloon of youthful gnthu- 
fiafm, though the air-built caftles, which we had 
been purfuing, had vaniflied with all their pageantry 
of fliifting forms and glowing colours, we were yet 
free from the ftains and impurities which might 
have remained upon us, had we been travelling 
with the crowd of lefs imaginative malcontents, 
through the dark lanes and foul by-roads of ordi- 
nary fanaticifm. 

But oh ! there were thoufands as young and as 
innocent as myfelf who, not like me, flieltered in 
the tranquil nook or inland cove of a particular 
fancy, were driven along with the general current! 
Many there were, young men of loftieft minds, 
yea, the prime fluff out of which manly wifdom 
and pra<flical greatnefs are to be formed, who had 
appropriated their h^pes and the ardour of their 
fouls to mankind at large, to the wide expaitfe of 
national interefls, which then feemed fermenting 
in the French republic as in the main outlet and 
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chief crater of the revolutionary torrents j and who 
confidently believed, that thefe torrents, like the 
lavas of Vefuvius, were to fubfide into a foil of in- 
exhauftible fertility on.the circumjacent lands, the 
old diviiions and moulderingedifices of which they 
had covered or fwept away — enthufiafts of kind- 
lieft temperament, who to ufe the words 6f the 
poet,*having already borrowed the meaning and the 
metaphor, had approached 

the fhield 

Of human nature from the golden fide, 

And would havtf fought even to the death to atteflf 
The quality of the metal which they faw. 

My honoured friend Mr, Wordfworth has permit- 
ted me to give a value and relief to the prefent 
effay, by a quotation from one of his unpublifhed 
poems, the length of which I regret only from its 
forbidding me to trefpafs on his kindnefs by mak- 
ing it yet longer. I truft there are many of my 
readers of the fame age with myfelf, who will 
throw themfelves back into the ftate of thought 
and feeling in which they were when France was 
reported to have folemnized her iirfl: facriiice of 
error and prejudice on the bloodlefs altar of free- 
dom, by an oath of peace and good-will to all man- 
kind. 

Oh I pleafant exercife of hope and joy I . 

For mighty were the auxiliars, which then ftood 
Upon our fide, we who were ftrong in love. 

Bills was it in that dawn to hr alive. 

But to be young was very heaven ; — Oh I times. 

In which nie meagre ftale forbidding ways 
' Of cuilom, yiw, and ftatute, took at once 
The attra^on of a country in romance $ 
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* When rcafon fcem'd the moft to aflert her rights^ 
When moft intent on making of herfelf 
A prime enchanter to afllft the work, 

Which then was going forward in her name. 

Not favour'd fpots alone, but the whole earth 
The beauty wore of promife — that which fets 
(To take an image which was felt no doubt 
Among the bowers of Paradife itfelf) 

The budding rofe above the rofe, full blown. 

What temper at the profpe^l did not wake 
To happinefs unthought of f The inert 
Were roufed, and lively natures rapt away. 

They who had fed their childhood upon dreams. 

The play-fellows of fancy, who had made 
All powers of fwiftnefs, fubtilty, and ftrength 
Their minifters, ufed to ftir in lorfily wife 
Among the grandeft objcfts of the fenfe, 

And deal with whatfoever they founc^ there 
As if they had within fome lurking right 
To wield it 5 — they too, who of gentle mood 
Had watch'd all gentle motions, and to thefe 
Had fitted their own thoughts, fchemers more mild 

And in the region of their peaceful felves j 

Now was it that both found, the meek and lofty 
Did both find helpers to their heart’s defire 
And ftuff at hand, plaftic as they could wifh — 

Were call’d upon to exercife their fkill 
Not in Utopia, fubterraneous fields. 

Or fome fecreted ifland. Heaven knows where. 

But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us, the place where in the end 
We find our happinefs, or not at all. 

The peace of Amiens deferved the name of 
peace, for it gave us unanimity at home, and re- 
conciled Engliflimen with each other. Yet it 
would be as wild a fancy as any of which I have 
treated, to expedl that the violence of party fpirit 
is never more to rliturn. Sooner or later* the 
fame caufes, or their equivalents, will ’call forth 
the fame oppofition of opinion, alid bring the 
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feme paffions into play. Ample would be my re- 
compenfe, could I forefee that this prefent effay 
would be*the means of preventing difoord and un- 
happinefs in a fingle family; if its words of warn- 
ing, aided by its tones of fympathy, fliould arm a 
fingle man of genius againft the fafcinations of his 
own ideal world, a fingle philanthropift againft 
thecnthufikfm of his own heart. Not lefs would 
be my fatisfa<ftion, dared I flatter myfelf that my 
lucubrations would not be altogether without efFecft 
on thofe who dqpm themfelves men of judgnynt, 
faithful to the light of praifice, and not to be led 
aftra^ by the wandering fires of theory; — if I 
fhould aid in making thefe aware, that in recoiling 
with too incautious an abhorrence from the bug- 
bears of innovation, they may fink all at once into 
the flough of flavifhnefs and corruption. Let fuch 
perfons recolledl that the charms of hope and no- 
velty furnifh fome palliation for the idolatry to 
which they feduce the mind ; but that the apotheofis 
of familiar abufes and of the errors of felfilhnefs is 
the vileft of fuperftitions. Let them recolledi, 
too, that nothing can be more incongruous than 
to combine the pulillanimity, which defpairs of 
human improvement, with the arrogance, fuper- 
cilious contempt, and boifterous anger, which have 
no pretenfions to pardon, except as the overflow- 
ings of ardent anticipation and enthufiaftic faith. 
And finally, and above all,^let it be remembered 
by both parties, and indeed by controverfialifts on 
all fubjefts, <hat every fpeculative error which 
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boafts a multitude of advocates, has its golden as 
well as its dark fide ; that there is always fome 
truth conne6^ed with it, the exclulive attention to 
which has mifled the underftanding, fome moral 
beauty which has given it charms for the heart. 
Let it be remembered that no aflailant of an error 
can reafonably hope to be liftened to by its advo- 
cates, who has not proved to them that he has 
fefen the difputed fubjeft in the fame point of view, 
and is capable of contemplating it with the fame 
feelings as themfelves ; for why fhould we abandon 
a caufe at the perfiiafions of one who is ignorant 
of the reafons which have attached us to it ? Let 
it be remembered, that to write, however ably, 
merely to convince thofe who are already con- 
.vinced, difplays but the courage of a boafter; and 
in any fubjeft to rail againft the evil before we 
have inquired for the good, and to exafperatc the 
paffions of thofe who think with us, by carica- 
turing the opinions and blackening the motives of 
our antagonifts, is to make the underftanding the 
pander of the paffions ; and even though we fhould 
have defended the right caufe, to gain for ourfelves 
ultimately from the good and the wife no other 
praife than the fupreme Judge awarded to the 
friends of Job for their partial and uncharitable 
defence of his juftice : My wrath is kindled againft 
you, for ye have not /token of me the thing that is 
right.* 


Job xlii. j,^Ed. 
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Oh tbi vt^arErrtrs rt^ffingTaxes and Taxation. 

**Omf ykfbt rkt l^xiXiic BvfeSfum 
^Onar mIp ft Xfydm MTMfH, Xa/tiffAvovatf tiih* 

^Uv t hm n\Mi lUrm 0(f0oft» mmmm'ip, 

Mmi ^ XMfbfietMic, h Tftv ir^Xip rofdvr^. 

It it with jrou at with thofe that are hunting for eels. 
While the is clear and fettled^ they take nothing ; 
but if they ftir up the mud hiffh and low, then they bring 
up the fifli s«*aiid you fucceed only as far as you can fet 
the date in tumult and confufion. 


N a pallage in the laft elTay, I referred 
to the fecond part of the “ Rights of 
Man,’* in which Paine afllires his 
readers that their poverty is the con- 
fequence of taxation : that taxes are rendered ne- 
cellary only by wars and ftate corruption ; that war 
and corruption are entirely owing to monarchy and 
ariftocracy ; that by a revolution and a brotherly 
alliance with the French republic, our land and fea 
forces, our revenue officers, and three-fourths of 
our penfioners, placemen, and other fun6lionaries, 
would be rendered fuperfluOus ; and that a fmall 
part of the expenfes thus faved, would fuffice for 
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the maintenance of the poor^ the infirm^ and the 
aged, throughout the kingdom* Would to God 
that this in&mous mode of mifleadihg and flattering 
the lower dafles were confined to the writings of 
Thomas Paine I But how often do we bear, even 
from the mouths of our parliamentary advocates 
for popularity, the taxes ibted as fi> mufch mpney 
actually loft to the people ; and a nation in delK 
reprefented as the &mt both in kind and conle- 
quences, as an individual tradefman on the brink 
of bankruptcy ! It is fcarcely pdffible, that thefe 
men ftiould be themfelves deceived; that^they 
(hould be fo ignorant of hiftory as not to know 
that the freeft nations, being at the fame time com- 
mercial, have been at all times the moft heavily 
taxed : or fo void of common fenfe as not to fee 
that there is no analogy in the cafe of a tradefman 
and his creditors, to a nation indebted to itfelf. 
Surely, a much fairer inftance would be that of a 
hufband and wife playing cards at the fame table 
againft each other, where what the one lofes the 
other jgains. Taxes may be indeed, and often are, 
injurious to a country : at natime, however, from 
their amount merely, but from the time or injudi- 
cious mode in which they are raifed. A great 
ftatefman, lately deceafed, in one of his anti-mi- 
nifterial harangues againft fome propofed impoft, 
(aid, — ‘ the nation ha% been already bled in every 
vein, and is feint with lofs of blood/ This blood, 
however, was circulating in the meantime through 
he whole body of the ftate, and what was received 



dift Mrt was inftandjr feikt 
"‘wf'pcM^. Had he wanted a 
teHCiiidteir ts ebiiv^ die poffible injuries of tax* 
Mfattylte m^lic base Aund one left oppoftte to the 
die Itoowndiftaie of aneurifni} or relaxation 
of the coats of particular veiTels, by a difpropor- 
doqpte ahcumuladon of blood in them, which 
fiMnedmes occurs when the circulation has been 


fuddenty and violendy changed, and caules help- 
leffiieft, or even mortal ftagnadon, though the 
total quantity of blood remains the fame in* the 
fyftefii at laige. 

But a fuller and fiurer fymbol of taxation, both 
in its poffible good and evil efFe^, is to be found 
in the eviqioradon of waters from the furface of the 
planet. The fun may draw up the moifture from 
the river, the moraft, and the ocean, to be given 
back in genial fhowers to the garden, the pafture, 
and the corn-field ; but it may likewile force away 
the moifture from the fields of tillage, to drop it 


on the ftagnant pool, the ftturated fwamp, or the 
unprofitable faod-wafte. The gardens in the fouth 
of Europe fupply, perhaps, a not left apt illufirar 
don of a fyftem of finance judicioufly conducted, 
where the tanks or refervoirs would reprefent the 


capital of a nation, and the hundred rills hourly va- 
rying their channels and direii^ions under the gar- 
deper’s ipade, give a plealing image of the di/per- 


fion of that capital through the whole population, 
by the joint,efFe6i of taxation and trade. For tax- 
adon itfelf is a part of commerce, and the govern- 
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ment may be fSurly conftdered as a g^eat manufac* 
taring houfe^ canyutg on in dtfierent places^ by 
means of its partners and oveHeers^ the trades of 
the (hip-builder, the clothier, the iron-founder, and 
the like. 

There are fo many real evils, fo many juft caufes 
of complaint in the conftitution and adminiftradon 
of governments, our own not excepted, that ft be- 
cdmes the imperious duty of eveiy well-wi(her of 
his country, to prevent, as much as in him lies, the 
feelings and efforts of his compatriots from lofing 
themfelves on a wrong fcent Whether a ^ftem 
«of taxation is injurious or beneficial on the whole, 
is to be known, not by the amount of the fum 
taken from each individual, but by that which re- 
mains behind. A war will doubtlefs caufe a ftag- 
nation of certain branches of trade, and fevere tem- 
porary diftrefs in the places where thofe branches 
are carried on \ but are not the fame efFe<fts pro- 
duced in time of peace by prohibitory edi<fts and 
commercial regulations of foreign powers, or by 
new rivals with fuperior advantages in other coun- 
tries, or in different parts of the fame ?. Briftol has, 
doubtlefs, been injured by the rapid profperity of 
Liverpool and its fuperior fpirit of enterprize ; and 
the vaft machines of Lancafhire have overwhelmed 
and rendered hopelefs the domeftic induftry of the 
females in the cot^es and fmall farm-houfes of 
Weftmorland and Cumberland. But if.peacb has 
its ftagnations as well as war, does not war create 
or re-enliven numerous branches of induftry as 



iwP'lil OWpif Is it not a fiid, that not only our 
and naval forces, but even a part of 
lliofe of our enemy are armed and clothed by Bri- 
tiOl manufa&urers i It cannot be doubted, that 
the whole of our immenfe military force is better 
and more expenfively clothed, and both thefe and 
out: fiu]or8«»better fed than the fame perfons would 
be in^their individual capacities: and this forms one 
of the real expenfes of war. Not, I fay, that fo 
much more money is raifed, but that fo much more 
of the means of* comfortable exiftence are cen- 
fumedik than would otherwife have been. But does 
not this, like all other luxury, ad as a ftimulus 
on the producing clalTes, and this in the moft ufe- 
ful manner, and on the moft important branches 
of produdion, on the tiller, on the grazier, the 
clothier and the maker of arms ? Had it been 
otherwife, is it poffible that the receipts from the 
property tax ihould have increafed, inftead of de- 
creafed, notwithftanding all the rage of our ene- 
my ? 

Surely, never from the beginning of the world 
was fuch a tribute of admiration paid by one power 
to another, as Buonaparte within the laft few years 
has paid to the Britilh empire. With all the natu- 
ral and artificial powers of almoft the whole of con- 
tinental Europe, with all the fences and obftacles 
of all public and private mor^ity broken down be- 
fore him, with a mighty empire of fifty millions of 
men, nearly two-thirds of whom fpeak the fame 
language, and are as it were fufed together by the 
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intenfeft nationality j with this m^htyand fwarm-* 
ing empire, organized in all its parts for war, and 
forming one huge camp, and himfelf combining in 
his own perfon the two-fold power of monarch and 
commander-in-chief; — with all thefe advantages, 
with all thefe flupendous inftruments and inex- 
hauftible refources of offence, this mighty being 
finds himfelf imprifoned by the enemy whom he 
moft hates, and would fain deipife, infulted by every 
wave that breaks upon his ihores, and condemned 
to^behold his vaft flotillas as w^rthlefs and idle as. 
the fea-weed that rots around their keels ! * After 
years of haughty menace and expenfive ptepara- 
tions for the invafion of an ifland, the trees and 
buildings of which are vifible from the roofs of his 
naval ftore-houfes, he is at length compelled to 
make open .confeflion, that he poffeffes one mean 
only of ruining Great Britain* And what is it ? 
The ruin of his own enflaved fubjeAs. To under- 
mine the refources of one enemy, he reduces the 
continent of Europe to the wretched ftate in which 
it was before the wide diffufions of trade and com- 
merce, deprives its inhabitants of comforts and ad- 
vantages to which they and their fethers had been for 
more than a century habituated, and thus deftroys, 
as far as his power extends, a principal fource of 
civilization, the origin of a middle clafs throughout 
Chriftendom, and with it the true balance of fo- 
ciety, the parent of international law, the fofter- 


* Letters to the Spaniards. •$. C. 
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Hl^ 6^ humanity, and, to fum up all in 

main principle of attradion and repuKion, 
hjriHiich Ae nations were rapidly, though infenfi- 
wy, drawing together into one (yftem, and by which 
alone they could combine the manifold bleffings of 
diftind charaAer and national independence, with 
Ae needfi^l ftimulation and general influences of 
intercommunity, and be virtually united, without 
being cruAed together by conqueft, in order l!b 
wafte away under the tabes and flow putrefaction 
of a univerfal monarchy. This boafted pacificator 
of the world, this earthly Providence,* as his Ro- 
man Catholic biAops blafphemoufly call hitn, pro- 
feflTes to entertain no hope of purchafing the de- 
ftruCtion of Great Britain at a lefs price than that 
of the barbarifm of all Europe. By the ordinary 
war of government againft government, fleets 
againft fleets, and armies againft armies, he could 
effect nothing. His fleets might as well have been 
built at his own expenfe in our dockyards, as tri- 
bute offerings to the mafters of the ocean : whilft 
his army of England lay encamped on his coafts 
like wolves baying the moon ! 

* It has been well remarked, that there is fomething far 
more (hocking in Buonaparte^s preteniions to the gracious 
attributes of tne Supreme Ruler, than in his moft remorfe* 
lefs cruelties. There is a fort of wild ^r^indeur, not ungra- 
tifying to the imagination, in the aniwer of Timur Khan 
to one who remonfirated with him on the inhumanity of 
his densaftations : cur me hominem futas^ et non petius tram 
Dei in terris agentem oh pemiciem humani generis ? Why 
do you deem me a man, and not rather the incarnate wrath 
of God a6Ung on*the earth for the ruin of mankind t 
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Delightful to humane and contemplative minds 
was the idea of coundefi individual effort^ working 
together by a common inftind and to a common 
object, under the proteftion*of an unwritten code 
of religion, philofophy, and cominon intereft, which 
made peace and brotherhood co-exift with the moft 
active hoftility. Not in the untamed x.plains of 
Tartary, but in the very bofom of civilization,' and 
hidifelf indebted to its foftering care for his own 
education and for all the means of his elevation 
andtpower, did this genuine offspring of the old 
ferpent warm himfelf into the fiend-like ref^e of 
waging war againft mankind and the quiet 'jpowth 
of the world’s improvement — in an emphatic fenfe 
^the enemy of the human race. By thefe means 
only he deems Great Britain affailable, — a ftrong 
prefumption, that our profperity is built on the com- 
mon intereft of mankind ; — this he acknowledges 
to be his only hope — and in this hope he has been 
utterly baffled. 

To what then do we owe our ftrength and our 
immunity ? To the fovereignty of law, — the in- 
corruptnefs of its adminiftration, — our national 
church, — our religious fedts, — the purity, or at 
leaft the decorum, of private morals, and the inde- 
pendence, activity, and weight, of public opinion ? 
— Thefe and fimilar advantages are doubtlefs the 
materials of the fortrefs, but what has been the ce- 
ment ? What has bound them together.? What 
has rendered Great Britain, from the Orkneys to 
the rocks of Scilly, indeed and with more than 
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ivMiphorical {mpriety, a body politic,— our roads j 
rivtiBi anf .tanals being ib truly the veins, arteries,* 
and nerires, of the ftate, that every pulfe in the 
metropolis produces a correfpondent pulfation in 
the remoteft village on its extreme fliores ? What 
made the ftoppage of the national bank the con- 
veriation pf a day without caufing one irregular 
throb, or the ftagnation of the commercial current, 
in the minuteft vefTel ? I anfwer without hefitation, 
that the caufe and mother principle of this unex- 
ampled confidenee, of this iyftem of credit, which 
is as jpuch ftronger than mere poiitive poiTeffions, 
as the foul of man is than his body, or as the force 
of a mighty mafs in free motion, than the prelTure 
of its feparate component parts in a ftate of reft — 
the main caufe of this, 1 fay, has been our national 
debt. What its injurious effedls on the literature, 
the morals, and religious principles of this country, 
have been, I fhall hereafter develope with the fame 
boldnefs. But as to our political ftrength and cir- 
cumftantial profperity, it is the national debt which 
has wedded in indiffoluble union all the interefts of 
the ftate, the landed with the commercial, and the 
man of independent fortune with the ftirring tradef- 
man and repofing annuitant. It is the national 
debt, which, by the rapid nominal rife in the value 
of things, has made it impoflible for any confide- 
rable number of men to retain their own former 
comforts without joining in &e common induftry, 
and adding to the ftock of national produce ; which 
thus firft nedbffitates a general adBvity and then 
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by the immediate and ample credit, which is never 
wanting to him, who has any obje£l on which his 
activity can employ idelf, gives each man the 
means not only of prelerving but of increafing and 
multiplying all his former enjoyments, and all the 
fymbols of the rank in which he was born. It is 
this which has planted the naked hills an^ inclofed 
the bleak waftes in the lowlands of Scotland^ not 
left than in the wealthier diftridls of South Britain : 
it is this, which, leaving all the other caufes of pa- 
trioiifm and national fervour undiminilhed and un- 
injured, has added to our public duties t^|^&me 
feeling of neceflity, the lame fenfe of immediate 
felf-intereft, which in other countries a£Itrktes the 
'members of a lingle family in their conduft toward 
each other. 

Somewhat more than a year ago, I happened to 
be on a vifit with a friend, in a fmall market town* 
in the fouth-weft of England, when one of the 
company turned the converlation to the weight of 
taxes and the confequent hardnefs of the times. I 
anfwered, that if the taxes were a real weight, and 
that in proportion to their amount, we mull have 
been ruined long ago : for Mr. Hume, who had 
proceeded, as on a felf-evident axiom, on the hy- 
pothefis, that the debt of a nation was the fame as 
the debt of an individual, had declared our ruin 
arithmetically demonftrable, if the national debt 
increafed beyond a certain fum. Since his time 


• Nether Stowcy*— 
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it has more than quintupled that fum, and yet — 
True, sniggered my friend, but the principle might 
be right, though he might have been miftaken in 
the time. But ftill, I rejoined, if the principle were 
right, the nearer we came to that given point, and 
the greater and the more adiive the pernicious caufe 
became, ^he more manifeft would its eiFe<Sls be. 
Wcf* might not be abfolutely ruined, but our em- 
barralTments would increaie in fome porportion*to 
their caufe. Whereas inftead of being poorer and 
poorer, we are richer and richer. Will any man 
in his fenfes contend, that the aAual labour and 
produce of the countiy has not only been decupled 
within half a century, but increafed fo prodigioufly 
beyond that decuple as to make fix hundred mil- 
lions a lefs weight to us than fifty millions were in 
the days of our grandfathers ? But if it really be 
fo, to what can we attribute this ftupendous pro- 
grefiion of national improvement, but to that (yftem 
of credit and paper currency, of which the national 
debt is both the refervoir and the water-works ? A 
conftant caufe Ihould have conftant efFedls ; but if 
you deem that this is fome anomaly, fome ftrange 
exception to the general rule, explain its mode of 
operation, make it comprehenfible, how a caufo 
a^ing on a whole nation can produce a regular and 
rapid increafe of profperity to a certain point, and 
then all at once pafs from an angel of light into a 
daemon of deftrudlion I That an individual houfe 
may live more and more luxurioufiy upon borrowed 
funds, and thdt when the fufpicions of the creditors 
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are awakened^ and their patience exhaufted, the 
luxurious fpendthrift may all at Ojjfce exchange his 
palace for a prifon— this I can underftand per- 
feftly : for I underftand^ whence the luxuries could 
be produced for the confiimption of the individual 
houfe, and who the creditors might be, and that it 
might be both their inclination and their interefts 
to demand the debt, and to punifti the infolVent 
ddbtor. But who are a nation’s creditors ? The 
anfwer is, every man to every man. Whofe pot 
fibfe intereft could it be either todemand the prin- 
cipal, or to refufe his ftiare toward the of 

paying the intereft? Not the merchanfl||6a£ifor 
he would but provoke a crafti of bankruptcy, in 
which his own houfe would as neccffarily be in- 
cluded, as a Angle card in a houfe of cards. Not 
the landholder’s; — for in the general deftru6lion 
of all credit, how could he obtain payment for the 
produce of his eftates ? Not to mention the im- 
probability that he would remain the undifturbed 
pofleffor in fo direful a concuffion — not to mention 
that on him muft fall the whole weight of the 
public necefSties — not to mention, that from the 
merchant’s credit depends the ever-increafing value 
of his land and the readieft means of improving it. 
Neither could it be the labourer’s intereft ; — for he 
muft be either thrown out of employ, and lie like 
the fifh in the bed of a river from which the water 
has been diverted, or have the value of his labour 
reduced to nothing by the inruption of eager com- 
petitors. But leaft of all could if be the wiih of 
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the lovers of liberty which muft needs perifli or 
be fufpen^ed, either by the horrors of anarchy, or 
by the abfolute power, with which the government 
muft be invefted, in order to prevent them. In 
fliort, with the exception of men defperate from 
guilt or debt, or mad with the blackeft ambition, 
there is no clafs or defcription of men who can 
havd the leaft intereft in producing or permitting a 
bankruptcy. 

If then, neither experience has acquainted us 
with any national impoverilhment or embarfalT- 
ment^from the increafe of national debt, nor theory 
renders fuch efforts comprehenfible ; — for the pre- 
didions of Hume went on the falfe alTumption, 
that a part only of the nation was interefted in the 
prefervation of the public credit ; — on what autho- 
rity are we to ground our apprehenfions ? Does 
hiftory record a fingle nation, in which relatively 
to taxation there were no privileged or exempted 
clafles, in which there were no compulfory prices 
of labour, and in which the interefts of all the dif- 
ferent clafles and all the different diftricfts, were 
mutually dependent and vitally co-organized, as in 
Great Britain, — has hiftory, I fay, recorded a Angle 
inftance of fuch a nation being ruined or diffolved 
by the weight of taxation ? In France there was 
no public credit, no communion of inte^fts : its 
unprincipled government and the produaive and 
taxable claflfes were as two individuals with feparate 
interefts. Its bankruptcy and the confequences of 
it are fufficientQr comprehenfible. Y et the cahiers^ 
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or the inftruftions and complaints fent to the Na- 
tional AlTembly, from the towns and provinces of 
France, an immenfe mafs of documents indeed, but 
without examination and patient perufal of which, 
no man is entitled to write a hiftory of the French 
revolution, — thefe proved, beyond contradidHon, 
that the amount of the taxes was one only and that 
a fubordinate caufe of the revolutionary movement. 
Indeed, if the amount of the taxes could be dif- 
joined from the mode of raifing them, it might be 
fairly denied to have been a caufe^ at all. Holland 
was taxed as heavily and as equally as ourfelves ; 
but was it by taxation that Holland was reduced to 
its prefent miferies ? 

The mode in which taxes are fuppofed to aft on 
the marketablenefs of our manufaftures in foreign 
marts, I lhall examine on fome future occafion, 
when I fliall endeavour to explain in a more fatif- 
faftory way than has been hitherto done, to my ap- 
prehenfion at leaft, the real mode in which taxes 
aft, and how and why and to what extent they af- 
feft the wealth, and what is of more confequence, 
the well-being of a nation. But in the prefent ex- 
igency, when the fafety of the nation depends, on 
the one hand, on the fenfe which the people at 
large have of the comparative excellencies of the 
laws and government, and on the firmnefs and wif* 
dom of the legiflators and enlightened claflTes in de- 
tefting, expofing, and removing its many particular 
abufes and corruptions on the other, right views 
on this fubjeft of taxation are of fuch efpecial im- 
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portance; and 1 have belides in my inmoft nature 
fuch a loathing of factious falfehoods and mob-lyco- 
phancy, that is, the flattering of the multitude by 
informing againft theif betters ; — that I cannot but 
revert to that point of the fubjeft from which I be- 
gan, namely, that the weight of taxes is to be cal- 
culated not by what is paid, but by what is left. 
What matters it to a man, that he pays fix times 
more taxes than his father did, if, notwithftanding, 
he with the fame portion of exertion enjoys twice 
the comforts which his father did f Now this I 
aflirm to be the cafe in general, throughout Eng- 
land^ according to all the facSts which I have col- 
ledled during an examination of years, wherever I 
have travelled, and wherever I have been refident. 
I do not fpeak of Ireland, or the Lowlands of Scot- 
land : and if I may truft to what I myfelf faw and 
heard there, I muft even except the Highlands. 
In the converfation which I have fpoken of as tak- 
ing place in the fouth-weft of England, by the af- 
fiftance of one or other of the company, we went 
through every family in the town and neighbour- 
hood, and my aflertion was found completely ac- 
curate, though the place had no one advantage 
over others, and many difad vantages, — that heavy 
one in particular, the non-refidence and frequent 
change of its reftors,* — the living being always 
given to one of the canons of Windfor, and re- 
signed on the acceptance of better preferment. It 
was even aflerted, and not only alTerted but proved, 
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by my friend, ♦ who has from his earlieft youth de- 
voted a ftrong original underftanding, 2 ^d a heart 
warm and benevolent even to enthufiafm, to the 
fervice of the poor and the labouring clafs, that 
every fober labourer, in that part of England at 
leaft, who fhould not marry till thirty, might, with- 
out any hardfhip or extreme felf-denial, c^ommence 
houfelceeping at that age, with from a hundred to 
a4iundred and twenty pounds •belonging to him. 
I have no doubt, that on feeing this elTay, my friend 
will communicate to me the proof in detail. But 
the price of labour in the fouth-weft of Eng|^nd is 
full one-third lefs than in the greater number, if 
not all, of the northern counties. What then is 
wanting? Not the repeal of taxes; but the in- 
creafed activity both of the gentry and clergy of the 
land, in fecuring the inftruftion of the lower clalTes. 
A lyllem of education is wanting, fiich a*lyftem as 
that difcovered, and to the bleflings of thoufands 
realized, by Dr. Bell, which I never am, or can 
be, weary of praifing, while my heart retains any 
fpark of regard for human nature, or of reverence 
for human virtue ; — a fyftem, by which in the very 
aft of receiving knowledge, the beft virtues and 
moft ufeful qualities of the moral charafter are 
awakened, developed, and formed into habits. 
Were there a Bifliop of Durham— *no matter whe- 
ther a temporal or a fpiritual lord — in every county 
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or half county, and a clergyman enlightened with 
the views^ and animated with the ^irit, of Dr. 
Bell, in every parifli, we might bid defiance to the 
prefent weight of taxes, and boldly challenge the 
whole world to fhow a peafantry as well fed and 
clothed as the Englifh, or with equal chances of 
improving their fituation, and of fecuring an old 
age of repofe and comfort to a life of cheerful in- 
duftry. ' 

I will add one other anecdote, as it demonftrates 
incontrovertibly <he error of the vulgar opiipon, 
that /axes make things really dear, taking in the 
whole of a man’s expenditure. A friend of mine, 
who has paffed fome years in America, was ques- 
tioned by an American tr^idefman, in one of their 
cities of the Second clafs, concerning the names 
and number of our taxes and rates. The anfwer 
feemed perfectly to aftound him : and he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How is it poffible that men can live in 
fuch a country ? In this land of liberty we never 
fee the face of a tax-gatherer, nor hear of a duty 
except in our fea-ports.” My friend, who was 
perfeft matter of the quettion, made Semblance of 
turning ofF the conversation to another fubjeft : 
and then, without any apparent reference to the 
former topic, afked the American, for what Sum he 
thought a man could live in Such and Such a ftyle, 
with So many Servants, in a houSe of Such dimen- 
sions and Such a Situation (ttill keeping in his mind 
the fituation of a thriving and refpe<ttablc fliop- 
keeper and IiouSeholder in different parts of Eng- 
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land,) firft fuppofing him to refide in Philadelphia 
or New York, and then in fome town ofJecondary 
importance. Having received a detailed anfwer 
to thefe queftions, he proceeded to convince the 
American, that notwithftaoding all our taxes, a 
man might live in the fame ftyle, but with incom- 
parably greater comforts, on the fame income in 
London as in New York, and on a confidenibly 
Jefe income in Exeter or Briftol, than in any Ame- 
rican provincial town of the fame relative impor- 
tanee. It would be infulting m)rreaders to difcufs 
on how much lefs a perfon may vegetate or bruta- 
lize in the back fettlements of the republic, than 
he could live as a man, as a rational and focial be- 
ing, in an Englifli village ; and it would be wafting 
time to inform him, that where men are compara- 
tively few, and unoccupied land is in inexhauftible 
abundance, the labourer and common mechanic 
muft needs receive — not only nominally, but really 
— higher wages than in a populous and fully oc- 
cupied country. But that the American labourer 
is therefore happier, or even in poftef&on of more 
comforts and conveniences of life than a (bber or 
induftrious Englilh labourer or mechanic, remains 
to be proved. In conducting the comparifon we 
muft not however exclude the operation of moral 
caufes, when thefe caufes are not accidental, but 
arife out of the nature of the country and the con- 
ftitution of the governmeht and fociety. This 
being the cafe, take away from the American’s 
wages all the taxes which his infolence, (loth, and 
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attachment to fpirituous liquors impofe on him, 
and judge; of the remainder by his houfe, his houfe- 
hold furniture, and utenflls — ^and if I have not been 
grievoufly deceived by thofe whofe veracity and 
good fenfe I have found unqueflionable in all other 
refpefts, the cottage of an honeft Englifh hufband- 
man, in the fervice of an enlightened and liberal 
farmer, who is paid for his labour at the price 
ufual in Yorklhire or Northumberland, would •in 
the mind of a man in the fame rank of life, who 
had feen a true account of America, make no»im- 
pre%)ns favourable to emigration. This however, 
I confefs, is a balance of morals rather than of cir- 
cumftances : it proves, however, that where fore- 
fight and good morals exift, the taxes do not ftand 
in the way of an induftrious man’s comforts. 

Dr. Price almoft fucceeded in perfuading the 
Englifli nation, — for it is a curious faft, that the 
fancy of our calamitous fituation is a fort of necef- 
fary fauce without which our real profpcrity would 
become infipid to us, — Dr. Price, I fay, alarmed 
the country with pretended proofs that the ifland 
was in a rapid ftate of depopulation ; — that Eng- 
land at the Revolution had been. Heaven knows 
how much more populous; and that in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time or about the Reformation, the 
number of inhabitants in England, might have 
been greater than even at the Revolution. My 
old mathematical mailer, a man of an uncommonly 
clear head, anfwered this blundering book of the 
worthy do6lo*r’s, and left not a ftone unturned of 
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the pompous cenotaph in which the effigy of the 
ftill living and buftling Englifh profperjty lay in- 
terred. And yet fo much more fuitable was the 
doctor’s book to the purpofes of faction, and to 
the November mood of what is called the public, 
that Mr. Wales’s pamphlet, though a mafter-piece 
of perfpicacity as well as perfpicuity, was fcarcely 
heard of. This tendency to political night-ifiares 
in** our countrymen reminds me of a fuperftition, 
or rather nervous difeafe, not uncommon in the 
Highlands of Scotland, in which men, though 
broad awake, imagine they fee themfelves^lying 
dead at a fmall diftance from them. The aft of 
Parliament for afcertaining the population of the 
empire has laid for ever this uneafy ghoft : and 
now, forfooth, we are on the brink of ruin from 
the excefs of population, and he who would pre- 
vent the poor from rotting away in difeafe, mifery, 
and wickednefs, is an enemy to his country. A 
lately deceafed mifer, of immenfe wealth, is re- 
ported to have been fo delighted with this fplendid 
dkcovery, as to have offered a handfome annuity 
to the author, in part of payment for this new and 
welcome piece of heart-armour. This, however, 
we may deduce from the faft of our increafed po- 
pulation, that if clothing and food had aftually 
become dearer in proportion to the means of pro- 
curing them, it would be as abfurd to«afcribe this 
effeft to increafed taxation, as to attribute the 
fcantinefs of fare, at a public ordinary, to the land- 
lord’s bill, when twice the ufual number of guefts 
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had fat down to the fame number of diihes. But 
the faft is notorioufly otherwife, and every man 
has the means of difcovering it in his own houfe 
and in that of his neighbours, provided that he 
makes the proper allowances for the difturbing 
forces of individual vice and imprudence. If this 
be the cafe, I put it to the confciences of our lite- 
rary* demagogues, whether a lie, for the purpofes 
of creating public difunion and dejeftion, is not^as 
much a lie, as one for the purpofe of exciting dif- 
cord among individuals. I entreat my readers to 
recoUedb, that the prefent queftion does not con- 
cern the efFe£ls of taxation on the public indepen- 
dence and on the fuppofed balance of the three 
conftitutional powers, from which faid balance, as 
well as from the balance of trade, I own, I have 
never been able to elicit one ray of common fenfe. 
That the nature of our conftitution has been 
greatly modified by the funding fyftem, I do not 
deny; — whether for good or for evil, on the whole, 
will form part of my eflay on the Britifh conftitu- 
tion as it actually exifts. 

There are many and great public evils, all of 
which are to be lamented, feme of which may, and 
ought to, be removed, and none of which can con- 
fiftently with wifdom or honefty be kept concealed 
from the public. As far as thefe originate in falfe 
principles, or in the contempt or negleft of right 
ones, and as fuch belonging to the plan of The 
Friend, I fliall not hefttate to make known my 
opinions concerning them, with the fame fearlefs 
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fimplicity with which I have endeavoured to ex- 
pofe the errors of difcontent and the artifices of 
fadtion. But for the very reafon that there are 
great evils, the more does it behove us not to open 
out on a falfe fcent. 

I will conclude this eflky with the examination 
of an article in a provincial paper of a recent date, 
which is now lying before me ; the accident^ pe- 
riSfal of which occafioned the whole of the preced- 
ing remarks. In order to guard againft a poflible 
miftake, I muft premife, that I have not the moft 
diftant intention of defending the plan or condudi 
of our late expeditions, and Ihould be groffiy ca- 
lumniated if I were reprefented as an advocate for 
carelefihefs or prodigality in the management of the 
public purfe. The public money may or may not 
have been culpably wafted. I confine myfelf en- 
tirely to the general falfehood of the principle in 
the article here cited; for I am convinced, that any 
hopes of reform originating in fuch notions, muft 
end in difappointment and public mockery. 

“ ONLT A FEfF MILLIONS! 

“We have unfortunately of late been fo much accul- 
tomed to read of millions being fpent in one expedition, and 
millions being fpent in another, that a comparative infifi^i* 
ficance is attached to an immenfe fum of money, by calling 
it only a few millions. Perhaps fome of our readers may 
have their judgment a little improved by making a few cal- 
culations, like thofe below, on the millions which it has 
been eftimated will be loft to the nation by the late expedi- 
tion to Holland ; and then, perhaps, they will be led to re- 
fledl on the many millions which are annually expended in 
expeditions, which have almoft invariably ended in abfo- 
lute lofs. 
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In the firft place, with lefs money than It coft the nation 
to take Walcheren, &c. with the view of taking or deftroy- 
ing the French fleet at Antwerp, confifting of nine fail of 
the line, we could have comjpletely built and ecjuipped, 
ready for fea, a fleet of upwards of one hundred fail ot 'the 
line. 

“ Or, fecondly, a new town could be built in every county 
of England, and each town confift of upwards of xooo fub- 
ftanti^ houfes for a lefs fum. 

“ Or, thiadly, it would have been enough to give lob/. to 
aooo'^poor families in every county in England and Wales. 

“ Or, fourthly, it would be more than fuflicient to git'e 
a handlbme marriage portion to 200,000 young women, 
who probably, if they had even lefs than 50/. would not 
long remain unfolicited to enter the happy flate. ^ 

“ Or, fifthly, a much lefs fum would enable the legifla- 
ture ti^eftahlifn a life boat in everv port in the United lCing< 
dom, and provide for ten or twelve men to be kept in con- 
flant attendance on each ; and 100,000/. could be funded, 
the intereft of which to be applied in premiums to thofe 
who fliould prove to be particularly aftive in faving lives 
from wrecks. See, and to provide for the widows and chil- 
dren of thofe men who may accidentally lofe their lives in 
the caufe of humanity. 

** This interefling appropriation of ten millions fterling, 
may lead our readers to think of the great good that can 
be done by only a few millions.'* 

The expofure of this calculation will require but 
a few fentences. Thefe ten millions were ex- 
pended, I prefume, in arms, artillery, ammunition, 
clothing, proviHon, and the like, for about one hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand Britifh fubjedls : and I 
prefume that all thefe confumables were produced 
by, and purchafed from, other Britifh fubjedls. Now 
during the building of thefe new towns for a thou- 
fand inhabitants each in every county, or the dis- 
tribution of the hundred pound bank notes to the 
two thoufand poor families, were the induftrious 
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fliip-builders, clothiers, charcoal-burners, gunpow- 
der-makers, gunfmiths, cutlers, cannon-/ouhders, 
tailors, and Ihoemakers, to be left unemployed and 
ftarving ; — or our brave fbldiers and failors to have 
remained without food and raiment ? And where 
is the proof, that thefe ten millions, which, obferve, 
all remain in the kingdom, do not circuljite as be- 
neficially in the one way as they would in'^the 
other ? Which is better ? To give money to the 
idle, houfes to thofe who do not aik for them, and 
towns to counties which have already perhaps too 
many, or to afford opportunity to the indul^ious 
to earn their bread, and to the enterprifing to bet- 
ter their circumftances, and perhaps to found new 
families of independent proprietors ? — The only 
mode, not abfolutely abfurd, of confidering the fub- 
jefl, would be, not by the calculation of the mo- 
ney expended, but of the labour of which the mo- 
ney is a lymbol. But then the queftion would be 
removed altogether from the expedition : for af- 
furedly, neither the armies were raifed, nor the 
fle*ets built or manned for the fake of conquering 
the Ifle of Walcheren, nor would a fingle regiment 
have been difbanded, nor a fingle floop paid off, 
though the Ifle of Walcheren had never exifted. 
The whole difpute, therefore, refolves itfelf into 
this one queftion : whether our foldiers and failors 
would not be better employed in makin'g canals for 
inftance, or cultivating wafte lands, than in fight- 
ing or learning to fight ; and the tradefman, in mak- 
ing grey coats inftead of red or blue— and- plough- 
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(hares inftead of arms. — When I refleft on the 
ftate of Qhina and the moral chara6ler of the Chi- 
nefe, I dare not pofitively affirm that it would be 
better. When the fifteen millions, which form 
our prefent population, (hall have attained to the 
fame general purity of morals and (hall be capable 
of being governed by the feme admirable difcipline, 
as the fociety of the Friends, I doubt not that we 
(hould be all Quakers in this as in the other poihts 
of their moral doftrine. But were this transfer of 
employment defirable, is it practicable at prefent, 
— isjt in our power ? Thefe men know, that it 
is not. What then does all their reafoning amount 
to ? Nonfenfe. 
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I have not intentionally either hidden or difguifecf the 
truth, like an advocate amamed of his client, or a bribed 
accomptant who falfifies the quotient to make the bank- 
rupt’s ledgers fquare with the creditor’s inventory. My con- 
fcienee forbids the ufe of falfehood and the arts of conceal- 
ment ; and were it otherwife, yet I am perfuaded, that a 
fyftem which has produced and protefted fo great pr#lper- 
ity, cannot ftand in need of them. If therefore honefty and 
the knowledge of the whole truth be the things you aim at, 
you will find my principles fuited to your ends : and as I 
like not the democratic forms, fo am I not fond of any 
others above the reft. That a fucceflion of wife and godly 
men may be fecured to the nation in the higheft power, is 
that to which I have directed your attention in this effay, 
which if you will read, perhaps you may fee the error of 
thole principles which have led you into errors of pradlice. 
I wrote it purpofely for the ufe of the multitude of well- 
meaning people, that are tempted in thefe times to ufurp 
authority and meddle with government before they have 
an^ call from duty or tolerable underftanding of its princi- 
ples. I never intended it for learned men verfed in poli- 
tics ; but for fuch as will be pra 61 itioners before they have 
been ftudents. — Baxter’s Holy Commomjoealth^ or Politi- 
cal Aphorifms* 


^HE metaphyfical, or as I have pro- 
pofed to call them, metapolitical' rea- 
ibnings hitherto difeufled,* belong to 
government in the abftraft. ’But 
there is a fecond clafe of reafoners who argue for 
a change in our government from Tormer ulage, 
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and from ftatutes ftill in force, or which have been 
repealed,— fo thefe writers affirm — either through 
a corrupt influence, or to ward off temporary ha- 
zard or inconvenience. This clafs, which is ren- 
dered illuftrious by the names of many intelligent 
and virtuous patriots, are advocates for reform in 
the literal fenfe of the word. They wifli to bring 
bade the government of Great Britain to a certain 
form, which they affirm it to have once poffeffcd ; 
and would melt the bullion anew in order to recaft 
it in the original mould. 

The ^fwer to all arguments of this nature is 
obvious, and to my underftanding appears deci- 
live. Thefe reformers aflume the charader of 
Icgiflators or of advifers of the legiflature, not that 
of law judges or of appellants to courts of law. 
Sundry ftatutes concerning the rights of eledors, 
we will fuppofe, — ftill exift ; fo likewife do fundry 
ftatutes on other fubje<fts, — on witchcraft for in- 
ftance* — which change of circumftances have 
rendered obfolete, or increafed information fhewn 
to be abfurd. It is evident, therefore, that the 
expediency of the regulations preferibed by them, 
and their iuitablenefs to the exifting circumftances 
of the kingdom,, muft firft be proved j and on this 
proof muft be refted all rational claims for the en- 
forcement of the ftatutes that have not, no lefs 
than for the re-ena<fting of thofe that have, been 


* Repealed now ; but many other equally obfolete a£ls 
remain on the l^tute book, as illuftrations of the principle 
in the text. — £a. 
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repealed. If the authority of the men who firft 
enabled the laws in queftion, is to weigh with us, 
it mu ft be on the prefumption that they were wife 
men. But the wifdom of legiflation conftfts in 
the adaptation of laws to cyrcumftances. If then 
it can be proved, that the circumftances, under 
which thofe laws were enacfted, no longer exift ; 
and that other circumftances altogether difFertnt, 
and in fome inftances oppofite, have taken their 
place; we have the beft grounds for fuppofing, 
that^if the men were now alive, they would not 
pafs the fame ftatutes. In other words, the fpirit 
of the ftatute interpreted by the intention of the 
legiflator would annul the letter of it. It is not 
indeed impoffible, that by a rare felicity of accident 
the fame law may apply to two fets of circum- 
ftances. But furely the prefumption is, that re- 
gulations well adapted for the manners, the focial 
diftindlions, and the ftate of property, of opinion, 
and of external relations of England in the reign 
of Alfred, or even in that of Edward I., will not 
be well fuited to Great Britain at the clofe of the 
reign of George III. For inftance : at the time 
when the greater part of the cottagers and inferior 
farmers were in a ftate of villenage, when Suffex 
alone contained feven thoufand, and the Ifle of 
Wight twelve hundred, Emilies of bondfmen, it 
was the law of the land that every freehfian fhould 
vQte in the aflembly of the nation perlbnally or by 
his reprefentative. An adl of Parliament in the 
year 1660 confirmed what a concuritnce df caufes 
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had previouflyefFedled: — e very Englifli man is now 
born free, the- laws of the land are the birth-right 
of every native, and with the exception of a few 
honorary privileges all clafles obey the fame laws,* 
Now, argues one of our political writers, it being 
made the conftitution of the land by our Saxon 
anceftors, that every freeman fliould have a vote, 
and all Engliflimen being now born free, therefore, 
by the conftitution of the land, every Englifliman 
has now a right to a vote. How (hall we reply to 
this without breach of that refpedl, to which the 
reafoner at leaft, if not the reafoning, is entitled ? 
If it be the definition of a pun, that it is the con- 
fufion of two different meanings under the fame 
or (bme fimilar (bund, we might almoft charac- 
terize this argument as being grounded on a grave 
pun. Our anceftors eftabli(hed the right of voting 
in a particular clafs of men, forming at that time 
the middle rank of fociety, and known to be all of 
them, or almoft all, legal proprietors — and thefe 
were then called the freemen of England : there- 
fore they eftabli(hed it in the lowed claifes of 
fociety, in thofe who polTefs no property, becaufe 

• The reference is to the abolition of the military tenures 
at theReftoration. “ For at length the military tenures, with 
all their heavy appendages, (having during the ufurpation 
been difcontinued) were deftroyed at one blow by the 
ftatute la Car. II. c. 24, which enafts that ♦ • ♦ 

all forts of tenures, held of the king or others, be turned 
into free and common focage 5 fave only tenures in frank- 
almoign, &€. A ftatute, which was a greater acquifition 
to the civil property of this kingdom than even magna 
carta itfelf.” Blackft. Comm. if. c. 5. — Ed. 
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thefe two are now called by the fame name ! 
Under a fimilar pretext, grounded on the fame 
precious logic, a Mameluke Bey extorted a large 
contribution from the Egyptian Jews : Thefe 
books, the Pentateuch, are ^authentic ? ” Yes ! ” 
‘‘ Well, the debt then is acknowledged : — and now 
the receipt, or the money, or your heads ! The 
Jews borrowed a large treafure from the Egyp- 
tians ; but you are the Jews, and on you, there- 
fore, I call for the repayment,” Befides, if a law 
is tQ«be interpreted by the known intention of its 
makers, the Parliament in 1660, which declared 
all natives of England freemen, but neither al^red 
nor meant thereby to alter the limitations of the 
right of eleftion, did to all intents and purpofes 
except that right from the common privileges of 
Engliflimen, as Engliflimen. 

A moment’s refleftion may convince us, that 
every fingle ftatute is made under the knowledge 
of all the other laws, with which it is meant to 
cQ-exift, and by which its adfion is to be modified 
and determined* In the legiflative as in the reli- 
gious code the text muft not be taken without the 
context. Now, I think, we may fafely leave it to 
the reformers themfelves to make choice between 
the civil and political privileges of Engliflimen at 
prefent, confidered as one fum total, ^d thofe of 
our anceftors in any former period of our hiftory, 
confidered as another, on the old principle, ^ take 
one and leave the other j but whichever you take, 
take it all or none.’ Laws feldom become obfo- 
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ktoii long as thqr are both uieful and praflicable j 
but flioilld there be an exception in any given law, 
there is no other way of reviving its validity but 
by convincing the exifting legiilature of its undi- 
miniihed practicability and expedience ; which in 
all eflential points is the fame as the recommend- 
ing of a new law. And this leads me to the third 
clafe of the advocates of reform, thofe, namely, 
who leaving ancient ftatutes to lawyers and hifto- 
rians, and univerfal principles with the demonftra- 
ble deductions from them to the fchools of Ipgic, 
mathematics, theology, and ethics, reft all their 
measures, which they wifli to fee adopted, wholly 
on their expediency. Confequently, they muft 
hold themfelves prepared to give fuch proof, as the 
nature of comparative expediency admits, and to 
bring forward fuch evidence, as experience and 
the logic of probability can fupply, that the plans 
which they recommend for adoption, are; — firft, 
practicable ; fecondly, fuited to the exifting circum- 
ftances; and laftly, neceflary or at leaft requifite, 
and fuch as will enable the government to ac- 
complifti more perfectly the ends for which it 
was inftituted. Thefe are the three indifpenfable 
conditions of all prudent change, the credentials, 
with which wifdom never fails to furnifli her pub- 
lic envoys. Whoever brings forward a meafure 
that combines this threefold excellence*, whether 
in the cabinet, the fenate, or by means of the 
prefs, merits emphatically the title of a patriotic 
ftatefman. Neither are they without a fair claim 
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to refpeftful attention as ftatc-counfellors, who 
fully aware of thefe conditionJ, and wjth a due 
fenfc of the difficulty of fulfilling them, employ 
their time and talents in making the attempt. An 
imperfefl: plan is not neceflarily a ufelefs plan : and 
in a complex enigma the greateft ingenuity is not 
always ftiewn by him who firft gives the complete 
folution. The dwarf fees farther than theg&nt, 
when he has the giant’s flioulders to mount on. 

Thus, as perfpicuoufly as I could, I have ex- 
pofe^ the erroneous principles of political philo- 
fophy, and pointed out the one only ground on 
which the conftitution of governments can be 
either condemned or juftified by wife men. 

If I interpret aright the figns of the times, that 
branch of politics which relates to the neceflity 
and prafticability of infufing new life into our le- 
giflature, as the beft means of fecuring talent and 
wifdom in the cabinet, will Ihortly occupy the 
public attention with a paramount intereft. I 
would gladly therefore fuggeft the proper ftate of 
feeling and the right preparatory notions with 
which this difquifition fhould be entered upon : 
and I do not know how I can efFeft this more 
naturally, than by relating the fa£ts and circum- 
ftances which influenced my own mind. I can 
fcarcely be accufed of egotifin as in the commu- 
nications and converfations which I am about to 
mention as having occurred to me during my refi- 
dence abroad, I am no otherwife the hero of the 
tale, than as being the paffive receivtjr or. auditor 
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To examine any thing wifely, two conditions 
are requifite : firft, a diftinft notion of the defirable 
ends, in the complete accomplifliment of which 
would confift the perfeftion of fuch a thing, or its 
ideal excellence ; and, fecondly, a calm and kindly 
mode of feeling, without which we (hall hardly 
fail either to overlook, or not to make due allow- 
an<fes for, the circumftances which prevent thefe 
ends from being all perfeftly realized in the parti- 
cular thing which we are to examine. For in- 
ftance, we muft have a general notion what a^man 
can be and ought to be, before we can fitly pro- 
ceed to determine on the merits or demerits of 
any one individual. For the examination of our 
own government, I prepared my mind, therefore, 
by a fhort catechifm, which I fhall communicate 
in the next eflay, and on which the letter and anec- 
dotes that follow, will, I flatter myfelf, be found 
an amufing, if not an inftruilive, commentary. 
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Hoc potijfmum pa^o felicem ac magnum regem fe fore 
judtcans j non fi quam plurimis fed fi quam optimis tmperet. 
rrotnde parum ejfe putat juftis prafidiis regnum fuum mu- 
nttjje. mji idem ytris eruditione juxta ac <vita integritate 
prarellenttbus ditet atque honeftet. Nimirum intelligit hac 
demum ejfe <vera regni decora^ has <veras opes : hanc oi^ram 

et nulhs unquam faculis cejfuram gloriam.’—^v’admiVovi- 
cheno, Epilc. Parifien. Epiltola. 


Judging that he will have employed the moft efFe6hial 
means of being a happy and powerful king, not by govern- 
ing the moft numerous but the moft moral peopfe. He 
deems it of fmall fufficicncy to have protected the country 
by fleets and garrifon, unlefs he lhall at the fame time eS- 

A {1 eminent learning and 

lanffity. Foj; thefe verily he conceives to be the true oma- 

“• “'y 


N what do all ftates agree ? A num- 
ber of men — exert — powers in 

union. Wherein do they differ? 
Firft, in the quality and quantity of 
the powers. One Hate poflelTes chemifts, me- 
chanifts, mechanics of all kinds, men of fcience ; 
the arts of war and peace; and its citizens natu- 
™ly ftrong and of habitual courage. Another 
ftate may poffefs none or a few only of thefe, or 
the lame more imoerfeaiv. Or of two ftates 
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poflfeffing the lame in equal perfe<Slion the one is 
more populous than the other, as in the inftance 
of France and Switzerland. Secondly, in the more 
or lefs perfeft union of thefe powers. Compare 
Mr. Leckie’s valuable and authentic documents 
refpefting the ftate of Sicily with the preceding 
eflay on taxation. Thirdly, in the greater or Icls 
aSiVity of exertion. Think of the papal ftate 
and its filent metropolis, and then of the county 
of Lancafter and the towns of Manchefter and 
Liverpool. What is the condition indifpen^ible 
to the exertion of powers in union by a number 
of men ? A government. What are the ends of 
government ? They are of two kinds, negative 
and pofitive. The negative ends of government 
are the prote<ftion of life, of perfonal freedom, of 
property, of reputation, and of religion, from fo- 
reign and from domeftic attacks. The pofitive 
ends are j — Firft, to make the means of fubfiftence 
more eafy to each individual : — Secondly, that in 
addition to the neceflaries of life he Ihould derive 
from the union and divifion of labour a (hare of 
the comforts and conveniencies which humanize 
and ennoble his nature ; and at the fame time the 
power of perfedling himfelf in his own branch of 
induftry by having thofe things which he needs 
provided for him by others among his fellow- 
citizens i the tools and raw or manufaftured ma- 
terials neceflary for his own employment being 
included. I knew a profound mathematician in 
who Mad devoted a full third of his life to 
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the difcovery of the longitude, and who had con- 
vinced not only himfelf but the principal mathe- 
maticians of Meflina and Palermo that he had fuc- 
ceeded ; but neither throughout Sicily nor Naples 
could he find a fingleartift capable of conftru6ling 
the inftrument which he had invented :* — Thirdly, 
the hope of bettering his own condition and that 
of his children. The civilized man gives up thofe 
fttmulants of hope and fear which conftitute the 
chief charm of the favage life : and yet his Maker 
has«diftingui{hed him from the brute that periflies, 
by making hope an inftiiiift of his nature ajd an 
indifpenfable condition of his moral and intelleftual 
progreflion. But a natural inftinft conftitutes a 
natural right, as far as its gratification is compa- 
tible with the equal rights of others. Hence our 
anceftors clafled thofe who were bound to the foil 
(adfcriptitii gleba) and incapable by law of alter- 
ing their condition from that of their parents, as 

, ♦ The good old man, who is poor, old, and blind, uni- 
verfally efteemed for the innocence and aufterity of his life 
not lels than for his learning, and yet univerfally negle 61 ed, 
except by perfons almoft as poor as himfelf, ftrongly re- 
minded me of a German epigram on Kepler, which may 
be thus tranilated : — 

No mortal fpirit yet had clomb fo high 
As Kepler — yet his country faw him die 
For very want ! the minds alone he fed, 

And fo the bodies left him without bread. 

The good old man prefented me with the book in which 
he has defcribed and demonftrated his invention : 'and I 
(hould with great pleafure tranfmit it to any mathematician 
who would feel an intereft in examining Jt and communi- 
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bondfmen or villeins, however advantageoufly they 
might otherwife be fituated. Refledt on the dire- 
ful efFedls of caftes in Hindoftan, and then transfer 
yourfelf in fancy to an Englifli cottage, — 

Where o’er the cradled infant bending 

Hope has her wilhful gaze, — 

and the fo/id mother dreams of her child’s future 
fortilfnes. — Who knows but he may come home a 
rich merchant, like fuch a one, or be a bifliop Or 
a judge ? The prizes are indeed few and rare, but 
ftill they are poffible ; and the hope is univerfal, 
and perhaps occafions more happinefs than even 
its fulfilment : — Laftly, the development of thofe 
faculties which are eflential to his human nature 
by the knowledge of his moral and religious duties, 
and the increafe of his intelledlual powers in as 
great a degree as is compatible with the other ends 
of focial union, and does not involve a contradic- 
tion. The pooreft Briton poflelTes much and im- 
portant knowledge, which he would not have had, 
if Luther, Calvin, Newton, and their compeers had 
not exiftcd ; but it is evident that the means of 
fcience and learning could not exift, if all men had 
a right to be made profound mathematicians or 
men of extenfive erudition. Still inftrudion is one 
of the ends of government : for it is that only which 
makes the abandonment of the favage ftate an ab- 
folute duty : and that conftitution is the beft, under 
which the average fum of ufeful knowledge is the 
greateft, and the caufes that awaken and encourage 
talent and genitis, the moft powerful and various. 
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Thefe were my preparatory notions. The in- 
fluences under which I proceeded to re-examine 
our own conftitution, were the following, which I 
give, not exadlly as they occurred, but in the order 
in which they will be ilkftrative of the different 
articles of the preceding paragraph. That we are 
better and happier than others is indeed no reafon 
for our not becoming Hill better ; efpecially as i^ith 
ft^es, as well as individuals, not to be progreflive 
is to be retrograde. Yet the comparifon will ufe- 
fullyi temper the defire of improvement with love 
and a fenfe of gratitude for what we already are. 

I. A Letter received^ at Malta^ from an Ame- 
rican officer of high rank^ who has ftnce re- 
ceived the thanks and rewards of Congrefs for 
his fervices in the Mediterranean. 

Sir, Grand Cairo, Dec. 13, 1804. 

The fame reafon, which induced me to requcft 
letters of introduftion to his Britannic Majefty’s 
agents here, fuggefted the propriety of (hewing an 
Englifli jack at the main top-gallant maft head, on 
entering the port of Alexandria on the 26th ult. 

The fignal was recognized ; and Mr. B was 

immediately on board. 

We found in port, a Turkifli Vice Admiral, 
with a (hip of the line, and fix frigates \ a part of 
which fquadron is ftatioried there to preferve the 
tranquillity of the country ; with juft as much in- 
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fluence as the fame number of pelicans would 
have on the fame ftation. 

On entering and paffing the ftreets of Alexan- 
dria, I could not but notice the very marked fatif- 
faftion, which every expreffion and every counte- 
nance of all denominations of people, Turks and 
Frenchmen only excepted, manifefted under an 
impfefEon that we were the avant^couriers of an 
Englifli army. They had conceived this from db- 
ferving the Englifh jack at our main, taking our 
flag perhaps for that of a faint, and becaufe as is 
common enough everywhere, they were ready to 
believe what they wifhed. It would have been 
cruel to have undeceived them : confequently with- 
out pofitively affuming it, we paffed in the charafter 
of Englilhmen among the middle and lower orders 
of fociety, and as their allies among thofe of better 
information. Wherever we entered or wherever 
halted, we were furrounded by the wretched in- 
habitants \ and ftunned with their benedidlions and 
prayers for bleflings on us, Will the Englifli 
come ? Are they coming ? God grant the Englifli 
may come ! we have no commerce — we have no 
money — we have no bread ! When will the Eng- 
lifli arrive ? ” My anfwer was uniformly, Patience ! 
The fame tone was heard at Rofetta as among the 
Alexandrians, indicative of the fame difpofltions ; 
only it was not fo loud, becaufe the inhabitants are 
lefs miferable, although without any traits of hap- 
pinefs. On the fourth, we left that village for 
Cairo,, and as tvell for our fecurity as to facilitate 
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our procurement of accommodations during our 
voyage, and our ftay there, the refident directed 

his fecretary, Capt, V , to accompany us, and 

to give us lodgings in his houfe. We afcended the 
Nile leifurely, and calling* at feveral villages, we 
plainly perceived that the national partiality, the 
ftrong and open expreflion of which procjaimed fo 
loudly the reelings of the Egyptians of the fea coaft, 
waS general throughout the country j and the 
prayers for the return of the Englifli as earneft as 
univerfal. 

On the morning of the fixth we went on fliore 
at the village of Sabour. The villagers exprefled 
an enthufiaftic gladnefs at feeing red and blue uni- 
forms and round hats; — (the French, I believe, 
wear three-cornered ones.) Two days before, five 
hundred Albanian deferters from the Viceroy ^s 
army had pillaged and left this village ; at which 
they had lived at free quarters about four weeks. 
— The famifliing inhabitants were now diftrefled 
with apprehenfions from another quarter, A com- 
pany of wild Arabs were encamped in fight. They 
dreaded their ravages and apprized us of danger 
From them. We were eighteen in the party, well 
^rmed \ and a pretty brilk fire which we raifed 
imong the numerous flocks of pigeons and other 
fmall fowl in the environs, muft have deterred them 
from mifehief, if, as is moft probable, they had me- 
ditated any againfl: us. Scarcely, however, were 
we on board and under weigh, when we faw thefe 
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the herds of camels, buffaloes, and cattle of the 
village, and drive many of them off wholly unan- 
noyed on the part of the unrefifting inhabitants, 
unlefs their fhrieks could be deemed an annoyance. 
They afterwards attacked and robbed feveral un- 
armed boats, which were a few hours aftern of us. 
The moft infenfible muft farely have been moved 
by "the fituation of the peafants of that village. 
While we were liftening to their complaints, they 
kiffed our hands, and with proftrations to the 
ground, rendered more affefting by the inflamed 
ftate of the eyes almoft univerfal amongft them, 
and which the new traveller might venially imagine 
to have been the immediate effeft of weeping and 
anguifli, they all implored Englifih fuccour. Their 
fhrieks at the affault of the wild Arabs feemed to 
implore the fame ftill more forcibly, while it tefti- 
fied what multiplied reafons they had to implore it. 
I confefs, I felt an almoft infurmountable impulfe 
to bring our little party to their relief, and might 
perhaps have done a rafh a6t, had it not been for 

the calm and juft obfervation of Captain V , 

that ‘‘ thefe were common occurrences, and that 
any relief which we could afford, would not merely 
be only temporary, but would exafperate the plun- 
derers to ftill more atrocious outrages after our de- 
parture.” 

On the morning of the feventh we landed near 
a village. At our approach the villagers fled : fig- 
nals of friendfhip brought fome of them to us. 
When they Were told that we were Englifhmeni 
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they flocked around us with demonflrations of joy, 
offered their fervices, and raifed loud ejaculations 
for our eftablifhment in the country. Here we 
could not procure a pint of milk for our coffee. 
The inhabitants had beeif plundered and chafed 
from their habitations by the Albanians and defert 
Arabs, and it was but the preceding day, they had 
returned to their naked cottages. ** 

Grand Cairo differs from the places already 
paffed, only as the prefence of the tyrant ftamps 
filence on the lips of mifery with the feal of terror. 
Wretchednefs here affunies the form of melan- 
’ choly ; but the few whifpers that are hazarJed, 
convey the fame feelings and the fame wifhes. And 
wherein does this mifery and confequent fpirit of 
revolution confift ? Not in any form of govern- 
ment but in a formlefs defpotifm, an anarchy in- 
deed, — for it amounts literally to an annihilation of 
every thing that can merit the name of government 
or juftify the ufe of the word even in the laxeft 
fenfe. Egypt is under the moft frightful defpotifm, 
yet has no matter. The T urkitti foldiery, rettrained 
by no difcipline, feize every thing by violence, not 
only all that their neceflities diftate, but whatever 
their caprices fuggett. The Mamelukes, who dif- 
pute with thefe the right of domination, procure 
themfelves fubfittence by means as lawfels though 
lefs infupportably opprelEve j and the wild Arabs 
availing themfelves of theoccaflon, plunder the ‘de- 
fencelefs wherever they find plunder. To finilh 
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thing which can be changed into currency, in order 
to find the means of fupporting an ungoverned, dif- 
organized, banditti of foreign troops, who receive 
the harveft of his oppreffion, defert and betray 
him. Of all this rapine, robbery, and extortion, 
the wretched cultivators of the foil are the perpe- 
tual vi£lims. A fpirit of revolution is the natural 
cdnfequence. 

The reafon the inhabitants of this country give 
for preferring the Englifh to the French, whether 
true or falfe, is as natural as it is fimple, and«as in- 
fluential as natural. “ The Englifli,” fay they, 
‘‘pay for every thing, — the French pay nothing, 
and take every thing.^^ They do not like this kind 
of deliverers.” 

Well, thought I, after the perufal of this letter, 
the flave trade, which had not then been abolilhed, 
— is a dreadful crime, an Englifli iniquity, and to 
fandlion its continuance under full convi(5):ion and 
parliamentary confeflion of its injuftice and inhu- 
manity, is, if poffible, ftill blacker guilt. Would 
that our difcontents were for a while confined to 
our moral wants ! Whatever may be the defefts 
of our conftitution, we have at leaft an eflfeftive 
government, and that too compofed of men who 
were born with us and are to die among us. Wc 
are at leaft preferved from the incurfions of foreign 
enemies; the intercommunion of interefts pre- 
cludes a civil war, and the volunteer fpirit of the 
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lanes of our crowded metropolis that quiet and fe- 
curity which the remoteft villager at "the fataradis 
of the Nile prays for in vain, in his mud hovel ! 

Not yet enflaved nor wholly vile, 

O Albion, O my motRer iile ! 

Thy vallies fair, as Eden’s bowers, 

Glitter green with funny (howers j 
Thy gralTy uplands’ gentle fwells 
Echo to the bleat of Socks ; — 

Thofe grafly hills, thofe glitt’ring dells 
Proudly ramparted with rocks, — 

And ocean ’mid his uproar wild 
Speaks fafety to his idand-child. 

Hence for many a fearlefs age 
Has focial quiet loved thy (hore j 
Nor ever proud invader’s rage 
Or fack’d thy towers or ftain’d thy fields with gore. 


II. Anecdote 

Buonaparte, during his fliort flay at Malta, call- 
ed out the Maltefe regiments railed by the Knights, 
amounting to fifteen hundred of the ftouteft young 
men of the iflands. As they were drawn up on 
tho parade, he informed them, in a bombaftic ha- 
rangue, that he had reftored them to liberty ; but 
in proof that his attachment to them was not 
bounded by this benefa£Iion, he would now give 
them an opportunity of adding glory to freedom — 
— and concluded by aiking who of them would 
march forward to be his fellow-foldiers on the 
banks of the Nile, and contribute a flower of Mal- 
tefe heroifm to the immortal wreaths of fame, with 
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which he meant to crown the pyramids of Egypt ! 
Not a man ftirred : all gave a filent refufal. They 
were inftantly furrounded by a regiment of French 
foldiers, marched to the Marino, forced on board 
the tranfports, and threatened with death if any 
one of them attempted his efcape, or fliould be dif- 
covered in any part of the iflands of Malta or Go- 
za. At Alexandria they were always put in the 
front, both to fave the French foldiery, and to pre- 
vent their running away : and of the whole num- 
ber, fifty only furvived to revifit their native^coun- 
try^ From one of thefe furvivors I firft learned 
this faft, which was afterwards confirmed to me 
by feveral of his remaining comrades, as well as 
by the moll refpe£l:able inhabitants of Valette. 

This anecdote recalled to my mind an acciden- 
tal converfation with an old countryman in a cen- 
tral dillridl of Germany. I purpofely omit names 
becaufe the day of retribution has come and gone 
by.’*' I was looking at a ftrong fortrefs in the dif- 
tance, which formed a highly interefting objedl in 
a rich and varied landfcape, and alked the old man, 
who had flopped to gaze at me, its name, adding 
— How beautiful it looks ! It may be well 

• This anecdote refers to the transfer made by the Land- 
grave of Hefle-CalTel of a body of his troops to the fervice 
of Great Britain in the iiril American war : 

— and leagued with theft 
Each petty German princeling, nuiTd in gore j 
Soul-hardenM barterers of human blood — 

Death’s prime Have-merchants— fcorpion whips of fate I, 
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enough to look at,” anfwered he, “ but God keep 
all Chriftians from being taken thither !” He then 
proceeded to gratify the curiofity which he had thus 

excited, by informing me that the Baron 

had been taken out of his bed at midnight and car- 
ried to that fortrefs — that he was not heard of for 
nearly two years, when a foldier who had fled over 
the boundaries fent information to his family of the 
place and mode of his imprifonment. As I have 
no defign to work on the feelings of my readers, I 
pafs ^ver the ftiocking detail : had not the lan- 
guage and countenance of my informant precluded 
fuch a fufpicion, I might have fuppofed that he%ad 
been repeating fome tale of horror from a romance 
of the dark ages. ‘‘ What was his crime ?” I 
afked, — The report is,” faid the old man, ‘‘ that 
in his capacity as minifter he had remonftrated 
with the concerning the extravagance of 

his miftrefs, an outlandifli countefs ; and that (he 
in revenge perfuaded the fovereign, that it was the 
Batron who had communicated to a profelTor^at 
Gottingen the particulars of the infamous fale of 
fome thoufand of his fubjefts as foldiers.” On 
the fame day I difcovered in the landlord of a fmall 
public houfc one of the men who had been thus 
fold. He feemed highly delighted in entertaining 
an Englifli gentleman, and in once more talking 
Englifli after a lapfe of ib many years. He was 
far from regretting this incident in his life, bu^ his 
account of the manner in which they were forced 
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ler’s itnpaffioned defcription of the fame or a fimi- 
lar fcene, in his tragedy of Cabal and Love, as to 
leave a perfect conviction on my mind, that the 
dramatic pathos of that defcription was not greater 
than its hiftoric fidelity. 

As I was thus reflecting, I glanced my eye on 
the leading paragraph of a London newfpaper, con- 
taming much angry declamation, and fome bitter 
truths, refpedting our military arrangements. It 
were in vain, thought I, to deny that the influence 
of parliamentary intereft, which prevents tlje im- 
menfe patronage of the crown from becoming a 
deipotic power, is not the moft likely to fccure the 
ablell commanders or the fitteft perfons for the 
management of our foreign empire. However, 
thank God ! if we fight, we fight for our own king 
and country : and grievances which may be pub- 
licly complained of, there is fome chance of feeing 
remedied, . 

III. A celebrated profelTor in a German uni- 
verfity, Ihewed me a very pleafing print, entitled. 
Toleration. — A Roman Catholic prieft, a Lutheran 
divine, a Calvinift minifter, a Quaker, a Jew, and 
a philofopher, were reprcfented fitting round the 
fame table, over which a winged figure hovered in 
the attitude of protection. “ For this harmlefs 
print,” faid my friend, ‘‘ the artift was imprifoned, 
and having attempted to efcape, was fentenced to 
draw the boats on the banks of the Danube, with 
robbers and murderers : and there died in lefs than 
two months^ from exhauftion and expofure. In 
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your happy country, fir, this print would be con- 
fidered as a pleafing fcene from real life : for in 
every great town throughout your empire you may 
meet with the original/’ ‘‘Yes,” I replied, “as 
far as the negative ends jf government are con- 
cerned, we have no reafon to complain. Our go- 
vernment protefts us from foreign enemies, and 
our laws fecure our lives, our perfonal freectem, 
our property, reputation, and religious rights, from 
domeftic attacks. Our taxes, indeed, are enor- 
mous” — “ Oh ! talk not of taxes,” faid my friend, 
“till you have refided in a country where the boor 
difpofes of his produce to ftrangers for a foreign 
mart, not to bring back to his family the comforts 
and conveniences of foreign manufeftures, but to 
procure that coin which his lord is to fquander away 
in a diftant land. Neither can I with patience hear 
it faid, that your laws a6); only to the negative ends 
of government. They have a manifold pofitive 
influence, and their incorrupt adminiftration gives 
a polour to all your modes of thinking, and is one 
of the chief caufes of your fuperior morality in' pri- 
vate as well as public life.” 


* “The adminiftration of juftice throughout the continent 
is partial, venal, and infamous. I have, in converfation 
with many fenfible men, met with fomething of content with 
their governments in all other refpefts than this ; but upon 
the ^ueftion of expelling juftice to be really and fairly ad- 
miniftered, every one conUft'^d there was no fuch thing to 
be looked for. The condu6l of the judges is profligate and 
atrocious. Upon almoft every caufe that comes before them 
intereft is openly made with tne judges ; and woe betide the 
man , who„ with a ramfe to flinnnrll: haii no%neans of conci- 
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My limits compel me to ftrike out the different 
incidents which I had written as a commentary on 
the former three of the pofitive ends of govern- 
ment. To the moral feelings of my readers they 
might have been ferviceable ; but for their under- 
ftandings they are fuperfluous. It is furely impof- 
fible to perufe thofe ends, and not admit that all 
three are realized under our government to a de- 
gree unexampled in any other old and long peopled 
country. The defeats of our conftitution, in which 
word I include the laws and cuffoms of the.Jand 
as well as its fcheme of legiflative and executive 
power, muff exift, therefore, in the fourth, namely, 
the produftion of the higheft average of general 
information, of general moral and religious princi- 
ples, and the excitements and opportunities which 
it affords to paramount genius and heroic power 
in a fufEcient number of its citizens. Thefe are 
points in which it would be immorality to reft con- 
tent with the prefumption, however well founded, 
that we are better than others, if we are not what 
we ought to be ourfelves, and are not ufing the 
means of improvement. The firft queftion then 


listing favour, either W the beauty of a handfome wife, or 
by other methods.'* — ^This quotation is confined in the ori- 
ginal to France under the monarchy 5 I have extended the 
application, and adopted the words as comprifing the refult 
of my own experience 1 and I take this opportunity of de- 
claring, that the moft important parts of Mr. Leckie's ftate- 
ment concerning Sicily, 1 myfelt know to be accurate, and 
am authorized by what I myfelf faw there, to rely on the 
whole as a fair and unexaggerated reprefentation. 
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is, What is the fa6l ? The fecond upon the fuppo- 
fition of a defeft or deficiency in one or all of thefe 
points, and that to a degree which may afFc 61 : our 
power and profperity, if not our abfolute fafety, — 
are the plans of legiflative reform that have hitherto 
been propofed fit or likely to remove fuch defeft, 
and fupply fuch deficiency ? The thirds and laft 
queftion is, — Should there appear reafon to drfny 
or doubt this, are there any other means, and what 
are they ?. — Of thefe points in the concluding eflay 
of this feftion. 

A French pntleman in the reign of Louis X^V. 
was comparing the French and Englifh writers 
with all the boaftfulnefs of national prepofTeffion. 
‘‘ Sir ! ” replied an Englifhman better verfed in the 
principles of freedom than the canons of criticifm, 
‘‘ there are but two fubjedks worthy the human in- 
telle6t, politics and religion, our ftate here and our 
ftate hereafter j and on neither of thefe dare you 
write,” Long may the envied privilege be pre- 
ferred to my countrymen of writing and talking 
concerning both ! Neverthelefs, it behoves us all 
to confider, that to write or talk concerning any 
fubje£l, without having previoufly taken the pains 
to underftand it, is a breach of duty which we owe 
to ourfelves, though it may be no ofiFence againft 
the laws of the land. The privilege o£ talking and 
even publifhing nonfenfe is neceflary in a free 
ftate; but the more fparingly we make ufe of it the 
better. 
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Then we may thank ourfelves, 

Who fpell-bound by the magic name of peace 
Dream golden dreams. Go, warlike Britain, go, 
For the grey olive-branch change thy green laurels : 
Hang up thy rufty helmet, that the bee 
If Jay have a hive, or fpider find a loom ! 

Inftead of doubling drum and thrilling fife 
Be lull'd in lady's lap with amorous flutes. 

But for Napoleon, know, he'll fcorn this calm : 

The ruddy planet at his birth bore fway ; 

Sanguine, aduft, his humour, and wild fire 
His ruling element. Rage, revenge, and cunning 
Make up the temper of this captain's valour. 



ITTLE profpeftive wifdom can that 
man obtain, who hurrying onward 
with the current, or rather torrent, 
of events, feels no interoft in their 


importance, except as far as his curiofity is excited 


by their novelty j and to whom all refle£tion and 
retrofpefl are wearifome. If ever there were a 


time when the formation of juft public principles 
becomes a duty of private morality; when the 
principles of morality in general ought to be made 
to 'bear on our public fuffrages, and to affe£l every 
great national determination ; when, in ftiort, his 
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fire-fide ; and when the feelings and truths which 
give dignity to the fireAde and tranquillity to the 
death-bed, ought to be prefent and influential in 
the cabinet and in the fenate — that time is now 
with us. As an introdu£Mon to, and at the fame 
time as a commentary on, the fubjeft of interna- 
tional law, I have taken a review of the circum- 
ftances that led to the treaty of Amiens, and •the 
recommencement of the war, more efpecially with 
regard to the occupation of Malta. 

In# a rich commercial ilate, a war feldom fails 
to become unpopular by length of continuance. 
The lirft, or revolution war, which towardi its 
clofe, had become juft and neceflary, perhaps be- 
yond any former example, had yet caufes of unpo- 
pularity peculiar to itfelf. Exhauftion is the natu- 
ral confequence of exceflive ftimulation, in the 
feelings of nations equally as in thofe of individuals. 
Wearied out by overwhelming novelties ; ftunned, 
as it were, by a feries of ftrange explofions ; fick 
too of hope long delayed ; and uncertain as to the 
real objeft and motive of the war, from the rapid 
change and general failure of its oftenfible objefts 
and motives ; the public mind for many months 
preceding the figning of the preliminaries had loft 
all its tone and elafticity. The confeioufnefs of 
mutual errors and mutual difappointments difpofed 
the great majority of all parties to a ipirit of difli- 
dence and toleration, which, amiable as it may be 
in individuals, in a nation, and above all-in an opu- 
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to apathy and felfifh indulgence. An unmanly 
impatience for peace became only not univerfal. 
After as long a reflftance as the nature of our con- 
ftitution and national chara£^er permitted or even 
endured, the government applied at length the only 
remedy adequate to the greatnefs of the evil, a re- 
medy which the magnitude of the evil juftified, 
and» which nothing but an evil of that magnitude 
could juftify. At a high price they purchafed for 
us the name of peace, at a time when the views of 
France became daily more and more incompatible 
with our vital interefts. Confidering the peace as 
a mere truce of experiment, wife and temperate 
men regarded with complacency the treaty of 
Amiens, for the veiy reafons that would have in- 
fured the condemnation of any other treaty under 
any other circumftances. Its palpable deficiencies 
were its antidote j or rather they formed its very 
eflence, and declared at firft fight, what alone it 
was, or was meant to be. Any attempt at that 
time and in this treaty to have fecured Italy, Hol- 
land, and the German empire would have been, in 
the literal fenfe of the word, prepofterous. The 
nation would have withdrawn all faith in the paci- 
fic intentions of the minifter^, if the negotiation 
had been broken off on a plea of this kind : for it 
had taken for granted the extreme defirablenefs, 
nay, the neceffity of a peace, and, this once admit-, 
ted, there would, no doubt, have been an abfurdity 
in continuing the war for objeifts which the war 
furnifhed no nfcans of realizing. If the Firft Con- 
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ful had entered into ftlpulations with us refpeAing 
the continent, they would have been obferved only 
as long as his .intereft from other caufes might have 
diftated ; — they would have been figned with as 
much fmcerity and obfervfed with as much good 
faith as the article actually inferted in the treaty of 
Amiens, refpefting the integrity of the Turkilh 
empire. This article indeed was wifely infifted on 
b/us, becaufe it afFeAed both our national honour, 
and the interefts of our Indian empire immediately; 
and dlill more, perhaps, becaufe this of all others 
was the moft likely to furnilh an early proof of the 
Firft Confurs^real difpofitions. But deeply in- 
terefted in the fate of the continent, as we are 
thought to be, it would neverthelefs have been 
moll idle to have abandoned a peace, upon the 
fuppofition of its being at all defirable, on the 
ground that the French government had refliied 
that which would have been of no value had it 
been granted, 

* Indeed there refults one ferious difadvantage 
from infilling on the rights and interefts of Auftria, 
the Empire, Switzerland, &c. in a treaty between 
England and France, and, as it Ihould feem, no 
advantage to counterbalance it. For fo, any at- 
tack on thofe rights inftantly pledges our cha- 
racfter and national dignity to commence a war, 
however inexpedient it may happen to be, and 
however hopelefs : while if a war be expedient, any 
attack on thefe countries by France furnilhes a 
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independently of all pofidve treaty. Seen in this 
lig^t, the defeats of the treaty of Amiens become 
its real merits. If the government of France made 
peace in the fpirit of peace, then a friendly inter- 
courle and the humanizing influences of com- 
merce and reciprocal hofpitality would gradually 
bring about in both countries the dirpofitions necef- 
fary<for the calm difcuflion and flncere conclufion 
of a genuine, eflicient, and comprehenlive treaty. 
If the contrary proved the faft, the treaty of 
Amiens contained in itfelf the principles of its own 
diflfolution. It was what it ought to be. If the 
Firft^onful had both meant and de&lt fairly by us, 
the treaty would have led to a true fettlement: 
but he acting as all prudent men expedted that he 
would a£t, it fupplied juft reafons for the com- 
mencement of war, and at its deceafe left us, as a 
legacy, bleflings that afTuredly hr outweighed our 
lofTes by the peace. It left us popular enthuliafm, 
national unanimity, and flmplicity of obje(ft ; and 
removed one inconvenience which cleaved to the 
laft war, by attaching to the right objeAs, and en- 
lifting under their proper banners, the fcorn and 
hatred of flavery, the paflion for freedom, all the 
high thoughts and high feelings that connedl us 
with the honoured names of paft ages s and infpire 
fentiments and language, to which our Hamp- 
dens, Sidneys, and RuiTels, might liften without 
jealoufy. 

The late peace then was ijegotiated by the go- 
vernment, ratified by the legiflature, and received 
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bytbe nation, as an experiment, ~as the only means 
of exhibiting fuch proof as would be fatisfa6i;ory 
to the people in their then temper \ whether Buo- 
naparte devoting his ambition and a£tivity to the 
re-eftablifhment of trade, colonial tranquillity, and 
focial morals, in France, would abftain from in- 
fulting, alarming and endangering the Brijtifh em- 
pire. And thefe thanks at leaft were due to the 
Firft Conful, that he did not long delay the proof. 
With more than papal infolence he ilTued edi£ls 
of anathema againft us, and excommunicated us 
from all interference in the affairs of the contir^nt. 

, He infulted us ftill more indecently by pertinacious 
demands refpefting our conftitutional laws and 
rights of hofpitality \ by the official publication of 
Sebaftiani's report ; and by a direft perfonal out- 
rage offered in the prefence of all the foreign mi- 
nifters to the king of England, in the perfon of his 
ambaffador. He both infulted and alarmed us by 
a difplay of the moft perfidious ambition in the 
fubverfion of the independence of Switzerland, in 
the avowal of defigns againft Egypt, Syria, and the 
Greek iflands, and in the miffion of military fpies 
to Great Britain itfelf. And by forcibly maintain- 
ing a French army in Holland, he at once infulted, 
alarmed, and endangered us. What can render a 
war juft — its expedience being pre-fuppofed — if 
infult, repeated alarm, and danger do not ? And 
how can it be expedient for a rich, united, Snd 
powerful ifland-empire to remain in nominal peace 
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bour, who has proved that to wage againft it an 
unmitigated war of infult, alarm, and endangerment 
is both his temper and his fyftem ? 

Many attempts were made by Mr. Fox to ex- 
plain away the force of the greater number of the 
faSs here enumerated : but the great faft, for 
which alpne they have either force or meaning, the 
griat ultimate faft, that Great Britain had been 
infulted, alarmed, and endangered by France, Mr. 
Fox himfelf expreflly admitted. The oppofers, 
however, of the prefent war concentre the ftiength 
of ^their caufe in the following brief argument. 
Although we grant, lay they, the grievances fet 
forth in our manifefto to be as notorious as they 
are alTerted to be, yet more notorious they cannot 
be than that other h(k which utterly annuls them 
as reafons for a war, — the fa£l,that minifters them- 
felves regard them only as the pompous garnilh of 
the dilh. It ftands on record, that Buonaparte 
might have purchafed our filence for ever, refpeft- 
ing thele infults and injuries, by a mere acquief* 
cence on his part in our retention of Malta. The 
whole treaty of Amiens is little more than a per- 
plexed bond of compromile relpedting Malta. On 
Malta we refted the peace : for Malta we renewed 
the war. . So fay the oppofers of the prefent war. 
As its advocate I do not deny the fa6I as ftated by 
them ; but I hope to achieve all, and more than 
all, 'the purpofes of fuch denial, by an explanation 
of the faft. The difficulty then refolves itfelf into 
two queftioifs : firft, in what fenfe of the words 
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can we be faid to have gone to war for Malta 
alone ? Secondly, wherein does the importance of 
Malta confift ? The anfwer to the fecond will be 
found in the notice of the* life of Sir Alexander 
Ball, the liberator and political father of the Mal- 
tefe, contained in a fubfequent part of this work :♦ 
while the attempt to fettle the firft queftion, fb as 
at the fame time to elucidate the law of nations 
and its identity with the law of confcience, will 
occupy the remainder of the prefent effay. 

I. In what fenfe can we be affirmed to have renffved 
the war for Malta alone ? 

If we had known or could reafonably have be- 
lieved, that the views of France were and would 
continue to be friendly or negative toward Great 
Britain, neither the fubverfion of the independence 
of Switzerland, nor the maintenance of a French 
army in Holland, would have furniihed any pru- 
dent ground for war. For the only way by which 
we could have injured France, namely, the deftruc- 
tion of her commerce and navy, would increafe 
her means of continental conquefts, by concen- 
trating all the refources and energies of the French 
empire in her military powers : while the Ioffes 
and miferies which the French people would fuf- 
fer in confequence, and their magnitude, compared 
with any advantages that might accrue to tliem 


• Sec vol. lii. eflays 3, 4, 5, 6, of the^third Landing 
Place,— ' 
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from the extenfion of the name, France, were fads 
which, we knew by experience, would weigh as 
nothing with the exifting government. Its attacks 
on the independence of its continental neighbours 
became motives to us for the recommencement of 
hoftility, only as far as they gave proofs of a hof- 
tile intention toward ourfelves, and facilitated the 
realizing of fuch intention. If any events had taken 
place, increafing the means of injuring this coun- 
try, even though thefe events furniflied no moral 
ground of complaint againft France, (fuch for in- 
ftanjce, might be the great extenfion of her popu- 
lation and revenue, from freedom and a wife go- 
vernment) much more, if they were the fruits of 
iniquitous ambition, and therefore in themfelves 
involved the probability of a hoftile intention to us 
— then, I fay, every after occurrence would be- 
come important, and both a juft and expedient 
ground of war, in proportion, not to the impor- 
tance of the thing in itfelf, but to the quantity of 
evident proof afforded by it of a hoftile defign in 
the government, by whofe power our interefts are 
endangered. If by demanding the immediate eva- 
cuation of Malta, when he had himfelf deftroyed 
the fecurity of its a<ftual independence — on his 
promife of preferving which our pacific promifes 
refted as on their foie foundation — and this too, 
after he had openly avowed fuch defigns on Egypt, 
as not only in the opinion of our minifters, but in 
his own opinion, made it of the greateft impoiv 
tance to this {:ountry, that Malta ihould not be un- 
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der French influence ; — if by this conduit the 
Firft Conful exhibited a decifive proof of his inten- 
tion to violate our rights and to undermine our 
national interefts ; then his preceding aitions 
on the continent became proofs likewife of the fame 
intention ; and any one ♦ of thefe aggreffions in- 
volved the meaning of the whole. Which of them 
was to determine us to war would be decided by 
other and prudential confiderations. Had the Firft 
Conful acquiefed in our detention of Malta, he 
would thereby have furniflied fuch proof of pacific 


* A hundred cafes might be imagined which would 
place this aflertion in its true light. Suppofe, for inftance, 
a country, according to the laws of which a parent might 
not difinherit a fon without having firft convi6led him of 
fome one of fundry crimes enumerated in a fpecific ftatute. 
Caius, by a feries of vicious a6iions, has fo nearly convinced 
his father of his utter worthlefthefs, that the father refolves, 
on the next provocation, to ufe the very ftrft opportunity 
of legally dinnheriting this fon* The provocation occurs, 
and in itfelf furnifhes this opportunity, and Caius is difin- 
hbrited, though for an a£lion much lefs glaring and into- 
lerable than moft of his preceding delinquencies had been. 
The advocates of Caius complain that he fhould be thus 
punifhed for a comparative trifle, fo many worfe mifde- 
meanours having been paiTed over. The father replies: 

This, his laft aflion, is not the caufe of the difinheritance \ 
but the means of difinheriting him. I punifhed him by it 
rather than for it. In truth, it was not for any of his ac- 
tions that I have thus puniftied him, but for his vices; that 
is, not fo much for the injuries which I liave fuffered, as 
for the difpofitions which thefe a6lions evinced ; for the in- 
folent and alarming intentions of which they are proofs. 
Now of this habitual temper, of thefe dangerous pufpofes, 
his laft a6lion is as true and complete a manifeftation as any 
or all of his preceding offences ; and it therefore may and 
muft be takep as their common reprefent j^ive. 
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intentions, as would have led to further hopes, 
would have leflened our alarm from his former aSs 
of ambition, and relatively to us have altered in 
fome degree their nature. 

It fhould never be forgotten, that a parliament 
or national council is eflentially different from a 
court of jiuftice, alike in its obje£ls and its duties. 
In the latter, the juror lays afide his private know- 
ledge and his private connections, and judges ^x- 
clufively according to the evidence adduced in the 
court : in the former, the fenator aCts upon his 
own internal convictions, and oftentimes upon pri- 
vate information, which it would be imprudent or 
criminal to difclofe. Though his oftenfible reafon 
ought to be a true and juft one, it is by no means 
necelTary that it fhould be his foie or even his chief 
reafon. In a court of juftice, the juror attends to 
the character and general intentions of the accufed 
party, excluiively, as adding to the probability of 
his having or not having committed the one parti- 
cular action then in queftion. The fenator, on the 
contrary, when he is to determine on the conduCt 
of a foreign power, attends to particular aCtions, 
chiefly in proof of character and exifting inten- 
tions. Now there were many and very powerful 
reafons why, though appealing to the former ac- 
tions of Buonaparte, as confirmations of his hoftile 
fpirit and alarming ambition, we fhould neverthe- 
lefs itlake Malta the direCt objeCl and final determi- 
nant of the war. Had we gone to war avowedly 
for the indepeftdence of Holland and S.witzerland,' 
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we fhould have furnifhed Buonaparte with a co- 
lourable pretext for annexing both countries im- 
mediately to the French empire,* which, if he 
fhould do (as if his power continued he moft afllir- 
edly would Iboner or later) by a mere a<5l of vio- 
lence, and undifguifed tyranny, there would follow 
a moral weakening of his power in the minds of 
men, which might prove of incalculable advantage 
to the independence and well-being of Europe; 
but which, unfortunately, for this very reafon, that 
it is npt to be calculated, is too often difregarded 
by ordinary ftatefmen. At all events, it would 
have been made the plea for banifhing, plunder- 
ing, and perhaps murdering, numbers of virtuous 
and patriotic individuals, as being the partizans of 
the enemy of the continent. Add to this, that we 
fhould have appeared to have rulhed into a war 
for objefts which by war we could not hope to re- 
alize ; we fhould have exacerbated the misfortunes 
of jthe countries of which we had elefted ourfelves 
the champions ; and the war would have appeared 
a mere war of revenge and reprifal, a circumftance 
always to be avoided where it is pof&ble. The 
ableft and beil men in the Batavian republic, thofe 
who felt the inful ts of France moft acutely, and were 
fuiFering from her oppref&ons the naoft feverely, 
entreated our government, through their minifter, 
not to make the ftate of Holland the great often- 


♦ The greater part of this eflay was written in the year 
in Maka, at the requeil of Sir Alexailder Ball. 
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fible reafbn of the war. The Swifs patriots, too, 
believeci that we could do nothing to affift them at 
that time, and attributed to our forbearance the 
comparatively timid ufe which France has made 
hitherto of her abfolute power over that country. 
Befides, Auftria, whom the changes on the conti- 
nent mqch more nearly concerned than England, 
hiving refufed all co-operation with us, there is 
reafon to fear that an opinion, deftrudlive of the 
one great blefCng purchafed by the peace, our na- 
tional unanimity, would have taken deep «oot in 
th^ popular mind, namely, that thefe changes were 
mere pretexts. Neither fliould we forget, that the 
laft war had left a didike in our countrymen to 
continental interference, and a not unplaufible per- 
fuafion, that where a nation has not fufficient fen- 
fibility as to its wrongs to commence a war againft 
the aggreiTor, unbribed and ungoaded by Great 
Britain, a war begun by the government of fuch a 
nation, at the inftance of our government, has lit- 
tle chance of other than a difaftrous refult, the cha- 
racter and revolutionary refources of the enemy 
confidered. Whatever may be the ftrength or 
weaknefs of this argument, it is however certain, 
that there was a ftrong predileCtion in the Britilh 
people, for a caufe indifputably and peculiarly 
Britifh. And this feeling is not altogether un- 
grounded. In practical politics and the great ex- 
penditures of national power, we muft not pretend, 
to be too far-flghted : otherwife even a tranfient 
peace would be impoiSble among the European 
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nations. To future and diftant evils we may al- 
ways oppo(e the various unforefeen events that are 
ripening in the womb of the future. Laftly, it is 
chiefly to immediate and ynequivocal attacks on 
our own interefts and honour, that we attach the 
notion of right with a full and eflicient feeling. 
Now, though we may be firft ftimulated to adtbn 
by probabilities and profpefts of advantage, and 
thotigh there is a perverfe reftleflhels in human na- 
ture, which renders almoft all wars popular at their 
comnsencement, yet a nation always needs a fenfe 
of pofitive right to fteady its fpirit. There ia al- 
ways needed fome one realbn, fliort, fimple, and 
independent of complicated calculation, in order to 
give a fort of mufcular ftrength to Ae public mind, 
when the power that refults from enthuiiafm, ani- 
mal fpirits, and the charm of novelty, lhall have 
evaporated. 

.There is no feding more honourable to our na- 
ture, and few that llrike deeper ropt when our na- 
ture is happily circumftanced, tfian the jealoufy 
concerning a pofitive. right, independent of an 
immediate intereft. To furrtnder, m our nation^ 
charader, the mereft trifle that i$ i^^ly our right, 
the mereft rock on which the waves will Icarcely 
permit the fea-fowl to lay/its at^ the demand 

of an infplent and powerfiil^ lTival, dh a ihopkeep- 
eris calculation of lofi apd gain, is in its final, and 
aflTuredly not very difttot, con^uences, a Ipfs of 
every thing— of natipnal fpirit, of nati^al inde- 
pendence, atid of riie veiy wealth for 

VOL. ii; 
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which the low calculation was made. This feel** 
ing in individuals, indeed, and in private life, is to 
be iacrificed to religion. Say rather,* that by reli* 
gion, it is tranfmuted into a higher virtue, growing 
on a higher and engrafted branch, yet nourifhed 
from the fame root ; that it remains in its elTence 
the fame Ipirit, but 

Made pure by thought, and naturalized in heaven ; 

and he who cannot perceive the moral differences 
of national and individual duties, comprehends 
neither the one nor the other, and is not a whit 
the better Chriftian for being a bad patriot. Con- 
fidered nationally, it is as if the captain of a man 
of war fhould ftrike and furrender his colours un- 
der the pretence, that it would be folly to rifk the 
lives of fo many good Chriftian Tailors for the fake 
of a few yards of coarfe canvafs ! Of fuch rea- 
foners I take an indignant leave in the words of 
an obfcure poet : — 

Fear never wanted arguments : you do 
Reafon yourfelves into a careful bondage, 

Circumfpeft only to your mifery. 

I could urge freedom, charters, country, laws, 

Oods, and religion, and fuch precious names— 

Nay, what ypu value higher, wealth i But that 
You fue for bondage,' yielding to demands 
As impious as they^re infolent, and have 
Only this fluggifh aim, — ^to perilh full ! 

And here it is neceftary to animadvert on a 
principWgAerted by Lord Minto, (ih his fpe^cb, 

Caitwru^t. Th^iSlege, or Love's Convert. Aft I. 
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June 6th, 1803, and afterwards publifhed at full 
length) that France had an undoubted right to in- 
Aft on our abandonment of Malta, a right not 
given, but likewife not abrogated, by the treaty of 
Amiens. Surely in this effort of candour, his 
Lordfliip muft have forgotten the circumftances 
on which he exerted it. The cafe is Amply thus : 
the BritiAi government was convinced, and i!he 
French government admitted the juftice of the 
convi(Si:ion, that it was of the utmoft importance 
to ouc interefts, that Malta fliould remain unin* 
Auenced by France. The French government 
bound itfelf down by a (blemn treaty, that it would 
ufe its heft endeavours, in conjun< 5 fion with us, to 
fecure this independence. This promife was no 
aft of liberality, no generous free-gift, on the part 
of France — No ! we purchafed it at a high price. 
We diA)anded our forces, we difmifled our iailors, 
and we gave up the beft part of the fruits of our 
n%val viftories. Can it therefore with a (hadow 
of plauAbility be affirmed, that the right to infift 
on our evacuation of the ifland was unaltered by 
the treaty of Amiens, when this demand was' 
ftriftly tantanlount to our furrender of all the ad- 
vantages which we bsd bought of France at fo 
high a price, — tantamovint to a dire£l breach on 
her part, not merely of a fblemn treaty, but of an 
abfolute bargain ? It was not only the perAdy of 
unprincipled ambition~thr demand was the frau- 
dulent trick of a (harper. For what did* France ? 
She Add us the independence of Malti then 
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erted her power, and annihilated the very poilibi- 
lity of tljat independence, and laftly, demanded of 
us that we fhould leave it bound hand and foot 
for her to feize without trouble, whenever her 
ambitious proje£ls led her to regard fuch feizure as 
expedient. We bound ourfelves to furrender it 
to the I^nights of Malta — not furely to Jofeph, 
Rbbert,or Nicholas, but to a known order, clothed 
with certain powers, and capable of exerting them 
in confequence of certain revenues. We found 
no fuch order. The men indeed and the., name 
we^found : and even fo, if we had purchafed Sar- 
dinia of its (bvereign for ib many millions of mo- 
ney, which through our national credit, and from 
the equivalence of our national paper to gold and 
filver, he might have agreed to receive in bank 
notes, and if he had received them — doubtlefs, he 
would have the bank-notes, even though immedi- 
ately after our payment of them we had for this 
very purpoie forced the Bank company to break. 
But would he have received the debt due to him I 
It is nothing more or lefs than a pradical pun, as 
wicked though not quite fo ludicrous, as the (in 
all fenfcs) execrable pun of Earl Godwin, who 
requefting bajium (a kifs) from the archbilhop, 
thereupon feized on the archbilhop’s manor of 
Baleham. 

A treaty is a writ of mutual promife between 
tw6 independent ftates^ and the law of promife is 
the iame to nations as to individuals. It is to be 
facredly peiA>rmed by each party in that fenfe in' 
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which it knew and permitted the other party to 
underftand it, at the time of the contra^. Any 
thing (hort of this is criminal deceit in individuals, 
and in governments impious perfidy. After the 
conduct of France in the affair of the guarantees, 
and of the revenues of the order, we had the fame 
right to preferve the ifland independent of France 
by a Britiih garrifon, as a lawftil creditor has^to 
the*houfehold goods of a fugitive and diihoneft 
debtor. 

One other affertion made by Lord Mlnto, in the 
fame fpeech, bears fo immediately on the pla|i of 
The Friend, as far as it propofed to inveftigate the 
principle of international, no left than of private, 
morality, that I feel myfelf in fome degree under 
an obligation to notice it. A treaty, fays his Lord- 
(hip, ought to be ftri£lly obferved by a nation in 
its literal fenfe, even though the utter, ruin of that 
nation (hould be the certain and fore-known con- 
fe^uence of that obfervance. Previoufly to any 
remarks of my own on this high flight of diplo^ 
made virtue, we will bear what Harrington has 
faid on this llibje£i:. A man may devote him- 
felf to death or deftru£);ion to (ave a nation $ but 
no nation will devote itfelf to death or deftru<ftion 
to fave mankind. Machiavd is decried for laying, 
^ that no confideratlon is to be'had of what is juft 
or unjuft, of what is mercifiil;or cruel, of what is 
honourable or ignominious, in^cafe krbe.to.faVe a 
ftate or to preferve liberty which as to the man- 
ner of exprelfion may perhaps be criidely fpoken. 
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But to imagine that a nation will devote itfelf to 
death or deftruSion any more after faith given, 
or an engagement thereto tending, than if there 
had been no engagement made or faith given, 
were not piety but folly/* Crudely fpoken in- 

deed, and not lefs crudely thought; nor is the 
matter much mended by the commentator. Yet 
every man, who is at all acquainted with the world 
and its paft hiftory, knows that the fad itfelf is 
truly ftated : and what is more important in the 
prefhnt argument, he cannot find in his lieart a 
ful^ deep, and downright verdid, that it fliould be 
otherwife. The confequences of this perplexity 
in the moral feelings are not feldom extenfively 
injurious. For men hearing the duties which 
would be binding on two individuals living under 
the fame laws infifted on as equally obligatory on 
two independent ftates, in extreme cafes, where 
they fee clearly the impradicability of realizing 
fuch a notion, — and having at the fame time a 
dim half-confcioufhefs, that two ftates can never be 
placed exadly on the fame ground as two indivi- 
duals, — relieve themfelves from their perplexity 
by cutdng what they caimot untie, and afTert that 
national policy cannot in all cafes be fubordinated 
to the laws of morality; — in other words, that a go- 
vemment may ad widi injuftice, and yet remain 
blamelcA. This aiTertion was hazarded,— I re- 
cord it with unfeigned regret — by a minifter of 
ftate, iM the eftair of Copenhagen. Tremendous 
afTertToil ! tiiat Would render every complain^, 
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which we make, of the abominaHons of the French 
tyrant, hypocrify, or mere incendiary declamation 
for the ftmple-headed multitude. But, thdnk God I 
it is as unnecelTary and unfounded, as it is tre- 
mendous. For what is a treaty? A voluntary 
Contrail: between two nations. So we will ftate 
it in the firft inftance. Now it is an impoffible 
cafe, that any nation can be fuppofed by any other 
to diave intended its own abfolute deftru&ion in 
a treaty, which its interefts alone Could have 
pronipted it to make. The very thought is felf- 
contradi£lory. Not only Athens (we will fay) 
could not have intended this to have been ui^rier- 
ftood in any /pecific promife made to Sparta \ but 
Sparta could never have imagined that Athens 
had fo intended it. And Athens itfelf mull have 
known, that had Ihe even affirmed the contrary, 
Sparta could not have believed — nay, would have 
been under a moral obligation not to have believed, 
her. Were it poffible to fuppofe fuch a cafe — for 
inftance, fuch a treaty made by a Angle befieged 
town, under an independent government as that 
of Numantia — it becomes no longer a ftate, but 
the a£l of a certain number of individuals volun- 
tarily lacrificing themfelves, oach to preferve his 
feparate honour. For the ftate v<a$ already de- 
ftroyed by the circumftances which alone could 
make fuch an engagement conceivable. — But we 
have faid, nations. — Applied to England and 
France, relatively to treaties, this is but a form oi 
fpeaking. The treaQr is really made by feme hall 
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dozen, or perhaps half a hundred individuals, pof- 
(effing the government of theie countries. Now 
it is a ut{iver£dly admitted pah of the law of na- 
tions, that an engagement entered into by a minis- 
ter with a foreign power, when it is known to this 
power that the minifter in fo doing has exceeded 
and contravened his inftru£tions, is altogether nu- 
gatory- And is it to be fuppoied for a moment, 
that a whole nation, confiding perhaps of twenty 
millions of human fouls, could ever have invefted a 
few individuals, whom altogether for the pronjotion 
of its welfare it had intruded with its government, 
with the right of flgning away its exidence ? * 


* See Paley's Moral and Political Philofophy, B. vi. 
c. tt.—Ed. 
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Arnicas reprehenjiones gratiffim accipiamus oporiet; ettam 
Ji reprehendt non meruit opinio noftra^ nsel hanc propter cau^ 
famy quod reBe defendi potefl. Si *vero infirmitas •vet humana 
•vel ^opriuy etiam cum *ueraciter arguitur, non poteft non ali^ 
quantulfim contriftariy melius tumor Met dum curatury quam 
dum ei parcitur et non fanatur. Hoc enim eft quod acute •vu 
dity qut dixit : utiliores ejfe plerumque inimicos objurgantesy 
quam amicos objurgare metuentes, llli enim dum rixantury 
dicunt aliquando •vera qudt corrigamus : ifti autem mino- 
remy quam oportety exhibent juftitia Ubertfstemy dum amicitite 
timent exafperare dukedinem, — Augustin. Hierony- 

MO.* 

Cenfures, offered in friendiinefs, we ought to receive 
with gratitude : yea, though our opinions did not merit cen- 
fure, we ihould ftiil be thankful for the attack on them, 
were it only that it gives us an opportunity of fuccefsfully 
defending the fame. For never aoth an important truth 
fpread its roots fo wide or clafp the foil fo Icubbomly, as 
when it has braved the winds of controverfy. There is a 
ftirring and a far-heard mufic fent forth from the tree of 
found knowledge, when its branches are fighting with the 
ftorm, which p^ng onvrard fhrills out at once truth's tri- 
umph and its own defeat. But if the infirmity of human 


* Op. Tom. ii. Epift. xv. Edt Bafil. The ori- 

S inal ofthe former part of the quotation, which is a good 
eal altered, ftands thus t — IJt et ege amciffimam reprehen* 
Jionem gratiffime accipiamy etiam Ji reprehend non meruit 
quod reHe defendi poteft. • • • # Si •veen infirmtas 
•velut hwnana meay etiam cum nseraciter argnoTy non poteft 
non aliquantulum contriftariy meUue capitis tumor dolety 
—Ed, 




their quarrelfome iiive£live8 may chance on fome home 
truths, byasshtch we may amend ourfelves in confequence} 
wUle the latter from an over delicate a]>prehenlion of ruf* 
fline the iinooth Airface of friendfliin fltrinlc from its duties, 
anufrom the manly freedom whicn truth and juftice de- 
mand. 


NLY a few privileged individuals are 
authorized to pafs into the theatre 
without flopping at the door-keeper’s 
box; but every man of decent ap- 
pearance may put down the play-price there, and 


thenceforward has as good a right as the managers 
themlelves not only to fee and hear, as far as his 
place in the houle, and his own ears and eyes per- 
mit him, but likewife to exprefs audibly his appro- 
bation or difapprobation of what may be going for- 
,ward on the ftage. If his feelings happen to be 
in unifon with thofe of the audience in general, he 
may^ without breach of decorum perfevere in his 
notices of appiaufe of diHike, till the wiih of the 
houfe is complied with. If he finds himfelf un- 


fuj^rted, he rcfb contented with having once ex- 
ert^ hi* cmmnon right, and on that occafion at 
leaft gtm no further interruption to the amufe- 
ment of thoAi who fed differently from him. So 
it &, or fb it*fhoi4d be, in literature. A few ex- 


are entided to to 

avail them&lVetdfk. Addi^ tlutevlhat die mere 
opinions of fitch men nuqr in genenl ben^pirded 
either as promiffory notes, or at leceipts referring 
to a former pajment. But every man’s ophiion 
has a right to pafi into die common awUtory, iMiis 
reafon for the opinion is paid down at the fame 
time : for arguments are the fble current coin of 
intello61. The degree of influence to which the 
opinion is enthled fhould be proportioned to die 
weight and value of the reafbns £or iti and Hihe- 
ther thefe are fhillings or pounds ftedii^, die man, 
who has given them, remains blameleft, provided 
he contents himfelf with the place to which th^ 
have entided him, and does not attempt by ftreng^ 
of lungs to counterbalance its'di&dvantages, or ex- 
pe^ to exert as immediate an influence in the back 
feats of the upper gallery, as if he had paid in gold 
and been feated in the ftage box. ' 

But unfortunately, — and here commence the 
points of difference between the theatric and the 
literary public, — in the great theatre of literature 
there are no authorized dooiv.keepers : for our ano- 
nymous critics are felf-eleifted. I’ fball not fear 
the charge of calutimy if I add that th^ haVe loft 
all credit with wife men by unfeir dealir^ : fuch as 
their refofal to receive an hrnieft mah^s money, 
that is, his argument, hecaufe they anticipate and 
diflike his (pinion, ,w^e others of flifpicious cha* 
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rafter and the moft unleemly appearance are fuf- 
fered to pafs without payment, or by virtue of or- 
ders which they have themfelves diftributed to 
Jcnown partizans. Sometimes the honeft man’s 
intelleftual coin is refiifed under pretence that it is 
light or counterfeit, without any proof given either 
by the money fcales, or by founding the coin in 
difpute t<^ther with one of known goodnefs. We 
may carry, the metaphor ftill ferther. It is bj^no 
means a rare cafe, that the money is returned be- 
caufe it had a different found from that of a <coun- 
terfeit, the brafly blotches on which Teemed to blulh 
for fhe impudence of the fllver wafh in which they 
were inifled, and rendered the mock coin a lively 
emblem of a li.e felf-detefted. Still oftener does 
the rejeftion take place by a mere aft of infolence, 
and the blank affertion diat the candidate’s money 
is light or bad, is juftified by a fecond affertion that 
he is a fool or knave for offering it. 

The fecond point of difference explains the pre- 
ceding, and accounts both for the want of efta- 
blifhed door-keepera in the auditory of literature, 
and fiu'.the praftices of thofe, who under the name 
of. leyiewers volunteer this office. There is no 
royal miiitage 'for arguments, no ready means by 
vrtuch all' alike, who poflefi common fenfe, 
may dbtennine their value and intrinfic worth at 
die firft ^it OT' found. Certain forms of natural 
logic inde^.dtefo' are j the inobfonrance.of which 
isdeediye-ii^giunfoan'’aigument; but the fttifteft 
adherence to them is no proof of its aftual, thougli< 
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an indifpenfable condition of its poffible, validi^. 
In the arguer’s own conlcience there is, no doubt, 
a certain value, and an in^ible criterion of it, 
which applies to all arguments equally ; and this 
is the flncere convid^ion of the mind itielf. But 
for thofe to whom it is offered, there are only 
conje£lural marks; yet fuch as will ieldom miflead 
any man of plain ienie, who is both honeft and t>b- 
fer^ant. Thele charaderiftics 1 have attempted 
to comprife in a previous part of this work,* and 
to deicribe them more at large in the eflays that 
follow, on the communication of truth. If the ho- 
neft warmth, which refults from the ftrengdi of 
the particular conviiftion, be tempered by the mo- 
defty which belongs to the ienfe of general fiiUibi- 
lity ; if the emotions, which accompany all vivid 
perceptions, are preferved diftinfl from the expref- 
lion of perfonal paffions, and from appeals to them 
in the heart of others ; if the reaibner aiks no re- 
fpedl for the opinion, as his opinion, but only in 
proportion as it is acknowledged by that reaibn, 
which- is common to all men ; and, laftly, if he 
fupports an opinion on no lubjed which he has 
not previouily examined, and furniihes proof both 
that he pofleffes the means of inquiry hb edu- 
cation or the nature of his purftuts,>nd that he has 
endeavoured to avail himielf of thole means j then, 
and with thele conditions, every' human being b 
authorized to make public thjS grounds of any opi- 


Vol. i. p. 36,— 
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nion which he holds, and of courfe the opinion it- 
felf, as the objeA of them. Confequently, it is the 
duty of all men, not always indeed to attend to 
him, but, if they do, to attend to him with refpe<!il, 
and with a lincere as well as apparent toleration.^ 
I fhould offend againft my own laws, if I difclofed 
at prefent the nature of my convidtions concern- 
il^^the degree, in which this virtue of toleration is 
poffefled and pradtiied by the majority of my con- 
temporaries and countrymen. But if the contrary 
temper is felt and fliown in inftances where all 
thofe conditions have been obferved, which have 
beeA ftated at full in the preliminary effays that 
form the introduction to this work, and the chief 
of which 1 have juft now recapitulated $ I have no 
hefitation in declaring that whatever the opinion 
may be, and however oppoiite to the hearer’s or 
reader’s previous perfuafions, one or other of all of 
the following defers muft be taken for granted. 
Either the intolerant peribn, is not mafter of the 
grounds, on which his own faith is built ; which 
therefore neither is nor can be his own hiith, 
though it may veiy ealUy be his imagined intereft, 
and his habit of thought* In this cafe be is angry, 
imt at the oppofttion to truth, but at the interrupt 
non of his own indolence and intellectual dumber, 
pr po$hly at'tbe apprdienfion, that bis temporal 
ads^mtages^we thn^enady at leaft the eafe of 
mind, in which he bad been accuftoiped to enjoy 
thenif Qr^ j^^bendly^ hf has no love of truth for . 
its own fake y iiP reveieace for the divine cotii^ , 
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mand to feek earneftly after it, which command, 
if it had not been fo often and folemnly given by 
revelation, is yet involved and expreiTed in the gift 
of reaibn, and in the dependence of all our virtues 
on its development. He has no moral and reli- 
gious awe for freedom of thought, though accom- 
panied both by flncerity and humility ; nor for the 
right of free communication which is ordained*by 
God, together with that freedom, if it be true that 
God has ordained us to live in fociety, and has 
made^he progrel&ve improvement of all and each 
of us to depend on the reciprocal aids, which di- 
redfly or indire<9;ly each fiipplies to all, and all to 
each. But if his alarm and his confequent intole- 
rance, are occalloned by his eternal rather than 
temporal interefts, and if, as is moft commonly the 
cafe, he does not deceive himielf on this point, 
gloomy indeed, and erroneous beyond idolatry, 
inuft have been his notions of the Supreme Being! 
For furely the poor heathen who repreients to him- 
felf the divine attributes of wifdom, juftice, and 
tnercy, under multiplied and forbidden fymbols in 
the powers of nature or the fbuk of extraordinary 
men, pradices a fuperftition which (thou^at once 
the caufe and efFeA of blindnefi and fenfuality) is 
lefs incompatible with inward pie^ and true reli- 
gious feeling than the creed of that man, who in 
the fpirit of his practice, though not in diredi 
words, loies fight of all theie attributes^ ind fubftw 
tutes ^inijiead of the adoptive wd cheerful bold- 
ne6, which our new alliance with God requires.^ 
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a * fervile and tbrall-Iike fear/ ♦ Such fear-ridden 
and thence angry believers, or rather acquiefcents, 
would do well to re-perufe the book of Job, and 
obferve the fentence pafTed by the All-juft on the 
friends of the fufferer, who had hoped, like venal 
advocates, to purchafe the favour of God by ut- 
tering truths of which in their own hearts they had 
neither conviction nor comprehenfion. The truth 
from the lips did not atone for the lie in the hdart, 
while the rafhnefs of agony in the fearching and 
bewildered complainant, was forgiven in confider- 
ation of his fincerity and integrity in not diiguiftng 
the true dictates of his reafon and confcience, but 
avowing his incapability of folving a problem by 
his reafon, which before the Chriftian difpenfation 
the Almighty was pleafed to folve only by declar- 
ing it to be beyond the limits of human reafon. 
Having infenfibly pafTed into a higher and more 
ferious ftyle than I had firft intended, I will ven- 
ture to appeal to thefe felf-obfcurants, whofe faith 

* Milton Of Rrformation in England^ B. ufuh initio, * For 
in very deed, the fuMxftitious man by his good is ah 
atheift} but being feared from thence by the pangs and 
gripes of a boiling copfcience, all in a pudder fhuffles up to 
hhnfrlf filch a God and fuch a worfhip as is moft agreeable 
to remedy his fear : which fear of his as alfb his hope, fixed 
only upon the flefh, renders likewife the whole faculty of 
his ajwrehenfion carnal $ and all the inward a£b of wor- 
ihb ittuina from the native ftrength of the foul, run out la- 
vimly to Sie upper fkin, and there harden into a cruft of 
formality. Hence men came to fcaa the Scriptures by the 
letter, and in the covenant of our redemption magnifira the 
external tigns more than the quickening power of the ^i- 
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dwells in the land of the fhadow of darknefi, theie 
papifts without a pope, and proteftants who pro- 
teft only againft all protefting; and will appeal 
to them in words which yet more immediately con- 
cern them as Chriftians, in the hope that they wilt 
lend a fearlefs ear to the learned apoltle, when he 
both afTures and labours to perfuade them that they 
were called in Chrift to all perfecStnefi in fpirifual 
kncrwledge and full aflfurance of underftanding in 
the myftery of God, There can be no end with- 
out n^^ans : and God furnifhes no means that ex- 
empt us from the tafk and duty of joining our ^n 
belt endeavours. The original ftock, or wild 
olive tree of our natural powers, was not given us 
to be burned or blighted, but to. be grafted on. 
We are not only not forbidden to examine and 
propofe our doubts, fo it be done with humility 
and proceed from a real defire to know the truth; 
but we are repeatedly commanded fi> to do : and 
with a moft unchriftian fpirit muft that maxi have 
read the preceding pafiages, if he can interpret any 
one fentence as having for its obje£l to excufe a 
too numerous, clafs, who, to ule the words of St. 
Auguftine, quarunt non ut fidem fed ut infidelita^ 
tern invenianti — fuch as examine not to ^d rea- 
fons for faith, but pretexts for infideli^. 


yoL. II. 
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Such 18 the iniquity of men, that they fuck in opij^ions 
as wild alTes do the wind, without diftinguifhing the whole- 
fome from the corrupted air, and then live upon it at a 
venture : and when all their confidence is built ugon zeal 
and miftake, yet therefore becaufe they are zealous and 
miffaken, they are impatient of contradiction. — Jeremy 
Taylor.* 


F,^ obferves the eloquent bifliop in 
the work, from which my motto is 
fele^ied, ^ an opinion plainly and di» 
re£My brings in a crime, as if a man 
preaches treafon or fedition, his opinion is not his 
excufe. A man is neverthelefs a traitor becaufe 
he believes it lawful to commit treafon ; and a man 


is a murtherer if he kills his brother unjuftly, al- 
though he ihould think that he was doihg God 
good fervice thereby. Matters of fad are equally 
judicable, whether the principle of them be from 
within or from without/ 1 


To do^^adze a crime, that is, to teach it as a 
dodrine, is itlelf a crime, great or fmall as the 


* Epift. X)edicat, to the Liberty of Prophefying* Vpl. 
vii. p. 469. Hpber's edit.— 
f Liberty of Proph. f. 13.— 
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crime dogmatized is more or lefi palpably fo. 

* You fay,’ faid Sir John Cheke, addreffing him* 
felf to the papifts of his d^, ‘ that you rebel for 
your religion. Firft tell me, urhat religion is that 
which teaches you to rebel.’ As my objeft in 
the prefent fedlion is to treat of tolerance and in- 
tolerance in the public bearings of opinions apd 
their propagation, I (hall embrace this opportunity 
of f2le£ling the two paflages, which I have been 
long inclined to coniider as the moft eloquent in 
our Englilh literature, though each in a very dif- 
ferent ftyle of eloquence, as indeed the autbers 
were as . dillimilar in their bias, if not in their 
faith, as two bifliops of the fame church can well 
be fuppofed to have been. I think too, I may 
venture to add, that both the extrafls will be new 
to a very great majority of my readers. For the 
length I make no apology. It was part of my 
plan to allot two eflays of The Friend, the one to 
a feledlion from our profe writers, and riie other 
from our poets ; but in both pales from works that 
do not occur, in our ordinary reading. 

The following palTages are both on the fame 
fubjed j — ^the firft from Jeremy Taylor } — the fe- 
cond from Bilhop Bedell. 

^ I. The rile and progrels of a controverQr, from 
the fpecularive (^inipn of an individual to ^e re- 
volution or inteiUne war of a nation. 

** This is one of the in%»raUe charadlers of a 
heretic ; hie fets his Srhole'eoiiiishunidf^ and all bis 
charity upon his artidle} ibr tobe s^bus in ^e* 
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^ll^i^.y^'Or tdentttii {MW^v^ed yoa Ht’t. 
true bt^O^I then fOU ure one of die ^idifii^a 
gbo4 man and a precious, you are of 'die congre^ 
^rtion of die fiunts, and one of the godlf. AH 
fiiiifidiaas do thus { and all that do dius are Ibli^ 
d^, the church of Rome herfelf not excepted { 
for diough .in words {he proclaims the poffihility 
of keeping all die commandments ; yet ihe diA 
penies eafier with him that breaks ^em di, thmi 
wjdi 1dm that Qieaka one word againft aiqr of her 
articles, diough but the leaft j. even the eadi^ of ' 
filh and forbidding flelh in Lent So that h is 
foidi diey regard more than charity, a right beUef 
more dian a h<dy life { and for tUs you ihaH be 
with them upmi terms eafy enotgh* provided you 
go not n hair’s breadth from any thk^ of her be- 
lief For if you do, they have provided for you 
two deaths and two foes, both inevitable mid one 
etermd. And this certainly is one of the greateft 
evils, of which the church of Rome 'is guU^: for 
this in itfelf is die greateft and unwmthfeft imcha- 
ritablenefi.. But the procedure is of great ufe to 
their ends^ For the greateft pari of ChriftianB are 
thofe foat caiinot-coo^er ‘diings l^ifurely and wifely^ 
fearching their bottoms and difeovering their caufis, 
or forefeeing.events which are to come after} but 
are Carried awt^ 1^ fow and hope, afteAion «nd 
prepofte^ib* mid dierefore dieRoman dolors are 
carefrdeo govern them as dit^ wHl be governed. 



dtathy tn ail ib^ Hfethtu ia fidA the 

apoftle : and there is in the worid M^ing'fo pa- 
tent as feia of th^ two dorths which, ive'the two 


amts and ^]pples bf irbn «d|jdt thechuiCh oi 
Rome taket and keeps her timorous br cnniod^ 
tioiA prolelytes. The eafy^protcfbnt calls upon 
you from Scripture to do pur dutjr, to bi^d a holy 
USs upmi a hdyiaittH the frith of the apbfBes and 
firij; dUciples of our Lord j he tells you if you eiTy 
and teaches ye the truth j wd if ye will o^,.K is 
weQ, if not, he t^ you of your fin, and tba( all 
fin deferves the wrath of God ) but judges no man's 
prfon, much lefr any ftates of mtt. Heknows 
that Go|d's judgments are righteous and true n but 
he^knows that his mercy abfrlvm’ many per* 
fons, who, in bis juft judgment, wbre ebn^bunned : 
and, if he had a warrant ^m God to fry, that he 
fhotdd deftroy all the papifts, aS J^ai had' con> 
beraihg' the Nmevitto i yet' hp remembers that 
every repentance, if it befiricese^ wifi. i&> more, 
and prei^ greater, and bft ikHigertbanOod'e an- 
ger wilt. / ^fides riiefe things^ there- ii a ftnnge 
^ring, ahd feeret principle in ei^ rifrh's under- 
ftanding^^ that it is o^times tolaciifi|ftiout by fitch 
.impulfi^ . of which no man ’cair '^ve an. account 
Butweall remember ambftwmtderfbl hiftanceof 
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it in difputation between the two Reynoldies, 
John and Wflliam 5 the former of which being a 
papilt:^ and the latter a proteftant, met and dif* 
puted^ with a purpoie to confute and to convert 
each other. And ib they did : for thofe arguments 
which were ufed, prevailed fully againft their ad- 
verfiry, and yet did not prevail with themfelves. 
The papift turned proteftant, and the proteftant 
became a papift, and fo remained to their ^dy- 
ing day. Of which (bme ingenious peribn gave a 
moil: handibme account in the following excellent 
epigram 

%lla inter gemnos plufquam civilia fratree 
Traxerat ambiguus religionis apex. 

Ule reformaix fiaei pro partibus inftat^ 

Ifte refbmumiam denegat ejfe fidem. 

PrvpoJihj caufie rationibus, alter utrinque 
Coneurrere pares ^ et cecidere pares. 

^od/mt in *votis^jfratrem capit alter stterque; 

Slgodfmt infatis^ perdit uterqne fidem. 

CaUvvi geminifiu captinsante fuerunt^ 

£t mSor •vidli transfuga cejhra petit. 

Sluod genus hoc pugnx eft^ ubi m&us gaudet uterqne. 

Et tamen alter uter fe fuperalfe dolet f 

But further yet> he confiders the nature! and 
regular infirmitiea of mankind's and God confiders 
them much more } he knows that in man there is 
nothing adnurable |nit his ignorance and weaknefi s 
his pieju^ce, and the in&IIible certain^ of Iwng 
dee^y^ m ntiany diings : he fees that wicked men 
ofioitimes know much piore than mmy very good 
men I'viBid fitot the’Uif^rftanding is not of. itfelf 
confidera^ih'monliig^y aad efiedb nothing in re- 
wards ai^ pdniihmeilts; ft is the will only diat 



rules man and can obey Gpd. - He' fees and de- 
plores it) that many moi feudy hard and underftand 
Uttle ; that they difpute eameflly and underftand 
not one another at all; that afieiftions creep fo 
certainly, and mingle with their arguing, that the 
argument is loft, and nothing remains but the con- 
flict of two adverlaries' aflfeAions ; that a man is 
fb willing, lb ealy, lb ready to believe wBat makes 
fop his opinion, fo hard to underftand an argument 
againft higifelf, that it is plam it is the principle 
withip, not the argument without, that determines 
him. He obferves alfo that all the world (a few 
individuals excepted) are unalterably deterUUlned 
to the religion of their country, of their femily, of 
their fociety ; that there is never any conliderable 
change made, but what is made by war and em- 
pire, by fear and hope. He remembers that it is 
a rare thing to fee a Jefuit of the Dominican opi- 
nion, or a Dominican (until of late) of the Jefuit } 
but every order gives laws to the underftandingof 
their novices, and they never change. He confi- 
ders there is fuch ambigpi^ in words, by which 
all lawgivers expreft their meaning j t^t there is 
fuch abftrufenels in myfteries of rdigion, that feme 
things are to much too h^ ft>rus,’.thatwe caimot 
undei'ftand them rightly j and yet t^ey are fo fe- 
cred, and concerning, that meii will think diqr are 
bound to look into them, as lar as can } that 
it is ^o wonder if they quickly go too! far, where 
no underfbnding, if it were fitt^ for it, could go 
for eiiough } but in thefe things jt'will be hard not 
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to be deceived, Hnce our words cannot rightly ex- 
prefs thofe things; that there is fuch variety of 
human underftandings, that men’s laces differ not 
fa much as their fouls ; and that if there were not 
lb much difficulty in things, yet they could not but 
be varioufly apprehended by feveral men. And 
hereto he conliders, that in twenty opinions, it 
may be tKat not one of them is true ; nay, whereas 
Varro reckoned that among the old philolbphbrs 
there were eight hundred opinions concerning the 
fummum bonum^ that yet not one of them hk the 
right. He fees allb that in all religions, in all Ib- 
ciedls, in all families, and in all things, opinions 
differ; arid lince opinions are too often begot by 
paffion, by paffions and violence they are kept ; 
and every man is too apt to overvalue his own 
opinion ; and out of a delire that every man Ihould 
conform his judgment to his that teaches, men are 
apt to be eameft in their perfualion, and overadi 
the propofition ; and from being true as he fup« 
poles, he will think it |Mx>fttable ; and if you warm 
him «ther with confidence or oppofition,hequickly 
telb you it is necefiaiy; and as he loves thofe that 
think as he does, fo ^'is ready tuhate them that 
do not; and t^ feofptly fix>m wifoing evil to 
him, he isjapt-to bdieve evQ will come to hunt 
anfl ^at it » j<|^ it fiiovld ; and by this tund the 
qrliiion is ^Uefoma, and puts other men tqion 
dieur. it ; and then while paf^ 

rei^s, and re^m fe and patient^ arid talks 
not loud Jlch k ^ii^ry is more.: s^aidsd. 
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than truth, and men call God into the party, and 
his judgments are ufed fo/ ai^uments, and the 
threatenings of the Scripture are fnatched up in 
hafte, and men throw arrows, fire-brands, and 
death, and by this time all the world is in an uproar. 
All this, and a thoufand things more the Englifh 
proteftants confidering deny not their communion 
to any Chriftian who delires it, and believes the 
apoftles’ creed, and is of the religion of the firft 
four general councils \ they hope well of all that 
live well ; they receive into their bofom all true 
believers of what church fbever ; and for them that 
err, they' mftru£t them, and then leave them to 
their liber^, to ftand or fall before their own 
mafter.”* 

2 . A do£i;rine not the lels fafe for being the 
n\.ore charitable. 

‘‘ Ghrift our Lord hath given us, amongft others, 
two infallible notes to know the church. Mjf Jhuf^ 
fiuth he, hear my voict .’f and again. By this'fltaU 
all nun know that yt are my d^ciples^ if ye havi 
hveene U crmfi&rrt.— What 1 fliaB we ^nd u^n 
conjedural arguments from diat which men % ? 
We are partial to ourlelyes, nud^grihat to oiir op- 
pofites. Let Chrift be heari who be bis, who not. 
And for -the heaiii^of his voice^Otfaht it ml^t 
be the iffue 1 But l lee you dedine'te, therefore I 

II I : — _ 

Difftiafive'fWmi Popery.'' iWat ir.— B.'l. t. 

JaiUL»i xf^-r-Sd. . 1. 
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leave it alio for the prefent. That other is that 
which now I ftand upon, — ‘ the badge of Chrift’s 
fheep.’ Not a likelihood, but a certain token 
whereby every man may know them : by this, faith 
he, /hail all men know that ye are my difciples if ye 
have charity one towards another. — Thanks be to 
God, this mark of our Saviour is in us which you 
with our fchifmatics and other enemies want. As 
Solomon found the true mother by her natural af- 
fediion, that chofe rather to yield to her adverfary’s 
plea, claiming her child, than endure that it dhould 
be cut in pieces ; fo may it loon be found at this 
day whether is the true mother. Ours, that faith, 
give her the living child and kill him not} or yours, 
that if ibis may not have it, is content it be killed 
rather than want of her will. * Alas !’ (faith ours 
even of thofe that leave her) ‘ thefe be my chil- 
dren ! I have borne them to Chrift in baptifht : 
1 have nouriibed them as I could with mine own 
breafts, his teftaments. 1 would have brought 
them up to man’s eflate, as their free birth and 
parentage delerves. Whether it be their lightnefi 
or difcontent, or her enticing words and gay fhe vs, 
they leave me : they have found a better mother. 
Let them live yet, though in bondage. I ihall 
have pddence ; I permit the care of them to their 
fother ; I befoech him- to keep them that they do 
no evO. If they make their peace with him, 1 am 
fotisfied : iAay lave not hurt me at alt,* * Nay,’ 
but faith yottif, * 1 fit alone as queen and miftrefi- 
of Cbrift’s fiHniiy, lie that hath not mvfor his mor 
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ther, cannot have Go 4 for his father. Mine there- 
fore are thefe, either born^or adopted \ and if they 
will not be mine they fh'all be none. So without 
expe<Eling Chrift’s fentence ihe cuts with the tem- 
poral fword, hangs, burns^ draws, thofe that ihe 
perceives inclined to leave her, or have left her 
already. So foe kills with the fpiritual fword thofe 
that are fubje<Sl not to her, yea, thoufands of fouls 
th^t not only have no means fo to do, but many 
which never fo much as have heard whether there 
be ayope of Rome or no. Let our Solomon be 
judge between them, yea, judge you, Mr. Waddef- 
worth ! more ferioufly and maturely, not by gtki^es, 
but by the very mark of Chrift, which 'wanting 
yourfelves you have unawares difcovered in us : 
judge, I fay, without paffion and partiality, accord- 
ing to Chrift’s word, which is his flock, which is 
bis church.'*^ 


* Letter to a friend who had deferred the Church of 
England for that of Rome.— 
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On the Law of Nations. 

Tlfiif t^aifjLwUv »at ^mauavmf vAvra Ih^rn 

rsTMiren fum' rovrw M rk fxh avB^egfFtytt tlf rk BiTa, r» M BiTa tig 
rdv hytfMva voZv (v/uirarret ht oitx AptrUg r? (xSftWf 

dXXA ftpig aptrh If AptraXg Atl vvofAtwua'av, Ag Ttpog fl/uof rlw 
yofjuitrwrra, Plato. 

For all things that regard the well-beinff and juftice of a 
Hate are pre-ordained and eftablilhed in the nature of the 
individual. Of thefe it behoves that the merely human 
f the temporal and fluxional) ihould be referred and fubor- 
ainated'to divine in man^ and the divine in like man- 
ner to the Supreme Mind, fo however that the ftate is pot 
to regulate its a£lions by reference to any particular form 
and mgment of virtue, but muft fix its eye on that virtue, 
^hich is the abiding fpirit and ^as it were; fubftratumm all 
the virtues, as on a law that is itlelf legiilative. 



T were abfurd to fuppofe, that indivi- 
duals ihould be under a law of moral 
obligation, and yet that a million of 
the fame individuals adling collec- 
tively or through reprefentatives, ihould be exempt 
from all law : for morality is no accident of human 
nature, but its eflendal ehara£teriftic* A being 
altogether without moraUty is either a beaft or a 
fiend, accordingly as we conceive this want of 
confcience tDl)c natural or felf-^produced i a mere. 
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negation of gpodnefs, or the confequence of rebels 
lion to it. Yet were it pgffible to conceive a man 
wholly immoral, it would remain impoffible to 
conceive him' without a moral obligation to be 
otherwife ; and none, but a madman, will imagine 
that the elTential qualities of any thing can be al- 
tered by its becoming part of an aggregate \ that a 
grain of corn, for inftance, (hall ceale to contain 
flohr, as foon as it is part of a peck or buihel. It 
is therefore grounded in the nature of the thing, 
and not by a mere fidlion of the mind, that wife 
men, who have written on th& law of nations, 
contemplate the leveral ftates of tfe> civilized 
world, as fb many individuals, and equally with 
the latter under a moral obligation toexercife their 
free agency within fuch bounds, as render it com- 
patible wiA the exiftenceof free agency in others. 
We may reprefent to ourfelves this original free 
agency, as a right pf common, the formation of 
feparate ftates as an inclofure ofthis common, the 
allotments awarded leverally to the co-proprietors 
as conftitutihg national rights, and the law of na- 
tions as the common regidtr office of their title 
deeds. But in all morali^, thoi^h the principle, 
which is the abiding fpirit of the law, remains per- 
petual and unaltered, even as that Suprenie Reafbn 
in whom and from'whprn it has its being, yet the 
letter of the law, that ia, ftia application ^ it to. 
particular inllance^ and the mode of realizing it 
in adlual praAice, muft bemodified by the exifting 
circumft^ces. What we ibould dbfire to do, the 
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confcience alone will inform us; but how and 
when we are to make the attempt, and to what 
extent it is in our power to accomplifh it, are ques- 
tions for the judgment, and requii^e an acquaint- 
ance with fads and their bearings on each other. 
Thence the improvement of our judgment, and 
the increafe of our knowledge, on all fubjeds in- 
cluded within our fphere of adion, are not merely 
advantages recommended by prudence, but abfb- 
lute duties impofed on us by confcience. 

As the circumftances then, under whichr-' men 
ad ^s ftatefmen, are different from thofe under 
which they ad as individuals, a proportionate dif- 
ference muft be expeded in the pradical rules by 
which their public condud is to be determined. 
Let me not be mifunderftood : I fpeak of a differ- 
ence in the pradical rules, not in the moral law 
itfelf, the means of adminiftering in particular 
cafes, and under given circumftances, which it is 
the foie objed of thefe rules to point out The 
ipirit continues one and the fame, though it ^may 
vary its form according to the element into which 
it is tranfportcd. This difference with its grounds 
and confequences it is the province of the philofo- 
phical publicift to difcover and difplay : and ex- 
adly in this point (I fpeak with unfeigned diffi- 
dence) it appears to me that the writers on the 
law of nations, whofe works 1 have had the op- 
portunity of ftudying, have been leaft fuccefsful* 

GrotitiSt Bynkeribhoek, Puffendoif, Wolfe, and Vat4 
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In what does the law of nations differ from the 
laws enadled by a particulaF flate for its own fub* 
jefts ? The folution is evident. The law of na- 
tions, confidered apart from the common principle 
of all morality, is not fixed or pofitive in itfelf, nor 
fupplied with anj regular means of being enforced. 
Like thofe duties in private life which, for the 
fame reafons, moralifts have entitled imperfe<9: du- 
ties* (though the moft atrocious guilt may be in- 
volved in the omiffion or violation of them,) the 
law of nations appeals only to the confcience and 
prudence of the parties concerned. Wherein then 
does it differ from the moral laws which the rea- 
fon, confidered as confcience, didlates for the con- 
du£l of individuals ? This is a more difficult quef- 
tion ; but my anfwer would be determined by, and 
grounded on, the obvious differences of the cir- 
cumftances in the two cafes. Remember then, 
that we are now reafoning, not as fophifts or 
tem-mongers, but as men anxious to difeover what 
is right in order that we may pradlife it, or at leaft 
give our fuffrage and the influence of our opinion 

tel $ to whofe works I mufl add, as comprifin? whatever is 
moft valuable in .the precedin^^ authore, ^ith many im-^ 
portant improvements and additions, Robinfon's Reports 
of Cafes in the Admiralty Court, under Sir W, Scott : to 
whom international law is under no lefs obligation than 
the law of commercial proceeding was to the late Lord 
Mansfield. As I have never feen Sir W. Scott, nor either 
by rnyfelf or my conne6Uons e^oy the honour of the re- 
moteft acquaintance with him, I tnift that even by thofe 
who may think my opinion erroneous, I ihall not at leafl 
be fufpeaed of intentional flgttery* • i Si 7 .* 




in ««G0flap(e9adu]g its pnidicje.. We- tQuft tbfte* 
fitre the queftion to thoie cafeS) in Whidi 

honeft men and real patriots can iuppole any con- 
troveil^ to exift between real patriotifin and com- 
mon honefty. The obje^ of the patriot are, that 
his countrymen, ibould as far as circumftances 
permit, enjoy what the Creator defigned for the 
enjoyment of animals endowed with reafon, and of 
courfo that they fhould have it in their power to 
develope thofe foculties which were given them 
to be developed. He would do his beft tha( every 
one of his countrymen Ihould polTefs whatever all 
mm may and fhould poflTefs, and that a fufficient 
number fhould be enabled and encour^d to ac- 
quire thofo excellencies which, though not necef- 
fary or podible for all men, are yet to all men ufe- 
fol and honourable. He knows that patriotifin it- 
folf is a necelTaiy link in the golden chain of our 
afFedions and virtues, and turns away with indig- 
nant foorn from the falfe philofophy or miftaken 
religion, which would perfuade him that cofmopo- 
litifm is nobler than nationality, the human race a 
foblimer objedt of love, than a people ; and that 
Plato, Luther, Newton, and their equals, formed 
themfelves neither in the market nor the lenate, 
but in the world, and for all men of all ages. True ! 
But where, and among whom are thefo giant' ex- 
ceptions produced i In the wide empires of Alia, 
where millions of numan beings acknowledge nd 
other bond but that of a common flavety, and ard 
diftinguifhed *on the map but by a name which 
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themfelves perhaps never heard, or hearing abhor? 
No ! in a circle defined by human aiFed^ions, the 
iirft firm fod within which becomes lacred beneath 
the quickened ftep of the returning citizen; — here, 
where the powers and interefts of men fpread 
without confufion through a common fphere, like 
the vibrations propagated in the air by a lingle 
voice, diftindl yet coherent, and all uniting to ex- 
prds one thought and the fame feeling ; here, 
where even the common foldier dares force a paf- 
fage for his comrades by gathering up the bayo- 
nets of the enemy into his own breaft, becaufe his 
country expedled every man to do his duty, and 
this not after he has been hardened by habit, but, 
as probably in his firft battle ; not recldefs or hope- 
lefs, but braving death from a keener fenfibility to 
thofe bleffings which make life dear, to thofe qua- 
lities which render himfelf worthy to enjoy them; 
— here, where the royal crown is loved and wor- 
ihipped as a glory around the fainted head of free- 
dom ; — where the ruftic at his plough whiftles 
with equal enthufiafm, ‘‘ God fave the King,” and 
“ Britons never fhall be flaves,” or, perhaps, leaves 
one thiftle unweeded in his garden, becaufe it is 
the fymbol of his dear native land ;♦ — here, from 


* I cannot here refufe myfelf the pleafure of recording a 
fpeech of the poet Bums, related to me by the lady to 
whom it was addreffed. Having been afkea by her, why 
in his more ferious poems he had not changed the two or 
three Scotch words which Teemed only to difturb the pu- 
rity of the ftyle, — the poet with great fwcetnefs, and his 
VOL. II. K 
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within this circle defindU, as light by ihade, or ra- 
ther as light within light, by its intenlity, ^ — here 
alone, and only within thefe magic circles, rife up 
the awful fpirits, whofe words are oracles for man- 
kind, whole love embraces all countries, and whofe 
voice founds through all ages ! Here, and here 
only, may we confidently expedt thofe mighty 
minds to be reared and ripened, whofe names are 
naturalized in foreign lands, the fure fellow-travel- 
lers of civilization, and yet render their own coun- 
try dearer and more proudly dear to theitt own 
coiuitrymen. This is indeed cofmopolitifm, at 
once the nurfeling and the nurfe of patriotic affec- 
tion, This, and this alone, is genuine philan- 
thropy, which like the olive tree, facred to concord 
and to wifdom, fattens not exhaufts the foil, from 
which it fprang, and in which it remains rooted. 
It is feeblenefs only which cannot be generous 
without injuftice, or juft without ceafing to be ge- 
nerous. Is the morning ftar lefs brilliant, or does 
a ray lefs fall on the golden fruitage of the earth, 
becaufe the moons of Saturn too feed their lamps 


nave Deen Dctter, Dut — 

The rough bur-thiftle fpreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 

I turn'd the weedcr-clips afide 
An' (par’d the fymbol dear. 

An author may be allowed to quote from his own poems, 
when he does it jvith as much modefty and felicity as. Burns 
did in thb inftance. 
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from the fame fun? Even Germany, — though 
curft with a bafe and hateful brood of nobles and 
princelings, cowardly and ravenous jackals to the 
very flocks entrufted to them as to fhepherds, who 
hunt for the tiger and whine and wag their tails 
for his bloody offal — even Germany, the ever- 
changing boundaries of which fuperannuate the 
laft year’s map, and aro altered as eafily as the hur- 
dles of a temporary flieep-fold, is ftill remembered 
with filial love and a patriot’s pride, when the 
thoughtful German hears the names of Luther 
and Leibnitz.' Ah ! why, he fighs, why for ber- 
felf in vain fhould my country have produced fuch 
a hoft of immortal minds ! Y ea, even the poor en- 
flaved, degraded, and barbarized Greek can ftill 
point to the harbour of Tenedos, and fay, — 
“There lay our fleet when we were befieging 
Troy. ” Refle(9: a moment on the paft hiftory 
of this wonderful people. What were they while 
they remained free and independent, — when 
Greece refembled a colle£lion of mirrors fet in a 
Angle frame, each having its own focus of patriot- 
ifm, yet all capable, as at Marathon and Platea, of 
converging to one point and of confuming a com- 
mon foe ? What were they then ? The foun- 
tains of light and civilization, of truth and of 
beauty, to all mankind ! they were the thinking 
head, the beating heart, of the whole world ! They 
loft their independence, and with their indepen- 
dence their patriotifm ; and became^ the cofmopo- 
litds of antiquity. It has been truly obferved by 
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the author of the work for which Palm was mur- 
dered, that, after the firft adls of feverity, the Ro- 
mans treated the Greeks not only more mildly 
than their other (laves and dependants, but be- 
haved to them even affedlionately and with muni- 
ficence. The vi£lor nation felt reverentially the 
prefence ,of the vifible and invifible deities that 
gave fanftity to every grove, every fountain, and 
every forum. “ Think,” (writes Pliny to one of 
his friends ) that you are fent into the province of 
Achaia, that true and genuine Greece, where ci- 
vilisation, letters, even corn, are believed to have 
been difcovered ; that you are fent to adminifter 
thp affairs of free ftates, that is, to men eminently 
free, who have retained their natural right by va- 
lour, by fervices, by friendfhip, laftly by treaty and 
by religion. Revere the gods their founders, the 
facred influences reprefented in thofe gods ; revere 
their ancient glory and this very old age which in 
man is venerable, in cities facred. Cherifh in thy- 
felf a reverence of antiquity, a reverence for their 
great exploits, a reverence even for their fables. 
Detraft nothing from the liberty, or the dignity, 
or even the pretenfions of any ftate ; keep before 
thine eyes that this is the land which fent us our 
inftitutions, which gave us our laws, not after it 
was fubjugated, but in compliance with our peti- 
tion.” And what came out of thefe men, who 
were eminently free without patriotifm, becaufe 


Lib. VIII. Ep. 24.— 
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without national independence ? (which eminent 
freedom, however, Pliny 4iimfelf, in the very next 
fentence, ftyles the ihadow and refiduum of li- 
berty.)* While they were intenfe patriots, they 
were the benefadlors of all mankind, legiflators for 
the very nation that afterwards fubdued and en- 
flaved them. When, therefore, they became pure 
cofmopolites, and no partial afFecSlions interrupted 
their philanthropy, and when yet they retained 
their country, their language, and their arts, what 
nobU works, what mighty difcoveries may we not 
expert from them ? If the applaufe of a little city, 
the firft rate town of a country not much l^ger 
than Yorkfliire, and the encouragement of a Pe- 
ricles, produced a Phidias, a Sophocles, and a con- 
ftellation of other ftars fcarcely inferior in glory, 
what will not the applaufe of the world efie(5I, and 
the boundlefs munificence of the world's imperial 
matters ? Alas ! no Sophocles appeared, no Phi- 
dias was born; individual genius fled with na- 
tional independence, and the bett produdls were 
cold and laborious copies of what their fathers had 
thought and invented in grandeur and majetty. 
At length nothing remained, but daftardly and cun- 
ning flaves, who avenged their own ruin and de- 
gradation by ailitting to degrade and ruin their 
conquerors ; and the golden harp of their divine 
language remained only as the frame on which 


♦ Sl^ihus reliquam umbram et refiduum Uhertatis nomen 
eripere^ durum^Jerum^ barbarumque eft,^Ib, — Ed. 
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priefts and monks fpun their dirty cobwebs of fo- 

phiftry and fuperftition ! 

If then in order to be^ men we muft be patriots, 
and patriotifm cannot exift without national inde- 
pendence, we need no new or particular code of 
morals to juftify us in placing and preferving our 
country in that relative fituation which is moft fa- 
vourable to its independence. But the true pa- 
triot is aware that this objedi is not to be acco'm- 
pliihed by a fyftem of general conqueft, fuch as 
was purfued by Philip of Macedon and his foM, nor 
yet by the political annihilation of the one ftate, 
which happens to be its moft formidable rival ; — 
the unwife meafure recommended by Cato, and 
carried into effeft by the Romans in the inftance 
of Carthage. Not by the latter ; — for rivalry be- 
tween two nations conduces to the independence 
of both, calls forth or fofters all the virtues by 
which national fecurity is maintained; — and ftill lefs 
by the former; for the vi<ftor nation itfelf muft at 
length, by the very extenfion of its own conquefts, 
link into a mere province ; nay, it will moft pro- 
bably become the moft abjedl portion of the 
empire, and the moft cruelly opprelTed, both be- 
caule it will be more feared and fufpe£Ied by the 
common tyrant, and becaufe it will be the link 
and centre of his luxury and corruption. Even 
in cafes of a£Iual injury and juft alarm the patriot 
lets bounds to the rqprilal of national vengeance, 
and contents himfelf with fuch fecurities as are 
compatible wifli the welfare, though not with the 
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ambitious projects of the nation, the aggreffions 
of which had given the-provocation : for as pa- 
triotifm infpires no fuper-human faculties, neither 
can it diftate any conduA which would require 
fuch. He is too confcious of his own ignorance 
of the future, to dare extend his calculations into 
remote periods ; nor, becaufe he is a ftatefman, 
arrogates to himfelf the cares of Providence and 
thfe government of the world. How does he 
know, but that the very independence and con- 
fequQpt virtues of the nation, which in the anger 
of cowardice he would &in reduce to abfblute in- 
fignificance, and rob even of its ancient n^me, 
may in fome future emergence be the deftined 
guardians of his own country 5 and that the power 
which now alarms, may hereafter proteft and pre- 
ferve it ? The experience of hiftory authorizes to 
•believe not only in the poffibility, but even the 
probability, of fuch an event. An American 
commander,^ who has deferved and received the 
higheft honours which his grateful country, through 
her aflembled reprefentatives, could bellow upon 
him, once laid to me with a figh : In an evil hour 
for my country did the French and Spaniards 
abandon Louifiana to the United States. We 
were not fufficiently a country before : and Ihould 
we ever be mad enough to drive the Englifli from 
Canada and her other North American provinces^ 
we lhall foon ceafe to be a country at all. Without 


• Decatur. — Ed. 
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local attachment, without national honour, we 
(hall refemble a fwarm of infeds that fettle on the 
fruits of the earth to corrupt and confume them, 
rather than men who love and cleave to the land 
of their forefathers. After a ftiapelefs anarchy 
and a ferics of civil wars, we ftiall at laft be formed 
into many countries ; unlefs the vices engendered 
in the procefs fliould demand further punifliment, 
and we (hould previoufly fall beneath the defpo- 
tifm of fome military adventurer, like a lion con- 
fumed by an inward difeafe, proftrate and h^jpleCs 
beneath the beak and talons of a vulture, or yet 
melher bird of prey.* 


• See Table Talk, p i68, 2 nd edit. — Ed, 
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*^0, n /usy Trpof tov rS oX,ov ^tX^tov, jUaXXoy Trpoj rt •^avraff’/uet 
vaXseof dvia-tiCf o •na.wa.y^ x«it ovtafxn ir^ f^dSn/ua xal imrii- 
^ivfJMi*rovro xal a‘6<pov vi ^o^etarQnnren' rwv dXXeov xet> 

TaysXa o ^roXirtxo;. Tavrnv thy aWiav )(fh ^vai rov fjLtirt aXXo 
xaXov, fxnrt rk wpof tov woXi/uw /usyaXoTpsTr^f xo*X6“» TXf woXstf, 
t5» •/foXir^v fx&X' fvtOTS oux a4>t/£y ovtmv ^uerrvp^^ovyruy yg juw. TlSic 
xiyttf ; TTwf pAiy oDy xutovc ev XiyoifA,* ay to orapaoray ^u 0 ‘Tt;;i^irc, ofc 
aya^^xt) ^a 0(qv mivajo-i r^y -^up^^y ati rnv aurwy ^i^EXdsry. ^ 

Plato.* 

Whatever ftudy or doftrine bears upon the wealth of 
the whole, fay rather on a certain phantom of a ftate in 
the whole, which is every where and no where, this fhall 
be deemed moft ufeful and wife j and all elfe is the ftate- 
craftfman’s fcorn. This we dare pronounce the caufe 
why nations torpid on their dignity in general, conduit 
their wars fo little in a grand and magnanimous fpirit, 
while the citizens are too often wretched, though endowed 
with high capabilities by nature. How fay you ? Nay, 
how fhould I not call them wretched, who are under the 
unrelenting neceffity of wafting away their life in the mere 
fearch after the means of fupporting it ? 


jN the preceding effay I treated of 
what may be wifely deflred in^refpeit 
to our foreign relations. The fame 
fanity of mind will the true patriot 
difplay in all that regards the internal profperity of 



* De Legibus, viii. — The Greek is chiefly taken from 
the beginning of this book of the Laws j but it is not taken 
confecutively 5 fome of the expreflions are from other parts 
of Plato, and fome feem to be the Author’s \)wn, — £a. 
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his country. He will reverence not only what- 
ever tends to make the component individuals 
more happy, and more worthy of happinefs ; but 
likewife whatever tends to bind them more clofely 
together as a people ; — that as a multitude of parts 
and functions make up one human body, fo the 
whole multitude of his countrymen may, by the 
vifible and invifible influences of religion, language, 
laws, cuftoms, and the reciprocal dependence and 
re-a(Sion of trade and agriculture, be organifed into 
one body politic. But much as he defire,^ to fee 
all become a whole, he places limits even to this 
wifli, and abhors that (yftem of policy which 
would blend men into a ftate by the diflTolution of 
all thofe virtues which make them happy and 
eftimable as individuals. Sir James Steuart, after 
ftating the cafe of the vine-drefler, who is pro- 
prietor of a bit of land, on which grain (enough, 
and no more) is raifed for himfelf and family, and 
who provides for their other wants, of clothing, 
fait, &c. by his extra labour as a vine-dreflfer, ob- 
ferves : — ‘ From this example we difcover the 
difference between agriculture exercifed as a trade, 
and as a diredt means of fubfifting. We have 
the two fpecies in the vine-dreflTer : he labours the 
vineyard as a trade, and his fpot of ground for 
fubfiftence. We may ferther conclude, that as to 
the laft part he is only ufeful to himfelf ; but as 
to the firft, he is ufeful to the fociety and be- 
comes a member of it ; cohfequently were it not 
for his tradethe ftate would lofe nothing, although 
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the vine-drefler and his land were both fwallowed 
up by an earthquake/* 

Now this contains the fublime philofophy of 
the of economifts. They worfliip a kind of 
non-entity under the different words, the ftate, 
the whole, the fociety, and fo on, and to this idol 
they make bloodier facrifices than ever the Mexi- 
cans did to Tefcalipoca. All, that is, each and 
every fentient being in a given trait, are made 
difeafed and vicious, in order that each may be- 
come wfeful to all, or the ftate, or the fociety, — 
that is, to the word, all, the word ftate, or the 
word fociety. The abfurdity may be eafily per- 
ceived by omitting the words relating to this idol 
— as for inftance — in a former paragraph of the 
fame (in moft refpeits) excellent work : ‘ If it 
therefore happens that an additional number pro- 
duced do no more than feed themfelves, then I 
perceive no advantage gained from their produc- 
tion.* f What! No advantage gained by, for 
inftance, ten thoufand happy, intelligent, and im- 
mortal beings having been produced ! — O yes I 
but no advantage to this fociety. — What is this 
fociety, this whole, this ftate ? Is it any thing 
elfe but a word of convenience to exprefs at once 
the aggregate of confederated individuals living 
in a certain diftrifl:? Let the fum total of 
each man’s happineis be fuppofed = iooo j and 
fuppofe ten thoufand men produced, who neither 


• Polit. Econ. vol. i. c. 14. — Ed, 
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made fwords nor poifoi, nor found corn nor 
clothes for thofe who did — but who .procured by 
their labour food and raiment for themfelves, and 
for their children; — would not that fociety be 
richer by 10,000,000 parts of happinefs ? And 
think you it pofBble, that ten thoufand happy 
human beings can exift together without increaf- 
ing each other’s happinefs, or that it will not over- 
flow into countlefs channels,* and diffufe Itfelf 
through the reft of the fociety ? 

The poor vine-dreflTer rifes from fweet fleep, 
worfliips his Maker, goes with his wife and chil- 
dren into his little plot — returns to his hut at 
noon, and eats the produce of the fimilar labour 
of a former day. Is he ufeful ? No, not yet. 
Suppofe then, that during the remaining hours of 
the day he endeavoured to provide for his moral 
and intelleftual appetites, by phyfical experiments 
and philofophical refearch, by acquiring knowledge 
for himfelf and communicating it to his wife and 
children. Would he be ufeful then ? He ufeful ! 

‘ The ftate would lofe nothing although the vine- 
dreflfer and his land were both fwallowed up by 
an earthquake ! ’ Well then, inftead of devoting 

• Well, and in the fjjirit of genuine philofophy, does 
the poet deferibe fuch beings as men 

Who being innocent do for that caufe 

Beftir them in good deeds ^ 

Wordfworth. 

Providence, by the ceafelefs aflivity which it has implanted 
in our nature, }ias fufficiently guarded againfl an innocence 
without virtue. 
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the latter half of each day to his clofet, his labo- 
ratory, or to neighbourly converfation, fuppofe be 
^ goes to the vineyard, and from the ground which 
would maintain in health, virtue, and wifdom, 
twenty of his fellow-creatures, helps to raife a 
quantity of liquor that will difeafe the bodies and 
debauch the fouls of a hundred — Is he ufeful 
now? O yes! a very ufeful man, and"* a moft 
excellent citizen.* 

In what then does the law between ftate and 
ftate differ from that between man and man ? 
For hitherto we feem to have difcovercd no va- 
riation. The law of nations is the law of coifl- 
mon honefty, modified by the circumftances in 
which ftates differ from individuals. According 
to my beft underftanding, the differences may be 
reduced to this one point : that the influence of 
example in any extraordinary cafe, as the poiliblc 
occafion of an a£lion apparently like, though in 
reality very different, is of confiderable importance 
in the moral calculations of an individual ; but of 
little, if any, in thofe of a nation. The reafons are 
evident. In the firft place, in cafes concerning 
which there can be any difpute between an honeft 
man and a true patriot, the circumftances, which 
at once authorize and difcriminate the meafure, 
are fo marked and peculiar and notorious, that it 

* So in Jollie's and Hutchinfon's Hiftory of Cumber- 
land, the writer fpeaks of a fmall eftatefman, bred to a 
rural life, who cannot betake himfelf from an indolent 
habit to manufa6luring and labour p. 39. 1830. 
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is incapable of being drawn into a precedent by 
any other ftate under diffimilar circumftances ; 
except perhaps as a mere pretext for an adlion, 
which had been predetermined without reference 
to this authority, and which would have taken 
place, though it had never exifted. But if fo 
ftrange a thing fhould happen, as a fecond coinci- 
dence of the fame circumftances, or of circum- 
ftances fufficiently fimilar to render the prior 
meafure a fair precedent ; then, if the one action 
was juftifiable, fo will the other be ; and \yithout 
any reference to the former, which in this cafe 
nlay be ufeful as a light, but cannot be requifite 
as an authority. Secondly, in extraordinary cafes 
it is ridiculous to fuppofe that the conduct of ftates 
will be determined by example. We know that 
they neither will, nor in the nature of things can, 
be determined by any other confideration but that 
of the imperious circumftances, which render a 
particular meafure advifable. But laftly, and more 
important than all, individuals are and muft be 
under pofitive laws : and fo very great is the ad- 
vantage which refults from the regularity of legal 
decifions, and their confequent capability of being 
foreknown and relied upon, that equity itfelf muft 
fometimes be facrificed to it. For the very letter 
of a pofitive law is part of its fpirit. But ftates 
neither are, nor can be, under pofitive laws. The 
only fixed part of the law of nations is the fpirit : 
the letter of the law confifts wholly in the circum- 
ftances to which the fpirit of the law is applied. 
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It is mere puerile declamation to rail againft a 
country, as having imitated the very meafures for 
. which it had moll blamed its ambitious enemy, if 
that enemy had previoufly changed all the relative 
circumftances which had exilled for him, and 
therefore rendered his condufl: iniquitous; but 
which, having been removed, however iniquitoufly, 
cannot without abfurdity be fuppofed any longer 
to control the meafures of an innocent nation, ne- 
cefljtated to ftruggle for its own fafety ; efpecially 
when lihe meafures in queftion were adopted for 
the very purpofe of reftoring thofe circumftances. 

There are times when it would be wife to re- 
gard patriotifm as a light that is in danger of being 
blown out, rather than as a fire which needs to 
be fanned by the winds of party fpirit. There are 
tipies when party fpirit, without any unwonted 
excefs may yet become fadlion ; and though in 
general not lefs ufeful than natural in a free go- 
vernment, may under particular emergencies prove 
fatal to freedom itfelf. I trull I am writing to 
thofe who think with me, that to have blackened 
a miniftry, however ftrong or rational our dillike 
may be of the perfons who compofe it, is a poor 
exctife and a miferable compenfation for the crime 
of unnecelTarily blackening the charadler of our 
country. Under this convidlion, I requeft my 
reader to call his eye back on my laft argument, 
and then to favour me with his patient attention 
while I attempt at once to explain its purport and 
to Ihow its cogency. 
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Let us tranfport ourfelves in fancy to the age 
and country of the patriarchs, or, if the reader 
prefers it to fome fmall colony uninfluenced by the , 
mother country, which has not organifed 'itfelf 
into a ftate, or agreed to acknowledge any one 
particular governor. We will fuppofe this colony 
to confift of from twenty to thirty houfeholds or 
feparate eftablifhments, differing greatly from each 
other in the number of retainers and in extent of 
poffeflions. Each houfehold, however, poffeffes its 
own domain, the leaft equally with the greateft, 
in full right; and its mafter is an independent 
foVereign within his own boundaries. This mu- 
tual underftanding and tacit agreement we may 
well fuppofe to have been the gradual refult of many 
feuds, which had produced mifery to all and real 
advantage to none ; and that the fame fober and 
reflefting perfons, difperfed through the different 
eftablilhments, who had brought about this ftate 
of things, had likewife coincided in the propriety 
of fome other prudent and humane regulations, 
which from the authority of thefe wife men on 
points, in which they were unanimous, and from 
the evident good fenfe of the rules themfelves, 
were acknowledged throughout the whole colony, 
though they were never voted into a formal law, 
though the determination of the cafes, to which 
thefe rules were applicable, had not been en- 
trufted to any recognized judge, nor their enforce- 
ment delegated to any particular magiftrate. Of 
thefe virtual^ laws this, we may fafely .conclude. 
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would be the chief : that as no man ought to in- 
terfere in the affairs of another againft his willy 
ib if any mafter of a houfehold, inftead of occu- 
pying himfelf with the improvement of his own 
fields and flocks^ or with the better regulation of 
his own eftablifliment, (hould be foolifh and wicked 
enough to employ his children and fervants in 
breaking down the fences and taking po^^e^fion of 
the*lands and property of a fellow-colonift, or in 
turning the heacT of the family out of his houfe, 
and fi^rcing thofe that remained to acknowledge 
himfelf as their governor inftead, and to obey 
whomever he might pleafe to appoint as his deputy 
— it would then become the duty and the intereft 
of the other colonifts to join againft the aggreffor, 
and to do all in their power to prevent him from 
accomplifhing his bad purpofes, or to compel him 
to make reftitution and compenfation. The 
mightier the aggreffor, and the weaker the injured 
party, the more cogent would the motive become 
for reftraining the one and proteding the other. 
For it would be plain that he who was fuffered 
to overpower, one by one, the weaker proprietors, 
and render the members of their eftablifhment 
fubfervient to his will, muft foon become an over- 
match for thofe who were formerly his equals; 
and the mightieft would differ from the meanef^ 
only by being the laft vi<ftim. 

This allegoric fable faithfully portrays the law 
of nations and the balance of power among the 
European ftates* Let us proceed <^ith it in .the 

VOL. II. L 
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form of hiftory. In the fecond or third genera- 
tion the proprietors too generally difregarded the 
good old opinion, that what injured any could be 
of real advantage to none ; and treated thofe, who 
ftill profefled it, as fit only to inftruft children in 
their catechifm. By the avarice of fome, the 
cowardice of others, and by the corruption and 
want of forefight in the greater part, the former 
ftate of things had been completely changed, and 
the tacit compa£l fet at nought, the general ac- 
knowledgement of which had been fo inftrymen- 
tal in producing this Hate and in preferving it, as 
long as it lafted. The ftronger had preyed on 
the weaker, whofe wrongs, however, did not re- 
main long unavenged* For the fame felfifhnefs 
and blindnefs to the future, which had induced 
the wealthy to trample on the rights of the poorer 
proprietors, prevented them from aflifling each 
other efFeftually, when they were themfelves at- 
tacked, one after the other, by the moft powerful 
of all ; and from a concurrence of circumftances 
attacked fo fuccefsfully, that of the whole colony 
few remained, that were not, dire£l:ly or indireflly, 
the creatures and dependents of one overgrown 
eftablifhment. Say rather, of its new mailer, an 
adventurer whom chance and poverty had brought 
{hither, and who in better times would have been 
employed in the fwine-yard, or the flaughterhoufe, 
from his moody temper and his averfion to all 
the arts that tended to improve either the land 
or thofe thatVere to be maintained by its pro- 
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duce. He was however eminent for other qual^ 
ties, which were ftill better fuited to promote his 
power among thofe degenerate colonifts : for he 
feared neither God nor his own confcience. The 
moft folemn oaths could not bind him ; the moft 
deplorable calamities could not awaken his pity v 
and when others were afleep, he was either brood- 
ing over fome fcheme of robbery and murder, or 
wirti a part of his banditti actually employed in 
laying wafte his neighbour's fences, or in under- 
mining the walls of their houles. His natural 
cunning, undiftrafted by any honeft avocations^ 
and meeting with no obftacle either in his head 
or heart, and above all, having been quickened 
and ftrengthened by conftant pradlice and fa- 
voured by the times with all conceivable opportu- 
nities, ripened at laft into a furprifing genius for 
oppreffion and tyranny : and, as we muft diftin- 
guifli him by fome name, we will call him 
Mifetes.* The only eftate, which remained able 
to bid defiance to this common enemy, was that of 
Pamphilus,t fuperior to Mifetes in wealth, and 
his equal in ftrength ; though not in the power of 
doing mifchief, and ftill lefs in the wiftw Their 
charadlers were indeed perfectly contrafted: for 
it may be truly &id, that throughout the whole 
colony there was not a Angle eftabliftiment whicfc 
did not owe fome of its beft buildings, the in- 
creafed produce of its fields, its improved imple- 


* Buonapartcv~£</^ f England.— i'dK 
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ments of induftiy, and the general more decent 
appearance of its members, to the information 
given and the encouragements afforded by Pam- 
philus and thofe of his houfehold. Whoever 
raifed more than they wanted for their own eftab- 
lifhment, were fure to find a ready purchafcr in 
Pamphilus, and oftentimes for articles which they 
had themfelves been before accuftomed to regard 
as worthlefs, or even as nuifances ; and they «re- 
ceived in return things necelTary or agreeable, and 
always in one refpedl at leaft ufeful, tha{: they 
roufed the purchafer to induftry and its accompa- 
nying virtues. In this intercommunion all were 
benefited : for the wealth of Pamphilus was in- 
creafed by the increafing induftry of his fellow- 
colonifts, and their induftry needed the fupport 
and encouraging influences of Pamphilus’s capital. 
To this good man and his eftimable houfehold 
Mifetes bore the moft implacable hatred, and had 
publicly fworn that he would root him out ; the 
only fort of oath which he was not likely to break 
by any want of will or effort on his own part. 

But fortunately for Pamphilus, his main pro- 
perty confifted of one compa<ft eftate divided from 
Mifetes and the reft of the colony by a wide and 
dangerous river, with the exception of one finall 
plantation which belonged to an independent pro- 
prietor whom we will name Lathrodacnus j* a 
man of no influence in the colony, but much re^ 


♦ Denmark,— 
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rpe£led by Patnphilus. They were indeed rela- 
tions by blood originally, and afterwards by inter- 
marriages ; and it was to the power and prote£lion 
of Pamphilus that Lathrodacnus owed his indepen- 
dence and profperity, amid the general diftrefs and 
flavery of the other proprietors. Not lefe fortu- 
nately did it happen, that the means of gaffing the 
river were pofleffed exclufively by Pamphilus and 
his"* above mentioned kinfman ; and not only the 
boats themfelves, but all the means of conftru<SHng 
and navigating them. As the very exiftence of 
Lathrodacnus, as an independent colonift, hac^no 
folid ground but in the ftr6ngth and profperity of 
Pamphilus ; and as the interefts of the one in no 
refpedl interfered with thofe of the other ; Pam- 
philus for a confiderable time remained without 
any anxiety, and looked on the river-craft of 
Lathrodacnus with as little alarm, as on thofe of 
his own eftablifhment. It did not difquiet him, 
that Lathrodacnus had remained neutral in the 
quarrel. Nay, though many advantages, which 
in peaceful times would have belonged to Pam- 
philus, were now transferred to his neighbour, and 
had rhore than doubled the extent and profit of 
his concern, Pamphilus, inftead of repining at this, 
was glad that fome good at leaft to ibme one came 
out of the general evil. Great then was his fu^ 
prife, when he ffifcovered, that without any con- 
ceivable reafbn Lathrodacnus had employed him- 
felf in building and collcding a veiy unufual num- 
ber of fuch boats, as were of no ute to him in his 
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traffic, but defigned exclufively as ferry-boats; and 
what was Hill ftranger and more alarming, that 
he chofe to keep thefc in a bay on the other fide 
of the river, oppofite to the one finall plantation, 
along fide of Pamphilus^ eftate, from which plan- 
tation Lathrodacnus derived the materials for 
building tjiem. Willing to believe this condudl a 
tranfient whim of his neighbour's, occafioned 
partly by his vanity, and partly by envy (to which 
latter paffion the want of a liberal education, and 
the not fufficiently comprehending the grounds of 
his^ own profperity, had rendered him fubjeft) 
Pamphilus contented himfelf for a while with ur- 
gent yet friendly remonftrances. The only anfwer, 
which Lathrodacnus vouchfafed to return, was, 
that by the law of the colony, which Pamphilus 
had made fo many profeffions of revering, every 
proprietor was an independent fovereign within 
his own boundaries ; that the boats were his own, 
and the oppofite fliore, to which they were faft- 
ened, part of a field which belonged to him ; and, 
in ihort that Pamphilus bad no right to interfere 
with the management of ^ his property, which, 
trifling as it might be, compared with that of Pam- 
philus, was no lefs facred by the law of the colony. 
To this uncourteous rebuff Pamphilus replied 
w"^h a fervent wifh, that Lathrodacnus could with 
more propriety have appealed to a law, as ftill 
fubfifting, which, he well knew, had been efFec- 
tually annulled by the unexampled tyranny and 
fuccefs of Mifetes, together with the circumftance^ 
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which had given occafion to the law, and made it 
wife and prafticable. He further urged, that this 
law was not made for the benefit of any one man, 
but for the common fafety and advantage of all ; 
— that it was abfurd to fuppofe that either he 
(Pamphilus) or Lathrodacnus himfelf, or any 
other proprietor, ever did or could acknowledge 
this law in the fenfe that it was to furvive the very 
cirtumftances, of which it was the mere reflex. 
Much lefs could they have even tacitly aflented 
to it,rf they had ever underftood it as authorizing 
one neighbour to endanger the abfolute ruin of 
another, who had perhaps fifty times the property 
to lofe, and perhaps ten times the number of fouls 
to anfwer for, and yet forbidding the injured per- 
fon to take any Heps in his own defence 5 and 
laftly, that this law gave no right without impofing 
a correfponding duty. Therefore if Lathrodacnus 
infifted on the rights given him by the law, he 
ought at the fame time to perform the duties 
which it required, and join heart and hand with 
Pamphilus in his endeavours to defend his inde- 
pendence, to reftore the former ftate of the co- 
lony, and with this to re-enforce the old law 
in oppofition to Mifetes who had enflaved the 
one and fet at nought the other. So ardently was 
Pamphilus attached to the law, that exceptung 
his own fafety and independence there was no 
price which he would not pay, no fecrifice which 
he would not make for its reftoration. His reve<^ 
rencc for the v^ry memory of the* law was fuch, 
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that the mere appearance of tranfgreffing it would 
be a heavy afflidtion to him. In the hope there- 
fore of gaining from the avarice of Lathrodacnus 
that confent which he could not obtain from his 
juftice or neighbourly kindnefs, he offered to give 
him in full right a plantation ten times the value 
of all his boats, and yet, whenever the colony 
ihould once more be fettled, to reftore the boats ; 
if he would only permit Pamphilus to fecure thbm 
during the prefent ftate of things, on his (ide of 
the river, retaining whatever he really wanted for 
the paffage of his own houfehold. 

all thefe perfuafions and entreaties Lathro- 
dacnus turned a deaf ear; and Pamphilus re- 
mained agitated and undetermined, till at length 
he received certain intelligence that Lathrodacnus 
had called a council of the chief members of his 
eftablilbment, in confequence of the threats of 
Mifetes, that he would treat him as the friend and 
ally of Pamphilus, if he did not declare himfelf his 
enemy^ Partly for the lake of a large meadow 
belonging to him on the other fide of the river 
which it was not eafy to fecure from the tyrant, 
but ftill more from envy and the irritable temper of 
a proud inferior, Lathrodacnus, and with him the 
m^ority of his advifers (though to the great dif- 
qpjitent of the few wife heads among them) 
fettled it finally that if he Ihould be again preffed 
on this point by Mifetes, he would join him and 
commence boftilities againft his old neighbour and 
It fe indeed but too probable that he 
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had long brooded over this fcheme : for to what 
other end could he have ftrained his income, and 
over-worked his fervants in building and fitting up 
fuch a number of paffage-boats ? As foon as this 
information was received by Pamphilus, dnd this 
from a quarter which it was impof&ble for him to 
difcredit, he obeyed the di£fates of felf-prefervation, 
took pofTeffion of the pallage-boats by force, and 
brought them over to his own grounds j but with- 
out any further injury to Lathrodacnus, and ftill 
urgingvhim to accept a compenfation and continue 
in that amity which was lb manifeftly their com- 
mon intereft. Inftantly a great outcry was railed 
againft Pamphilus, who was charged in the bit- 
tereft terms with having firft abufed Mifetes, and 
then imitated him in his worft ads of violence* 
In the calmnefs of a good confcience Pamphilus 
contented himfelf with the following reply : ‘‘ Even 
fo — if I were out on a ihooting party with a 
Quaker for my companion, and iaw coming on 
towards us an old footpad and murderer, who had 
made known his intention of killing me wherever 
he might meet me ; and if my companion the 
Quaker would neither give me up his gun, nor 
even difeharge it as (we will fuppofe) I had juft 
before unfortunately difeharged my own ; if he 
would neither promife to affift me nor even prjjg,^ 
mife to make the leaft refiftance to the robber’s 
attempt to dilarm himfelf— you might call me a 
robber for wrefting this gun from my companion, 
though for no other purpofe but thht 1 might at 
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leaft do for myfelf what he ought to have done, 
but would not do either for or with me ! Even 
fo, and as plaufibly, you might exclaim, O the 
hypocrite Pamphilus ! Who has not been deaf- 
ened with his complaints againft robbers and foot- 
pads ? and lo ! he him/elf has turned footpad, and 
commenced by robbing his peaceful and unfuf- 
pefting companion of his double-barrelled gun ! 

It is the bufmefs of the Friend to lay down 
principles, not to make the applications of them 
to particular, much lefs to recent, cafes, df any 
fuch there be to which thefe principles are fairly 
applicable, the reader is no lefs mafter of the faifs 
than the writer of the prefen t eflay. If not the 
principles remain ; and I have finifhed the tafk 
which the plan of this work impofed on me, of 
proving the identity of international law and the 
law of morality in fpirit, and the reafbns of their 
difference in practice, in thofe extreme cafes in 
which alone they have been allowed to differ. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The preceding effay has more than its natural 
intereft for me from the abufe, which it brought 
down on me as the* defender of the attack on 
Copenhageii^nd the feizure of the Danifh fleet. 
J[‘he odium of the mcafure refted wholly on the 
commencement of hoftilities without a previous 
declaration of war. Now it is remarkable, that 
in a work publilhed many years before this event 
Profeflfor Beck had made this very point the fub^ 
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je£l of a particular chapter in his admirable com- 
ments on the Law of Nations : and every one of 
. the circumftances ftated by him as forming an 
exception to the moral neceflity of previous de- 
claration of war concurred in the Copenhagen ex- 
pedition. I need mention two only. Firft, by 
the a£l or a£ls, which provoked the expedition, 
the party attacked had knowingly placed himfelf 
in a'ftate of war. Let A ftand for the Danifli, B 
for the Britifli, government. A had done that 
which he himfelf was fully aware would produce 
immediate hoftilities on the part of B, the moment 
it came to the knowledge of the latter. Tlie 
a<3: itfelf was a waging of war againft B on the part 
of A. B therefore was the party attacked : and 
common fenfe diftates, that to refift and baffle an 
si^greffion requires no proclamation to juftify it. 
I perceive a dagger aimed at my back, in confe- 
quence of a warning given me, juft time enough 
to prevent the blow, knock the affaffin down, 
and difarm him: and he reproaches me with 
treachery, becaufe forfooth I had not fent him a 
challenge ! Secondly, when the objeft which 
juftifies and neceilitates the war would be frus- 
trated by the proclamation. For neither ftate nor 
individual can be prefumed to have given either a 
formal or a tacit aflent to any fuch modificati o/| ^^ 
of a pofitive right, as would ftjfpend and virtually 
annul the right itfelf ; — the right of felf-preferva- 
tion, for inftance. This Second exception will 
often depend on the exiftence of file firft, and 
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muft always receive additional ftrength and clear-* 
nefs from it. That both of thefe exceptions ap- 
pertained to the cafe in queftion, is now notorious. 
But at the time I found it necelTary to publifh the 
following comment, which I now adapt to The 
Friend, as illuftrative of the fundamental principle 
of public juftice ; namely, that perfonal and na- 
tional morality, ever one and the fame, di6late the 
fame meafures under the fame circumftances,* and 
different meafures only as far as the circumftances 
are different. • 

As my limits will not allow me to do more in 
the fecond, or ethical, fecStion of The Friend, than 
to propofe and develope my own fyftem, without 
controverting the fyftems of others, I fhall there- 
fore devote the effay, which follows this poftfcript, 
to the confideration of the queftion : How far is 
the moral nature of an action confrituted by its 
individual circumftances ? 

It was once faid to me, when the Copenhagen 
af&ir was in difpute, ‘‘ You do not fee the enor- 
mity, becaufe it is an affair between ftate and 
ftate : conceive a fimilar cafe between man and 
man, and you would both fee and abhor it.” Now, 
I was neither defending nor attacking the meafure 
itfelf. My arguments were confined to the grounds 
^hich had been taken both in the arraigning of 
that meafure and in its defence, becaufe I thought 
both equally untenable. I was not enough mafter 
of fails to form a decifive opinion on the entefr 
prize, even fbr my own mind ; but I had no hefir 
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tation in affirming, that the principles, on which 
it was defended in the legiflature, appeared to me 
. fitter objefls of indignant reprobation than the 
itfeV. This having been premifed, I replied to 
the afTertion above ftated, by alTerting the direct 
contrary : namely, that were a fimilar cafe con- 
ceived between man and man, the fevereft ar- 
raigners of the meafure, would, on their grounds, 
find^nothing to blame in it. How was I to prove 
this afTertion ? Clearly, by imagining fome cafe 
between individuals living in the fame relations 
toward each other, in which the feveral ftates of 
Europe exift or exifted. My allegory, therefore, 
fo &r from being a difguife, was a neceflary part 
of the main argument, a cafe in point, to prove 
the identity of the law of nations with the law of 
c6nfcience. We have only to conceive indivi- 
duals in the fame relations as ftates, in order to 
learn that the rules emanating from international 
law, differ from thofe of private honefty, folely 
through the difference of the circumftances. 

But why did I not avow the application of the 
principle to the feizure of the Danifh fleet ? Be- 
caufe I did not pofTefs fufficient evidence to prove 
to others, or evea to decide for myfelf, that my 
principle was applicable to this particular ad):. In 
the cafe of Pamphilus and Lathrodacnus, the po^ 
dence and neceffity of the meafure were certain ; 
and, this, taken for granted, 1 fhowed its perfedl 
rightfolnefs. In the affair of Copenhagen, I had 
no doubt of our right to do as we did, the necef* 
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fity fuppofed, or at leaft the extreme prudence of 
the meafure ; it being taken for granted that there 
exifted a motive adequate to the a6fion, and that 
the adlion was an adequate means of realizing the 
purpofe. 

But this I was not authorized to take for granted 
in the real, as I had been in the imaginary, cafe. 
I faw many reafons for the affirmative, and many 
for the negative. For the former, the certainty 
of a hoftile defign on the part of the Danes, the 
alarming ftate of Ireland, that vulnerable heel of 
the Britiih Achilles, and the immenfe difference 
between military and naval fuperiority.. Our naval 
power colleftively might have defied that of the 
whole world j but it was widely fcattercd, and a 
combined operation from the Baltic, Holland, 
Breft, and Lifbon, might eafily bring together a 
fleet double to that which we could have aflem- 
bled againft it during the fliort time that might be 
necelfary to convey thirty or forty thoufand men 
to Ireland. On the other hand, it Teemed equally 
clear that Buonaparte needed failors rather than 
fhips ; and that we took the {hips and left him the 
Danifh failors, whofe prefence in the fleet at Ant- 
werp .turned the feale, perhaps, in favour of the 
wQrfe than difaftrous expedition to Walcheren. 

But I repeat, that I had no contern with the 
meafure itfelf; but only with the grounds or prin- 
ciples on which it had been attacked or defended. 
Thole who attacked it declared that a right had 
been violated by us, and that na motive could 
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juftify fuch violation, however imperious that mo- 
tive might be. In oppofition to fuch realbners, I 
proved, that no fu(;h right exifled, or is deducible 
either from international law or the law of private 
morality. Thofe again who defended the feizure 
of the Danilh fleet, conceded that it was a viola- 
tion of right ; but affirmed, that fuch violation was 
juftifled by the urgency of the motive. It was 
aflerted (as I have before noticed in the introduc- 
tion to the fubje6I) that national policy cannot in 
all cafej be fubordinated to the laws of morality ; 
in other words, that a government may adl with 
injuftice, and yet remain blamelefs. To prove thts 
aflertion as groundle^ and unneceflaiy as it is 
tremendous, formed the chief objeft of the whole 
difquifition. I truft then, that my candid judges 
\frill reft fatislied that it is not only my profeffion 
and pretext, but my conftant plan and adtual in- 
tention, to eftablilh principles; that I refer to 
particular fadls for no other purpofe than that of 
giving illuftration and intereft to thofe principles ; 
and that to invent principles with a view to parti- 
cular cafes, whether with the motive of attacking 
or defending a tranfitory cabinet, is a bafenefs which 
will fcarcely be attributed to The Friend by. any 
one who underftands the work, even though the 
fufpicion ihould not have been precluded by a 
knowledge of the author. 
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Ja^ ich bin der Atheift und Gottlofij der einer imagmdren 
Berechnungflehre^ einer blojfen EinUldung von allgemeinen 
Folgen^ die nie folgen kdnnen, zunvider — lugen nvillj vuie 
Defdemona ft er bend log\ lugen und betrugen voill^viie der 
fur Or eft Jich darftellende Pylades j Tempelraub unterneh- 
vuie David j ja^ Aehren aufraufen am Sabbath^ auch 
nur daruMy voeil mich hungerty und das Gefetsc urn des men- 
fchen voillen gemacht ifty nicht der Menfch um des Gefetzes 
vuillen. 

Yes, I am that atheift, that godlefs perfon, who in oppo- 
fition to an imaginary do£lrine of calculation, to a mere 
ideal fabric of general confequences, that can never be re- 
alized, would lie, as the dying Defdemona lied lie and 
deceive as Pylades when perfonated Oreftes; would 
commit facrilege with David ; yea and pluck ears of corn 
on the fabbath, for no other reafon than that I was fainting 
from lack of food, and that the law was made for man and 
not man for the law, Jacobi's Letter to Fichtb. 


♦ Emilia, — O who hath done 
This deed ? 

Defd, Nobody 5 I myfelf 5 farewell 5 
Commend me to my kind Lord. — O — farewell. 
Othello. — You heard her fay yourfelf, it was not I. 
EmiUa.'^SYit faid fo \ I muft needs report the truth. 
Othello, — She’s, like a liar, gone to burning hell j 
'twas I that killed her. 

Emilia,-^ 0 \i I the more angel (he I 

* Othelloy Aft V. fc. 
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F there be no better doftrine, — I would 
add ! Much and often have I fuf- 
fered from having ventured to avow 
my doubts concerning the truth of 
certain opinions, which had been fan£lified in the 
minds of my hearers by the authority, of fome 
reigning great name; even though in addition 
to my own reafons, I had all the greateft names 
from the Reformation to the Revolution on my 
fide, J could not, therefore, fummon courage, 
without fome previous pioneering, to declare pujj- 
licly, that the principles of morality taught in the 
prefent work will be in direft oppofition to the 
fyftem of the late Dr. Paley. This confeffion I 
fliould have deferred to a future time, if my opin- 
ions on the grounds of international morality had 
not been contradidlory to a fundamental point in 
Paley’s fyftem of moral ^nd political philofophy. 
I mean that chapter which treats of general con- 
fequences, as the chief and beft criterion of the 
right or wrong of particular adlions.* Now this 
do£lrine I conceive to be neither tenable in reafon 
nor fafe in pradice : and the following are the 
grounds of my opinion. 

Firft ; this criterion is purely ideal, and fo far 
poiTefles no advantages over the former fyftqfi^ 
of morality ; while it labours under defe<fts, with 

* Moral and Political Philofophy. B. H. the Hrft eight 
chapters. — Ed» 
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which thofe are not juftly chargeable. It is ideal : 
for it depends on, and muft vary with, the notions 
of the individual, who in order to determine the 
nature of an adlion is to make the calculation of 
its general confequences. Here, as in all other 
calculation, the refult depends on that faculty of 
the foul in the degrees of which men moft vary 
from each other, and which is itfelf moft affeded 
by accidental advantages or difadvantages of edu- 
cation, natural talent, and acquired knowledge — 
the faculty, 1 mean, of foreiight and fyl|ematic 
comprehenflon. But furely morality, which is 
of equal importance to all men, ought to be 
grounded, if poi&ble, in that part of our nature 
which in all men may and ought to be the fame,— 
in the confcience and the common fenfe. Se* 
condly: this criterion confounds morality with 
law ; and when the author adds, that in all pro- 
bability the divine Juftice will be regulated in the 
ftnal judgment by a ftmilar rule, he draws away 
the attention from the will, that is, from the in- 
ward motives and impulies which conftitute the 
effence of morality, to the outward j and thus 
changes the virtue commanded by the gofpel into 
the mere legality, which was to be enlivened by 
it. One of the moft perfuafive, if not one of the 
^l^ngeft, arguments for a future ftate, refts on 
the belief, that although by the neceflity of things 
our outward and temporal welfare muft be re- 
gulated by our outward a&ions, which alone can 
be the objects and guides of human law, there 
muft yft needs come a jufter and more appro- 
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priate fentence hereafter, in which our intentions 
will be confidered, and our happinefs and mifery 
made to accord with the grounds of our aftions. 
Our fellow-creatures can only judge what we are 
by what we do 5 but in the eye of our Maker 
what we do is of lio worth, except as it flows 
from what we are. Though the fig-tree (hould 
produce no vifible fruit, yet if the living fap is in 
it, dnd if it has ftruggled to put forth buds and 
bloflbms which have been prevented from matur- 
ing by -inevitable contingencies of tempefts or un- 
timely frofts, the virtuous fap will be account^ 
as fruit \ and the curie of barrennefs will light on 
many a tree from the boughs of which hundreds 
have been fatisfied, becaufe the omnifcient judge 
knows that the fruits were threaded to the boughs 
artificially by the outward working of bafe fear 
and felfi^ hopes, and were neither nouriflied by 
the love of God^r of man, nor grew out of the 
graces engrafted on the flock by religion. This 
is not, indeed, all that is meant in the Apoftle’s 
ufe of the word, faith, as the foie principle of juf- 
tification, but it is included in his meaning and 
forms an eflfential part of it s and I can conceive 
nothing more groundlels, than the alarm, that 
this doArine may be prejudicial to outward utility 
and a£live well-doing. To fuppofe that a man 
fhould ceafe to be beneficent by becoming bene- 
volent, feems to me Icarcely lels abfurd, than to 
fear that a fire may prevent heat, or jhat a peren- 
nial fountain may prove the occafion of drought. 
Juft and generous anions mav proceed from bad 
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motives, and both may, and often do, originate in 
parts, and, as it were, fragments of our nature. 
A lafcivious man may facrifice half his eftate to 
refcue his friend from prifon, for he is conftitu- 
tionally iympathetic, and the better part of his 
nature happened to be uppermoft. The fame 
man fliall afterwards exert the fame difregard of 
money in an attempt to feduce that friend’s wife 
or daughter. But faith is a total zik of the fdul : 
it is the whole ftate of the mind, or it is not at 
all ; and in this confifts its power, as well as its 
eyclufive worth. 

This fubjedl is of fuch immenfe importance to 
the welfare of all men, and the underftanding of 
it to the prefent tranquillity of many thouiands at 
this time and in this country, that (hould there be 
one only of all my readers, who (hould receive 
conviction or an additional light from what is here 
written, I dare hope that a greaf majority of the 
reft would in confideration of that folitary efFeCt 
think thefe paragraphs neither wholly unintereft- 
ing nor altogether without value. For this caule I 
will endeavour fo to explain this principle, that it 
may be intelligible to the fimpleft capacity. The 
Apoftle tells thole who would fubftitute obedience 
for faith (addreffing the man as obedience perfoni- 
ii4id)9 beareji not the root^ hut the 

root thee’^ — z fentence which, methinks, Ihould 

Rom. xi. iS. ^ But remember — a yet deeper and more 
momentous fenfe is conveyed in thefe words. Chrift, the 
Logos, Dntas ohjeSiva^ centered humanity (always pre- 
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have rendered all dilputes concerning faith and 
good works impoflible among thofe who profefs to 
. take the Scriptures for their guide. It would ap- 
pear incredible, if the fail were not notorious, that 
two feils (hould ground and juftify their oppofi- 
tion to each other, Hie one on the words of the 
Apoftle, that we are juftified, by faith, th^t is, the 
inward and abfolute ground of our ailions ; and 
the* other on the declaration of Chrift, that he 
will judge us according to our ailions. As if an 
ailioncould be either good or bad disjoined from 
its principle ! As if it could be, in the Chrifti^n 
and only proper fenfe of the word, an adlion at 
all, and not rather a mechanic feries of lucky or 
unlucky motions ! Yet it may be well worth the 
while to fliew the beauty and harmony of thefe 
twin truths, or rather of this one great truth con- 
fidered in its two principal bearings. God will 
judge each man tiefore all men: confequendy he 
will judge us relatively to man. But man knows 
not the heart of man \ icarcely does any one know 
his own. There mull therefore be outward and 
villble ligns, by which men may be able to judge 
of the inward ftate j and thereby juftify die ways 
of God to their own (pirits, in the reward or 


exiting in the Pleroma) in hb life, and fo became the li^t, 
that is, the reafon, of mankind. This eternal, (that is, 
timeleb) a6t he manifefted in time— o-apf hyhtrt, and dwelt 
among men, an individual man, in order that he might 
dwell in all his ele^l, as the root of the divine humanity in 
them.— 1815. 
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punifhment of themielves and their fellow-men. 
Now good works are thefe flgns, and as fuch be- 
come necelTary. In fliort there are two parties, 
God and the human race; — and both are to be 
fatisfied. Firft, God, who Teeth the root and 
knoweth the heart : therefore there muft be &ith, 
or the ei^^tire and abfolute principle. Then man, 
who can judge only by the fruits : therefore that 
faith muft bear fruits of righteoufiiefs, that {Prin- 
ciple muft manifeft itfelf by aiftions. But that 
which God lees, that alone juftifies. What man 
fees, does in this life (hew that the juftifying prin- 
ciple may be the root of the thing feen ; but in the 
linal judgment God’s acceptance of thele a£lions 
will fhew, that this principle a<ftually was the root. 
In this world a good life is a prefumption of a 
good man : his virtuous adlions are the only pof> 
lible, though ftill ambiguous, manifeftations of his 
virtue : but the abfence of a good life is not only 
a prefumption, but a proof of the contrary, as long 
as it continues. Good works may exift without 
laving principles, and therefore cannot contain in 
themfelves the principle of falvation ; but iaving 
principles never did, never cany exift without good 
works. On a fubjed of fuch infinite importance, 
I have feared prolixity lefs than obfcurity. Men 
o%p talk againft faith, and make ftrange monfters 
in their imagination of thofe who profeft to abide 
by the words of the Apoftle interpreted literalljr: 
and yet in their ordinaiy feelings they themfelves 
judge and zdi by a fimilar principle. For what is 
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love without kind offices^ wherever they are pof- 
fible j — (and they are always poffible, if not by 
actions commonly fo called, yet by kind words, by 
kind looks ; and, where even thefe are out of our 
power, by kind thoughts and fervent prayers)— yet 
what noble mind w^uld not be offended, if he 
were fuppofed to value the ferviceable offices 
equally with the love that produced them 5 or if 
he Vere thought to value the love for the fake of 
the fervices, and not the fervices for the fake of 
the love ? 

I return to the queftion of general confequences, 
confidered as the criterion of moral aftions. 'rtie 
admirer of Paley’s fyftem is required to fufpend 
for a fliort time the objeftion, which, I doubt not, 
he has already made, that general confequences 
•are ftated by Paley as the criterion of the a£lion, 
not of the agent. I will endeavour to fatisiy him 
on this point, when I have completed my prefent 
chain of argument. It has been fliewn, that this 
criterion is no lefs ideal than that of any former 
fyftem ; that is, it is no lefs incapable of receiving 
any external experimental proof, compulfory on 
the underftandings of all men, fuch as are the rr/- 
teria exhibited in cbemiftry. Yet, unlike the elder 
fyftems of morality, it remans in the world of the 
fenfes, without deriving any evidence therefrom. 
The agent’s mind is compelled to go out oPitfelf 
in order to bring back conjedtures, the probability 
of which will vary with the Ihrewdnefs of the in- 
dividual* But this criterion is nof only ideal ; it 
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is likcwife imaginary. If we believe in a fcheme 
of Providence, all actions alike work for good. 
There is not the leaft ground for fuppofing that 
the crimes of Nero were lefs inftrumental in bring- 
ing about our prefent advantages, than the virtues 
of the Antonines. Laftly ; the criterion is either 
nugatory or falfe. It is demonftrated, that the 
only real confequences cannot be meant. The 
individual is to imagine what the general cofife- 
quences would be, all other things remaining the 
fame, if all men were to a£l as he is about to ad):. 
I fcarcely need remind the reader, what a fburce 
ofVelf-delufion and fophiftry is here opened to a 
mind in a ftate of temptation. Will it not fay to 
itfelf, I know that all men will not adl fo ; and 
the immediate good confequences, which I fhall 
obtain, are real, while the bad confequences are 
imaginary and improbable ? When the founda- 
tions of morality have once been laid in outward 
confequences, it will be in vain to recall to the 
mind, what the confequences would be, were all 
men to reafon in the fame way: for the veiy 
excufe of this mind to itfelf is, that neither its 
adlion nor its reafoning is likely to have any con- 
fequences at all, its immediate objedb excepted. 
But fuppofe the mind in its faneft ftate. How 
can it poffibly form a notion of the nature of an 
adtion confidered as indefinitely multiplied, unle& 
it has previoufly a diftindl notion of the nature of 
the An^e adlion itfelf, which is the multiplicand? 
If I conceive S crown multiplied a hundred fold. 
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the Angle crown enables me to underftand what 
a hundred crowns are ; but how can the notion 
hundred teach me what a crown is? For the 
crown fubftitute X. Y. or abracadabra^ and my 
imagination may multiply it to infinity, yet remain 
as much at a lofs as before. But if there be any 
means of afcertaining the action in and /or itfelf, 
what further do we want ? Would we give light 
to <he fun, or look at our own fingers through a 
telefcope ? The nature of every aAion is deter- 
mined# by all its circumftances : alter the circum- 
ftances and a fimilar fet of motions may be re- 
peated, but they are no longer the fame or a fimiiar 
adlion. . What would a furgeon fay, if he were 
advifed not to cut ofF a limb, becaufe if all men 
Vere to "do the fame, the confequences would be 
dreadful? Would not his anfwer be — “ Whoever 
does the fame under the fame circumftances, and 
with the fame motives, will do right \ but if the 
circumftances and motives are different, what have 
I to do. with it ?” I confefs myfelf unable to di- 
vine any poffible ufe, or even meaning, in this 
do£i:rine of general confequences, unlefs it be, that 
in all our actions we are bound to confider the 
effed of our example, and to guard as much as 
poffible againft the hazard of their being mifun- 
derftood. I will not daughter a lamb, or drqjyn a 
litter of kittens, in the prelence of my child of four 
years old, becaufe the child cannot underftand my 
adUon, but will underftand that his father has in^ 
iinrtfi. and taken awav life from, bcingS 
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that had never oiFended him. All this is true, and 
no man in his fenfes ever thought otherwife. fiut 
methinks it is ftrange to ftate that as a criterion 
of morality, which is no more than an acceilary 
aggravation of an a<!iion bad in its own nature, or 
a ground of caution as to the mode and time in 
which we are to do or fufpend what is in itfelf 
good or innocent. 

The duty of fetting a good example is no dc^bt 
a moft important duty ; but the example is good 
or bad, necelTary or unneceiTary, accordingly as 
the a6lion may be, which has a chance of being 
iiAitated. I once knew a fmall, but (in outward 
circumftances at leaft) reipe£lable congregation, 
four-fifths of whom profefTed that they went to 
church entirely for the example’s fake ; in other 
words to cheat each other and a£l a common lie ! 
Thefe rational Chriftians had not confidered that 
example may increafe the good or evil of an ^6iion, 
but can never conftitute either. If it was a fool- 
ifli thing to kneel when they were not inwardly 
praying, or to fit and liften to a difcourfe of which 
they believed little and cared nothing, they were 
fetting a foolifh example. Perfons in their refpeiSl- 
able circumftances do not think it necefiary to clean 
fhoes, that by their example they may encourage 
the fhoe*black in continuing his occupation : and 
Chnftianity does not think fo meanly of herfelf as 
to fear diat the poor and afflicted will be a whit 
the lefs pious, thougji they fhould fee reafon to bi^* 
lieve that tholB, who pofieffed the good things of the 
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prefent life, were determined to leave all the blet 
fings of the future for their more humble inferiors. 
If in this I have fpoken with bitternefs,letitbe re* 
Colle£led that my fubjefl: is hypocrify. 

It is likewife fit, that in all our adlions we fliould 
have confidered how far thejr are likely to be mif- 
underftood, and from fuperficial refemblances to 
be confounded with, and fo appear to authorize, 
a^Mbns of a very different charadler. But if this 
caution be intended for a moral rule, the mifun* 
derftaading muft be fuch as might be made by per- 
fons who are neither very weak nor very wicked. 
The apparent refemblances between the good Ac- 
tion we were about to do and the bad one which 
might poflibly be done in miftaken imitation of it, 
muft be obvious ; or that which makes them effen- 
tially different, muft be fubtle or recondite. For 
what is there which a wicked man blinded by his 
pafiions may not, and which a madman will not, 
mifunderftand ? It is ridiculous to frame rules of 
morality with a view to thofe who are fit obje<fts 
only for the phyfician or the magiftrate. 

The queftion may be thus illuftrated. At Flo- 
rence there is an unfiniflied buft of Brutus, by 
Michel Angelo, under which a cardinal wrote the 
following diftich : 

Dum Bruti ^giemfculpior de marmore Jinxit, 

In menUm Jceleris et abftinuit. 

the fculptor was forming the effigy of Brutus in mar- 
ble, he reeoile^led his ad of guilt aigl refrained. 
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An Engllfh nobleman, indignant at this infcrip- 
tion, wrote immediately under it the following : 

Brutum ^nxijfet fculptor^fed mente recur fat 
Multa fvtri <virtus j JiJlit et objiupuit. 

The fculptor would have framed a Bi*utus, but the vaft and 
manifold virtue of the man flafhed upon his thought : he 
flopped and remained in afloniflied admiration. 

Now which is the nobler and more moral fenti- 
ment, the Italian cardinal^s, or the Englifli ncAle- 
man^s ? The cardinal would appeal to the dodlrine 
of general confequences, and pronounce th^ death 
of Csefar a murder, and Brutus an afTafllin. For 
(Hfe would fay) if one man may be allowed to kill 
another becaufe he thinks him a tyrant, religious 
or political frenzy may ftamp the name of tyrant 
on the beft of kings: regicide will be juftified 
under the pretence of tyrannicide, and Brutus be 
quoted as authority for the Clements and Ravail- 
liacs.^ From kings it may pafs to generals and 
ftatefmen, and from thefe to any man whom an 
enemy or enthufiaft may pronounce unfit to live. 
Thus we may have a cobbler of Meffina in every 
city, and bravos in our ftreets as common as in 
thofe of Naples, with the name of Brutus on. their 
ftilettos. 

The Englifhman would commence his anfwer 
by commenting on the words becaufe he thinks 
him"^ tyrant.” No ! he would reply, not becaufe 


• Jacques Clement, a monk, who ftabbed Henry III. of 
France, and Fisp^ois Ravailliac, an attorney, the well- 
known ai&flin of Henry IV. — Ed. 
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the patriot thinks him a tyrant ; but becaufe he ^ 
knows him to be fo, and knows likewife, that the 
vileft of his (laves cannot deny the fa£l) that he 
has by violence raifed himlelf above the laws of 
his country — becaufe he knows that all good and 
wife men equally with himlelf abhor the faft. If 
there be no fuch ftate as that of being broad 
awake, or no means of diftinguifliing it when it 
exifts } if becaufe men fometimes dream that they 
are awake, it muft follow that no man, when awake, 
can b^ fure that jie is not dreaming ; if becaufe a 
hypochondriac is pofitive that his legs are cylinders 
of glafs, all other men are to learn modefty, afid 
ceafe to be certain that their legs are legs ; what 
poffible advantage can your criterion of general 
confequences polTefs over any other rule of direc- 
tion ? If no man can be fure that what he thinks 
a robber with a piftol at his bread demanding his 
purfe, may not be a good friend inquiring after 
his health ; or that a tyrant (the fon of a cobbler 
perhaps, who at the head of a regiment of per- 
jured traitors, has driven the reprefentatives of his 
country out of the fenate at the point of the 
bayonet, fubverted the conftitution which had 
trufted, enriched, and honoured him, trampled on 
the laws which before God and man he had fworn 
to obey, and finally railed himfelf above all law) 
may not, in fpite of his own and his neighflburs* 
knowledge of the contrary, be a lawful king, who 
has received his power, however defpotic it may 
be, fi*om the kings his anceftors, who exerciles no 
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other power than what had been fubmitted to for 
centuries, and been acknowledged as the law of 
the country ; on what ground can you poffibly 
expe£l lefs fallibility, or a refult more to be relied 
upon, in the fame man’s calculation of your general 
confequences ? Would he^ at lead, find any diffi- 
culty in converting your criterion into an autho- 
rity for fiis aft ? What {hould prevent a man, 
whofe perceptions and judgments are fo ftrangely 
diftorted, from arguing, that nothing is more de- 
voutly to be wifhed for, as a general confequence, 
than that every man, who by violence places him- 
felf above the laws of his country, ihould in all 
ages and nations be confidered by mankind as 
placed by his qwn aft out of the proteftion of law, 
and be treated by them as any other noxious wild 
bead would be ? Do you think it nec6flary to 
try adders by a jury ? Do you hefitate to (hoot a 
mad dog, becaufe it is not in your power to have 
him fird tried and condemned at the Old Bailey i 
On the other hand, what confequence can be con-* 
ceived more detedable, than one which would fet 
a bounty on the mod enormous crime in human 
nature, and edablifh it as a law of religion and 
morality that the accompliihment of the mod 
atrocious guilt inveds the perpetrator with impu- 
nity, and renders his perfbn for ever facred and in- 
violaBle? For madmen and-enthufiads what avail 
your moral criterions ? But as to your Neapoli- 
tan bravos, if the aft of Brutus who 

In pj^ to the general wrong of Rome, 

Slew his lover ^r flhie onnKOwHl irtS TR<niimo 
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authorized by the laws of his country, in manifeft 
oppofition to all felfifli intereds, in the face of the 
fenate, and inftantly prefenting himfelf and his 
caufe firft to that fenate, and then to the aflem- 
bled commons, by them to ftand acquitted or con- 
demned — if fuch an aft as this, with all its vaft 
outjutting circumftances of diftinftion, can be 
confounded by any rAind, not frantic, Vith the 
crime of a cowardly (kulking afTaflin who hires 
out his dagger for a few crowns to gratify a hatred 
not hij own, or even with the deed of that man 
who makes a compromife between his revenge and 
his cowardice, and dabs in the dark the enemy 
whom he dared not meet in the open field, or fum- 
mon before the laws of his country— what aftions 
can be fo different, that they may not be equally 
confounded? The ambufhed foldier muft not fire 
his mufquet, left his example fhould be quoted by 
the villain who, to make fure of his booty, dif- 
charges his piece at the unfufpicious palTenger 
from behind a hedge. The phyfician muft not 
adminifter a folution of arfenic to the leprous, left 
his example fhould be quoted by profeffional poi- 
foners. If no diftinftion, full and fatisfaftory to 
the confcience and common fenfe of mankind be 
afforded by the deteftation and horror excited in 
9II men, (even in the meaneft and moft vicious, if 
they are not wholly monfters) by the aft df the 
affaflin, contrafted with the fervent admiration 
felt by the good and wife in all ages when they 
mention the name of Brutus : contrafted with the 
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name was fpoken of, became an hiftoric criterion 
of a noble or a bafe age ; and if it is in vain that 
our own hearts anfwer to the queftion of the 
poet — 

Is there amone the adamantine fpheres, 

Wheeling unfhaken through the boundlefs void, 
Aught that with half fuch majefty can fill 
The human bofom, as when Brutus rofe 
Refulgent from the ftroke of Caefar's fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 
On Tullv's name, and fhook his crimfon fword. 

And bade the father of his country, hail ! 

For lo 1 the tyrant proftrate on the duft 
And Rome again is free I 

If, I fay, all this be fallacious and infufEcient, can 
we have any firmer reliance on a cold ideal calcu- 
lation of imaginary general confequences, which, 
if they were general, could not be confequences 
at all : for they would be efiedls of the frenzy or 
frenzied wickednefs, which alone could confound 
a£lions fo utterly dii&milar F No ! would the en- 
nobled defcendant of our Ruflfels or Sidneys con- 
clude.) No ! calumnious bigot ! never yet did a 
human being become an aflaffin from his own or 
the general admiration of the hero Brutus ; but I 
dare not warrant, that villains might not be encou- 


* Akenfide. Pleafuresofthe Imagination, 2nd ed. B. II. 

p, 

M — and fhook the crimfon fword 
Of juftice in his rapt, aftonifh'd eye, 

And bade*' &c. 

So in the original. S. C. 
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raged in their trade of fecrct murder, by finding 
their own guilt attributed to the Roman patriot, 
and might not conclude, that if Brutus be no bet- 
ter than an afiafiin, an aflafiin can be no worfe 
than Brutus. 

I requeft that the preceding be not interpreted 
as my own judgment on tyrannicide. , I think 
with Machiavel and with Spinofe, for many and 
weighty reafons afligned by- thofe philofophers, 
that it is difficult to conceive a cafe, in which a 
good man would attempt tyrannicide, becaufe it is 
difficult to conceive one, in which a wife mjn 
would recommend it. In a fmall ftate, included 
within the walls of a fingle city, and where the 
tyranny is maintained by foreign guards, it may be 
otherwife ; but in a nation or empire it is perhaps 
inconceivable, that the circumftances which made 
a tyranny poffible, Ihould not likewife render the 
removal of the tyrant ufelefs. The patriot’s fword 
may cut off the Hydra’s head 5 but he poffeffes no 
brand to ftanch the aftive corruption of the body, 
which is fure to re-produce a fucceffor. 

I miift now in a few words anfwcr the objec- 
tion to the former part of my argument (for to that 
part only the obje^ion applies,) namely, that the 
dodlrine of general confequences was dated as 
the criterion of the adlion, not of the agen^^ I 
might anfwer, that the author himfelf had in fome 
meafure juftified me in not noticing this diftinc- 
tion by holding forth the probability^ that the Su- 
preme Judge will proceed by the fame rule. The 

VOL. II. N 
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agent may then fafely be included in the action) 
if both here and hereafter the adlion only and its 
general confequences will be attended to. But my 
main ground of juftification is, that the diftinftion 
itfelf is merely logical, not real and vital. The 
charafter of the agent is determined by his view 
of the a6f ion : and that fyftem of morality is alone 
true and fuited to human nature, which unites the 
intention and the motive, the warmth and* the 
light, in one and the fame aft of mind. This 
alone is worthy to be called a moral pr,inciple. 
Such a principle may be extrafted, though not 
without difficulty and danger, from the ore of the 
Stoic philofophy 5 but it is to be found unalloyed 
and entire in the Chriftian (yftem, and is there 
called faith.* 


* It may, perhaps, be not uninterefting to infert in this 
place a note whiiih Mr. Coleridge wrote in his own copy 
of The Friend : — 

‘ This laft paragraph falls off from all the preceding. 
The reafoning is juft, but it is dimly ftated, — not brought 
out, nor urgea to the point. Want of fpace was the ori- 
ginal caufe of this deficiency. The Friend appearing on 
Samped iheets, and the author having reached tne fixteenth 
page in the treatment of the moral queftion, he was forced 
to comprefs the promifed anfwer to the obje6rion into the 
remainder of a iingle page ; — and in the attempt fturred it 
over.^ aand June, 1829.— £</. 
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HE following addrefe was delivered at 
Briftol, in the month of February, 
1795. ^he only omiflions regard 
the names of perfons : and I infert it 


here in fupport of the aflertion made by me, in tke 
beginning of Eflayll. of this volume, and becaufe 


this very addrefs has been referred to in an infa- 


mous libel in proof of my former Jacobinifm. Dif- 
ferent as my prefent convidions are on the fubjedl 
of philofophical neceffity, I have for this reafon left 
the laft paragraph unaltered.* 


yif rng iXtvBtfUt ifitfjuu* W ir im2 wc 
amXiudi^a. 

For I am always a lover of liberty; but in thofe who 
would ajmropriate the title, I find too many points deftruc- 
tive of liberty and hateful to her genuine advocates. 


Companies refembling the prefent will, from a 
variety of circumftances, conflft chiefly of the zea- 
lous advocates for freedom. It will therefore be 


* This fpeech, or le^re, was, with another on the then 
war with France, publifhed in November, 1795, under the 
title Conctones ad ^pidum^ In this edition the author has 
made fome alterations, but they are confined to the mere 
ftyle.~.£</. ^ 
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our endeavour, not fo much to excite the torpid, as 
to regulate the feelings of the ardent : and above 
all, to evince the neceffity of bottoming on fixed 
principles, that fo we may not be the unftable pa- 
triots of paffion or accident, nor hurried away by 
names of which we have not fifted the meaning, 
and by tenets of which we have not examined the 
confequences. The times are trying ; and in order 
to be prepared againft their difficulties, we Ihbuld 
have acquired a prompt fa^ity of adverting in all 
our doubts to fome grand ana comprehenfive truth. 
Ip a deep and ftrong foil muft that tree fix its roots, 
the height of which is to reach to heaven^ and the 
fight of it to the ends of all the earth. 

The example of France is indeed a warning to 
Britain. A nation wading to its rights through 
blood, and marking the track of freedom by devas- 
tation ! Y et let us not embattle our feelings againft 
our reafon. Let us not indulge our malignant paf- 
fions under the mafk of humanity. Inftead of rail- 
ing with infuriate declamation againft thefe excefles, 
we fhall be more profitably employed in tracing 
them to their fources. French freedom is the bea- 
con which if it guides to equality fhould fhew us 
likewife the dangers that throng the road. 

The annals of the French revolution have re- 
cor^jpd in letters of blood, that the knowledge of 
the few cannot counteradi the ignorance of the 
many \ that the light of philofophy, when it is con- 
fined to a Small minority, points out the pofTeflbrs 
as the vi6lims, rather than the illuminators, of the 
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multitude. The patriots of France either haftened 
into the dangerous and gigantic error of making 
certain evil the means of contingent good, or were 
facrificed by the mob, with whofe prejudices and 
ferocity their unbending virtue forbade them to af- 
fimilate. Like Samfon, the people were ftrong — 
like Samfon, the people were blind. ‘ Thofe two 
mafly pillars’ of the temple of oppreilion, their 
mottarchy and ariftocracy. 

With horrible convuKion to and fro 

Jtugff’d, they (hook — till down they came and drew 
The whole roof after them with burft of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who fat beneath, 

Lords, ladies, captains, counfellors, /zWpriefts, 

Their choice nobility I ♦ 

The Girondifts, who were the firft republicans 
In power, were men of enlarged views and great 
literary attainments 5 but they feem to have been 
deficient in that vigour and daring aftivity, which 
circumftances made neceflary. Men of genius are 
rarely either prompt in aftion or confiftent in ge- 
neral conduft. Their early habits have been thofe 
of contemplative indolence ; and the day-dreams, 
with which they have been accuftomed to amufe 
their folitude, adapt them for fplendid fpeculation, 
not temperate and practicable counfels. Brifibt, . 
the leader of the Gironde party, is entitled to the 
character of a virtuous man, and an eloquent (beak- 
er ; but he was rather a fublime vifionary, tnan a 
quick-eyed politician \ and his excellences equally 


* Samfon Agoniites, with alterations in italics. — E4* 
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with his faults rendered him unfit for the helm in 
the ftormy hour of revolution. Robefpierre, who 
difplaced him, pofTefled a glowing ardour that ftill 
remembered the end, and a cool ferocity that never 
either overlooked or fcrupled the means. What 
that end was, is not known : that it was a wicked 
one, has by no means been proved. I rather think, 
that the diftant prolpedl, to which he was travelling, 
appeared to him grand and beautiful ; but thaf he 
fixed his eye on it with fuch intenle eagernefs as to 
negle£l the fbulnefs of the road. If however his 
firft intentions were pure, his fubfequent enormities 
yield us a melancholy proof, that it is not the cha- 
rafter of the pofTelTor which dire£i;s the power, but 
the power which fhapes and depraves the chzrz&er 
of the poircflbr. In Robefpierre, its influence was 
aflifted by the properties of his difpofition. — £n- 
thufiafm, even in the gentleft temper, will fre- 
quently generate fenlations of an unkindly order. 
If we clearly perceive any one thing to be of vaft 
and infinite importance to ourfelves and all man- 
kind, our firft feelings impel us to turn with angry 
contempt from thofe, who doubt and oppofe it. The 
ardour of undiftiplined benevolence feduces us into 
malignity : and whenever our hearts are warm, and 
our obje£ls great and excellent, intolerance is the 
fin th^t does moft eafily befet us. But this enthu- 
fiafm in Robefpierre was blended with gloom, and 
fufpicioufiiefs, and inordinate vanity. His dark 
imagination was ftill brooding over fuppofed* plots 
againft freedom $ — to prevent tyranny he became 
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a tyrant, — and having realized the evils which he 
fufpeflied, a wild and dreadfd tyrant. — And thus, 
his. ear deafened to the whifpers of confcience by 
the clamorous plaudits of the mob, he deipotized 
in all the pomp of patriotifm, and malqueraded on 
the bloody ftage of revolution, a Caligula with the 
cap of liberty on his head. 

It has been affirmed, and I believe With truth, 
that the fyftem of terrorifm by fufpending the ftrug- 
gles of contrariant factions communicated an energy 
to the^ operations of the republic, which had been 
hitherto unknown, and without which it could not 
have been preferved. The fyftem depended for^its 
exiftence on the general fenfe of its neceffity, and 
when it had anfwered its end, it was foon deftroyed 
by the fame power that had given it birth — popular 
opinion. It muft not however be dilguifed, that 
at all times, but more efpecially when the public 
feelings are wavy and tumultuous, artful dema- 
gogues may create this opinion : and they, who are 
inclined to tolerate evil as the means of contingent 
good, Ihould refled):, that if the excefles of terrorifm 
gave to the republic that efficiency and repulfive 
force which -its circumftances made necefTary, they 
likewife afforded to the hoftile courts the moft 
powerful fupport, and excited that indignation and 
horror which eveiy where precipitated the fiibjedl 
into the defigns of the ruler. Nor let it be fofgotten 
that thefe exceffes perpetuated the war in La Ven- 
dee and made it more terrible, both by the accef- 
fion of numerous partizans, who had fled from the 
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perfecution of Robeipierre, and by infpiring the 
Chouans with frefh fury, and an unfubmitting fpirit 
of revenge and defperation. 

Revolutions are fudden to the unthinking only. 
Strange rumblings and confufed noifes ftill precede 
thefe earthquakes and hurricanes of the moral 
world. The procefs of revolution in France has 
been dreadful, and fliould incite us to examine with 
an anxious eye the motives and manners of thefe, 
whofe conduct and opinions feem calculated to for- 
ward a fimilar event in our own country. ^ The 
oppofitionifts to things as they are,” are divided 
into many and different claffes. T o delineate them 
with an unflattering accuracy may be a delicate, 
but it is a neceffary, talk, in order that we may en- 
lighten, or at leaft be aware of, the mifguided men 
who have enlifted under the banners of liberty, 
from no principles or with bad ones : whether they 
be thofe, who 

admire they know not what. 

And know not whom, but as one leads to the other ; — 

or whether thofe, 

Whofe end is private hate, not help to freedom, 
Adverfe and turbulent when (he would lead 
To virtue. 

The majority of democrats appear to me to 
have attained that portion of knowledge in politics, 
whichinfidels poffefs in religion. I would by no 
means be fuppofed to imply that the objeftions of 
both are equally unfounded, but that they both at^ 
rribute to (y&em which they reje£l, all the evHs . 
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exiiling under it; and that both contemplating truth 
and juftice in the nakednefi of abftra<Slion, condemn 
conftitutions and difpeniations without having fuf- 
ficiently examined the natures, circumftances, and 
capacities of their recipients. 

The iirft clafs among the profefTed friends of 
libeity is compofed of men, who unaccuftomed to 
the labour of thorough inveftigation, and*not par- 
ticuiarly opprelTed by the burthens of ftate, are 
yet impelled by their feelings to difapprove of its 
grolTer^depravities, and prepared to give an indo- 
lent vote in favour of reform. Their fenfibilities 
not braced by the co-operation of fixed principlft, 
they offer no facrifices to the divinity of aftive vir- 
tue. Their political opinions depend with weather- 
cock uncertainty on the winds of rumour, that blow 
from France. On the report of French viftories 
they blaze into republicanifm, at a tale of French 
excefies they darken into ariftocrats. Thefe dough- 
baked patriots are not however ufelefs. This of* 
cillation of political opinion will retard the day of 
revolution, and it will operate as a preventive to 
its excefies. Indecifivenefs of charafter, though 
the effedl of timidity, is almoft always afibciated 
with benevolence. 

Wilder features charadferize the fecond clafs. 
Sufiiciently pofiefied of natural fenfe to defpife the 
priefi:, and of natural feeling to hate the oppfeflbr, 
they liften only to the inflammatory harangues of 
fome mad-headed enthufiaft, and imbibe from them 
poifon, not food; rage, not liberty. •Unillumined 
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by philofophy, and ftimulated to a luft of revenge 
by aggravated wrongs, they would make the altar 
of freedom ftream with blood, while the grafs 
grew in the deflated halls of juftice. 

We contemplate thofe principles with horror. 
Yet they pofTefs a kind of wild juftice well calcu- 
lated to fpread them among the grolfly ignorant. 
To unenlightened minds, there are terrible charms 
in the idea of retribution, however favagely it be 
inculcated. The groans of the oppreflbrs make 
fearful yet pleafent mulic to the ear of him^ whofe 
mind is darknefs, and into whofe foul the iron has 
entered. 

This clafs, at prefent, is comparatively fmall — 
yet foon to form an overwhelming majority, unlefs 
great and immediate efforts are ufed to leffen the 
intolerable grievances of our poor brethren, and 
infufe into their forely wounded hearts the healing 
qualities of knowledge. For can we wonder that 
men fliould want humanity, who want all the cir- 
cumftances of life that humanize ? Can we won- 
der that with the ignorance of brutes they Ihould 
unite their ferocity ? Peace and comfort be with 
thefe ! But let us ftiudder to hear from men of 
diffimilar opportunities fentiments of fimilar re- 
vengefulnefs. The purifying alchemy of educa- 
tion may tranfmute the fiercenefs of an ignorant 
man into virtuous energy j but what remedy (haU 
we apply to him whom plenty has not (bftened, 
whom Imowledge has not taught benevolence { 
This is one dmong the many fital eifedls which 
refult from the want of fixed principles. 
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There is a third clafs among the friends of free- 
dom, who poiTefs not the wavering character of 
the firft defcription, nor the ferocity laft deline- 
ated. They purfue the interefts of freedom ftea- 
dily, but with narrow and felf-centering views : 
they anticipate with exultation the abolition of pri- 
vileged orders, and of afts that perfecute by exclu- 
lion from the right of citizenfhip. Whatever is 
above them they are moft willing to drag down j 
but every propofed alteration that would elevate 
their poorer brethren, they rank among the dreams 
of vifionaries 5 as if there were any thing in the 
fuperiority of lord to gentleman fo mortifying^in 
the barrier, fo fatal to happinefs in the confe- 
qucnces, as the more real diftin£lion of mafter 
and fervant, of rich man and of poor. Wherein 
am I made worfe by my ennobled neighbour ? Do 
the childifli titles of ariftocracy detraft from my 
domeftic comforts, or prevent my intelledbual ac- 
quifitions? But thofe inftitutions of fociety which 
ftiould condemn me to the neceffity of twelve 
hours,, daily toil, would make my foul a flave, and 
fmk the rational being in the mere animal. It is 
a mockery of our fellow creatures^ wrongs to call 
them equal in rights, when by the bitter compul-^ 
fion of their wants we make them inferior to us 
in all that can foften the heart, or dignify the un- 
derftanding. Let us not fay that this is th^ work 
of time — that it is impradicable at prefent, unlels 
we each in our individual capacities do ftrenuoufly 
and perfeveringly endeavour to difftife among our 
domeftics thofe comforts and that illumination 
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which far beyond all political ordinances are the 
true equalizers of men. 

We turn with pleafure to the contemplation of 
that fmall but glorious band, whom we may truly 
diftinguifli by the name of thinking and difinter- 
efted patriots. Thefe are the men who have en* 
couraged the fympathetic paffions till they have 
become irreflftible habits, and made their duty a 
neceffaiy part of their felf-intereft, by the long- 
continued cultivation of that moral tafte which 
derives our moft exquifite pleafures from the con- 
templation of pof&ble perfe<ftion, and proportion- 
ate pain from the perception of exifting depravity. 
Accuftomed to regard all the affairs of man as a 
procefs, they never hurry and they never paufe. 
Theirs is not that twilight of political knowledge 
which gives us juft light enough to place one foot 
before the other ; as they advance the fcene ftill 
opens upon them, and they prefs right onward with 
a vaft and various landfcape of exiftence around 
them. Calmnefs and energy mark all their ac- 
tions. Convinced that vice originates not in the 
man, but in the furrounding circumftances ; not 
in the heart, but in the underftandingj the Chrif- 
tian patriot is hopelefs concerning no one; — to 
corre<ft a vice or generate a virtuous condufl he 
pollutes not his hands with the fcourge of coer- 
cion ; but by endeavouring to alter circumftances 
would remove, or by ftrengthening the intelleA 
difarm, the temptation. The unhappy children of 
vice and folly,* whofe tempers are adverfe to their 
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own happinefs as well as to the happinefs of others, 
will at times awaken a natural pang ; but he looks 
forward with gladdened heart to that glorious pe- 
riod when juftice (hall have eftabliflied the univer- 
fal fraternity of love. Thefe foul-ennobling views 
bellow the virtues which they anticipate. He 
whofe mind is habitually impreffed with them foars , 
above the prefent Hate of humanity, ana may be 
juftly faid to dwell in the pfefence of the Moll 
High. 

Would the forms 

of fervile cuftom cramp the patriofs power? 

Would fordid policies, the barbarous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow him down 
To tame purfuits, to indolence and fear ? 

Lo ! — he appeals to nature, to the winds 
And rolling waves, the fun's unwearied courfe, 

The elements and feafons t all declare 
For what the Eternal Maker has ordain'd 
The powers of man ; we feel within ourfelves 
His energy divine : he tells the heart 
He meant, he made, us to behold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of life and being — to be great like him. 

Beneficent and aftive.^ 

That general illumination fliould precede revo- 
lution, is a truth as obvious, as that the velTel 
(hould be cleanfed before we fill it with a pure 
liquor. But the mode of difFufing it is not difcor 
verable with equal facility. We certainly fhould 
never attempt to make profelytes by appeals to the 
felfilh feelings, and coniequently, (hould pl?ad for 
the opprelTed, not to them. .The author of an 

* Akenfidc. Pleafures of Imagination) ifl edit. B. III. 
615, The words in italics arc altered.— 
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eflay on political juftice confiders private focieties 
as the fphere of real utility; — that (each one illu- 
minating thofe immediately beneath him,) truth- by 
a gradual defcent may at laft reach the loweft or- 
der. But this is rather plaufible than juft or prac- 
ticable. Society as at prefent conftituted does not 
refemble a chain that afcends in a continuity of 
links. Alas ! between the parlour and the kit- 
chen, the coffee-room and the tap, there is a gulf 
that may not be paffed. He would appear to me 
to have adopted the beft as well as the molt, bene- 
volent mode of diffufing truth, who, uniting the 
zeal of the Methodift with the views of the philo- 
fopher, Ihould be perlbnally among the poor, and 
teach them their duties in order that he may ren- 
der them fufceptible of their rights. 

Yet by what means can the lower claffes be 
made to learn their duties, and urged to pradtife 
them ? The human race may perhaps poffefs the 
capability of all excellence; and truth, I doubt 
not, is omnipotent to a mind already difciplined for 
its reception ; but affuredly the over-worked la- 
bourer, Ikulking into an ale-houfe, is not likely to 
exemplify the one, or prove the other. In that 
barbarous tumult of inimical interefts, which the 
prefent ftate of fociety exhibits, religion appears to 
offer the only means univerfally efficient. The 
perfedfnels of future men is indeed a benevolent 
tenet, and may operate on a few viflonaries, whole 
ftudious habits fupply them with employment, and 
feclude them Vrom temptation. But a diftaht 
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profpedt, which we are never to reach, will feldom 
quicken our footfteps, however lovely it may ap- 
pear ; and a bleffing, which not ourfelves but pot 
terity are deftined to enjoy, will fcarcely influence 
the a6lions of any — ftill lefs of the ignorant, the 
prejudiced, and the felfilh. 

Preach the Gofpel to the poor. By its fimplicify 
it will meet their comprehenfion, by its* benevo- 
lenee foften their afFedlions, by its precepts it will 
direct: their conduft, by the vaftnefs of its motives 
infure their obedience. The fituation of the poor 
is perilous : they are indeed both 

from within and from without 
Unarmed to all temptations. 

l^rudential reafonings will in general be powerlefs 
with them. For the incitements of this world are 
weak in proportion as we are wretched : — 

The world is not my friend, nor the world’s law. 

The world has got no law to make me rich. 

They too, who live from hand to mouth, will moft 
frequently become improvident. PoflTefling no 
ftock of happinefs they eagerly feize the gratifica- 
tions of the moment, and fnatch the froth from 
the wave as it paiTes by them. Nor is the defo- 
late ftate of their families a reftraining motive, un- 
foftened as they are by education, and benumbed 
into felfilhnefs by the torpedo touch of extreme 
want. Domeftic afFe£tions depend on aflbeiation. 
We love an objeft if, as often as we fee or recol- 
lect it, an agreeable frniation arifes ^n our minds. 
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But alas ! how Ihould he glow with the charities 
of father and hutband, who gaining fcarcely more 
than his own neceffities demand, muft have been 
accuftomed to regard his wife and children, not as 
the foothers of finiflied labour, but as rivals for the 
infufficient meal ? In a man fo circumftanced the 
tyranny of the prefent can be overpowered only 
by the tenfold mightinefs of the future. Religion 
will cheer his gloom with her promifes, and by ha- " 
bituating his mind to anticipate an infinitely great 
revolution hereafter, may prepare it even ,for the 
hidden reception of a lefs degree of melioration in 
this world. 

But if we hope to inftrucl others, we Ihould 
familiarize our own minds to fome fixed and de- 
terminate principles of action* The world is a 
vaft labyrinth, in which almoft every one is run- 
ning a different way, and almoft every one mani- 
fefting hatred to thofe who do not run the fame 
way. A few indeed ftand motionlefs, and not 
feeking to lead themielves or others out of the 
maze, laugh at the failures of their brethren. Yet 
with little reafon : for more groflly than the moft 
bewildered wanderer does he err, who never aims 
to go right. It is more honourable to the head, 
as well as to the heart, to be milled by our eager- 
nefs in the purfuit of truth, than to be fafe from 
blundering by contempt of it. The happinefs of 
mankind is the end of virtue, and truth is the 
knowledge of the means i which he will never fe- 
rioufly attempt to difeover, who has not habitually 
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interefted himfelf in the welfare of others. The 
fearcher after truth muft love and be beloved ; for 
general benevolence is a necelTaiy motive to con- 
ftancy of purfuitj and this general benevolence is 
begotten and rendered permanent by focial and do- 
meftic affeftions. Let us beware of that proud 
philofophy, which afFe£ls to inculcate philanthropy 
while it denounces every home-born feeling by, 
which it is produced and nurtured. The paternal 
and filial duties difcipline the heart and prepare it 
for the love of all mankind. The intenfity of pri- 
vate attachments encourages, not prevents, uni- 
verfal benevolence. The nearer we approach %o 
the fun, the more intenfe his heat : yet what cor- 
jicr of the lyftem does he not cheer and vivify? 

The man who would find truth, milift likewife 
feek it with a humble and fimple heart, otherwife 
he will be precipitate and overlook it 5 or he will 
be prejudiced, and refufe to fee iu To emancipate 
itfelf from the tyranny of alTociation, is the moft 
arduous effort of the mind, particularly in religious 
and political difquifitions. The affertors of the 
lyftem have alTociated with it the prefervation of 
order and public virtue ; the oppugners, impofture 
and wars and rapine. Hence, when they difpute, 
each trembles at the confequences of the other’s 
opinions inftead of attending to his train of argu- 
ments. Of this however we may be certain^ whe- 
ther we be Chriftians or infidels, arlftocrats or re- 
publicans, that our minds are in a ftate infufceptible 
of knowledge, when we feel an eagornefs to detoSt 



the falfehood of an adverfary’s reafpnings, not a fin- 
cere wifli to difcover if there be truth in them ; — 
when we examine an argument in order that we 
may anfwer it, inftead of anfwering becaufe we 
have examined it. 

Our opponents are chiefly fuccefsful in confut- 
ing the theory of freedom by the pradlices of its 
advocates : from our lives they draw the moft for- 
cible arguments againft our dodrines. Nor have 
they adopted an unfair mode of reafoning. In a 
fcience the evidence fufFers neither diminution nor 
increafe from the adlions of its profefTors ; but the 
comparative wifdom of political fyftems depends 
necelTarily on the manners and capacities of the 
recipients. Why fliould all things be thrown into 
conflifion to acquire that liberty which a faction 
of fenfualifts and gamblers will neither be able nor 
willing to preferve ? 

A lyftem of fundamental reform will fcarcely 
be effected by maiTacres mechanized into revolu- 
tion. We cannot therefore inculcate on the minds 
of each other too often or with too great earneft- 
nefs the ncceflity of cultivating benevolent affec- 
tions. We fhould be cautious how we indulge the 
feelings even of virtuous indignation. Indignation 
is the handfome brother of anger and hatred. The 
temple of defpotifm^ like that of Tefcalipoca, the 
Mexican deity, is built of human fkulls, and ce- 
mented with human blood •, — let us beware that we 
be not tranfported into revenge while we are levelr 
ling the loatMbme pile ; left when we eredl the 
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edifice of freedom we but vary the ftyle of archi- 
tecture, not change the materials. Let us not wan- 
tonly ofiTend even the prejudices of our weaker 
brethren, nor by ill-timed and vehement declara- 
tions of opinion excite in them malignant feelings 
towards us. The energies of the mind are wafted 
in thefe intemperate efFufions. Thofe materials of 
projedtile force, which now careleffly fcahered ex- 
plode with an ofFenfive and ufelefe noife, directed 
by wifdom and union might heave rocks frgm their 
bafe,— ;or perhaps (apart from the metaphor) might 
produce the defired efFefk without the convulfion. 

For this fubdued fobriety of temper a praftifal 
faith in the do(ftrine of philofophical neceility Teems 
the <)nly preparative. That vice is the effeft of 
.error and the offspring of furrounding circum- 
ftances, the obje£l therefore of condolence not of 
anger, is a propofition eafily underftood, and as 
eafily demonftrated. But to make it fpread from 
the underftanding to the affections, to call it into 
action, not only in the great exertions of patriotifm, 
but in the daily and hourly occurrences of focial 
life, requires the moft watchful attentions of the 
moft energetic mind. It is not enough that we 
have once fwallowed thefe truths 5 — we muft feed 
on them, as infects on a leaf, till the whole heart 
be coloured by their qualities, and Ihew its food in 
every the minuteft fibre.* 


* I hope that this lail paragr^h, in all the fulnefs of its 
Gontraft with my prefent conviaions, wilf ftart up before 
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Finally, in the fpirit of the Apoftle, ; 

Watch ye ! Stand faft in the principles of which 
ye have been convinced I Quit yourfelves Ijke 
men ! Be ftrong ! Yet let all things be done in 
the fpirit of love. 


me whenever I fpeak, think, or feel intolerantly of perfons 
on account of their doctrines and opinions. 

30th 0 £i. 1818. 
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Mufas mhilominus fetiamur ; at reclines quidem^ at otiofasy 
at de his et illis inter fe liber e colloquentes. 
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ESSAY I. 

It were a wantonnefs^ and would demand 
Severe reproof if we were men whofe hearts 
Could hold vain dalliance with the mifery 
Even of the dead j contented thence to draw 
A momentary pleafure^ never mark'd 
By reafon, barren of all future ^od. 

But we have known that there is often found 
In mournful thoughts, and always might be found 
A power to virtue friendly. — Wordsworth, M.S, 



KNOW not how I can better com- 
mence my fecond Landing-Place, as 
joining on to the fecSlion of Politics, 
than by the following proof of the fe- 


vere miferies which mifgovernment may occadon 


in a country nominally free. In the homely ballad 


of the Three Graves ♦ I have attempted to exem- 


plify the effeft, which one painful idea, vividly im- 
preflfed on the mind under unufual circunfftances. 


might have in producing an alienation of the un- 


Poct. Works, vol. i, aij— 
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derftanding ; and in the parts hitherto publiflied, I 
have endeavoured to trace the progrefs to madnefs, 
ftep by ilep. But though the main incidents are 
fa£ls, the detail of the circumftances is of my own 
invention ; that is, not what I knew, but what I 
conceived likely to have been the cafe, or at leaft 
equivalent to it. In the tale that follows, I pre- 
fent an inifance of the fame caufes adling upon the 
mind to the produdlion of condudl: as wild as that 
of madnefs, but without any pofitive or permanent 
lofs of the reafon or the underftanding ; and this 
in a real occurrence, real in all its parts and par- 
ticulars. But in truth this tale overflows with a 
human intereft, and needs no philofophical deduc- 
tion to make it impreffive. The account was pub- 
liflied in the city in which the event took place, 
and in the fame year I read it, when I was in Ger- 
many, and the impreflfion made on my memory was 
fo deep, that though I relate it in my own lan- 
guage, and with my own feelings, and in reliance 
on the fidelity of my recolleftion, I dare vouch for 
the accuracy of the narration in all important par- 
ticulars. 

The imperial free towns of Germany are, with 
only two or three exceptions, enviably diftinguilhed 
by the virtuous and primitive manners of the citi- 
zens, and by the parental charafter of their feveral 
governrflents. As exceptions, however, I muft 
mention Aix la Chapelle, poifoned by French 
manners, and the concourfe of gamefters and 
{harpers ; and 'Nuremberg, the induftrious and 



honeft inhabitants of which deferve a better fate 
than to have their lives and properties under the 
guardianfliip of a wolfifli and mercilefs oligarchy, 
proud from ignorance, and remaining ignorant 
through pride. It is from the fmall ftates of Ger- 
many that our writers on political economy might 
draw their moft forcible inftances of aftually op- 
preflive, and even mortal, taxation, and gain the 
cledfreft infight into the caufes' and circumftances 
of the injury. One other remark, and I proceed 
to the tftoiy. I well remember, that the event I 
am about to narrate, called forth, in feveral of the 
German periodical publications, the moft paffionate 
(and in more than one inftance blafphemous) de- 
clamations concerning the incomprehenfibility of 
the moral government of the world, and the feem- 
ing injuftice and cruelty of the difpenfations of 
Providence. But, alTuredly, every one of my rea- 
ders, however deeply he may fympathize with the 
poor fufferers, will at once anlwer all fuch decla- 
mations by the fimple reflection, that no one of 
thefe awful events could poffibly have taken place 
under a wife police and humane government, and 
that men have no right to complain of Providence 
for evils which they themfelves are competent to, 
remedy by mere common fenfe, joined with mere 
common humanity. 

Maria Eleonora Schoning was the daughter 
of a Nuremberg wire-drawer. She received her 
unhappy exiftence at the price of her mother^s life, 
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and at the age of feventeen (he followed, as the 
foie mourner, the bier of her remaining parent. 
From her thirteenth year (he had pafTed her life 
at her father’s fick-bed, the gout having deprived 
him of the ufe of his limbs, and feen the arch of 
heaven only when (he went to fetch food or medi- 
cines. The difcharge of her filial duties occupied 
the whole of her time and all her thoughts. She 
was his only nurfe, and for the laft two years they 
lived without a fervant. She prepared his fcanty 
meal, fhe bathed his aching limbs, and though weak 
and delicate from conftant confinement and the 
poifon of melancholy thoughts, (he had acquired 
an unufual power in her arms, from the habit of 
lifting her old and fufFering father out of and into 
his bed of pain. Thus palTed away her early youth 
in forrow : (he grew up in tears, a ftranger to the 
amufements of youth, and its more delightful 
fchemes and imaginations. She was not, however, 
unhappy : (he attributed, indeed, no merit to her- 
felf for her virtues, but for that reafbn were they 
the more her reward. The peacf which pajjeth 
all underjianding difcloled itfelf in ail her looks 
and movements. It lay on her countenance, like 
.a (leady un(hadowed moonlight : and her voice, 
which was naturally at once fweet and fubtle, came 
from her, like the fine flute-tones of a mafterly 
performer, which (till floating at (bme uncertain 
diftance, feem to be created by the player, rather 
than to proceed from the inftrument* If you had 
Uftened to it in one of thofe brief fabbaths of the 
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foul, when the activity and difcurfivenefe of the 
thoughts are fufpended, and the mind quietly ed-» 
dies round, inftead of flowing onward — (as at late 
evening in the fpring I have feen a bat wheel in 
fllent circles round and round a fruit-tree in full 
blollbm, in the midft of which, as within a clofe 
tent of the purefl: white, an unfeen nightingale was 
piping its fweeteft notes) — in fiich a mood you 
mi^t have half-fancied, half-felt, that her voice 
had a feparate being of its own — that it was a liv- 
ing fomething, the mode of exiftence of which was 
for the ear only : fo deep was her reflgnation, fo 
entirely had it become the unconicious habit ^f 
her nature, and in all (he did or faid, fo perfe£tly 
were both her movements and her utterance with- 
out effort, and without the appearance of effort ! 
Her dying father’s laft words, addreffed to the cler- 
gyman who attended him, were his grateful tefti- 
mony, that during his long and fore trial his good 
Maria had behaved to him like an angel; — that the 
moft difagreeable oflices and the leafl: fuited to her 
age and fex, had never drawn an unwilling look 
from her, and that whenever his eye had met hers, 
he had been fure to fee in it either the tear of pity 
or the fudden fmile expreffive of her affeftion and. 
wilh to cheer him. God (faid he) will reward the 
good girl for all her long dutifulnefs to me ! He 
departed during the inward prayer, which fcJllowed 
thefe his laft words. His wilh will be fulfilled in 
eternity ; but for this world the prayer of the dying 
man was not heard, ' 
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Maria Kat and wept by the grave, which now 
contained her father, her friend, the only bond by 
which fhe was linked to life. But while yet the 
laft (bund of his death-bell was murmuring away 
in the air, (he was obliged to return with two re- 
venue officers, who demanded entrance into the 
houfe, in order to take pofTeffion of the papers of 
the deceafed, and from them to difcover whether 
he had always given in his income, and paid^^the 
yearly income-tax according to his oath, and in 
proportion to his property.* After the few docu- 
ments had been looked through and collated with 
thfe regifters, the officers found, or pretended to 
find, fufficient proofs, that the deceafed had not 
paid his tax proportionably, which impofed on them 
the duty to put all the effects under lock and feal. 
They therefore defired the maiden to retire to an 
empty room, till the Ranfbm Office had decided 


* This tax called the Lofung or ranfom, in Nuremberg, 
was at firft a voluntary contribution s every one gave accord- 
ii^ to his liking or circumilances. But in the beginning 
ot the X 5th century the heavy contributions levied for the 
fervice of the Empire forced the magiftrates to determine 
the proportions and make the payment compulfory. Every 
citizen muft yearly take what is called his ranfom oath (4o- 
/ungfiid) that the fum paid by him has been in the ftrift 
determinate proportion to his property. On the death of 
any citizen, the Ranfom Office, or commiffioners for this 
income or property tax, pofTeft the right to examine his 
books &nd |>apers, and to compare his yearly payment as 
found in their regiflers with the property ne appears to have 
pofTefTed during that time. If any difproportion is deteflcfd; 
if the yearly declarations of the deceafed fhould have been 
inaccurate in th£ lead degree, his whole efFe 61 s are confif- 
cated, and though he fhould have left wife and child, the 
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on the aiFair. Bred up in fufFering, and habituated 
to immediate compliance, the afFrighted and weep- 
ing* maiden obeyed. She haftened to the empty 
garret, while the revenue officers placed the lock 
and feal upon the other doors, and finally took away 
the papers to the Ranfom Office. 

Not before evening did the poor faint Maria, 
exhaufted with weeping, roufe herfelf with the in- 
tention of going to her bed : buf fhe found the door 
of her chamber fealed up and that fhe muft pafe the 
night on the floor of the garret. The officers had 
had the humanity to place at the door the fmall 
portion of food that happened to be in the hoifle. 
Thus pafFed feveral days, till the oflScers returned 
with an order that Maria Eleonora Schoning fhould 
leave the houfe without delay, the commiflion 
court having confifcated the whole property to the 
city treafury. The father before he was bedrid- 
den had never pofTefFed any confiderable property ; 
but yet, by his induftry, had been able not only to 
keep himiblf free from debt, but to lay up a fmall 
fum for the evil day. Three years of evil days, 
three whole years of ficknefs, had confumed the 
greateft part of this ; yet ftill enough remained not 
only to defend his daughter from immediate want, 
but likewife to maintain her till fhe could get into 
fome fervice or employment, and fhould have reco- 
vered her fpirits fufficiently to bear up ag^tnft the 
hardfhips of life. With this thought her dying father 
comforted himfelf, and this hope too proved vain. 

A timid girl, whofe paft life had* been made up 
of forrow and privation fhe went indeed to fblicit 
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the commiilioners in her own behalf ; but thefe 
were, as is moftly the cafe on the continent, advo- 
cates — the moft hateful clafs, perhaps, of human 
fociety, hardened by the frequent fight of mifery, 
and feldom fuperior in moral character to Englifh 
pettifoggers or Old Bailey attornies. She went 
to them, indeed, but not a word, could (he (ay for 
herfelf. Her tears and inarticulate founds — for 
thefe her judges had no ears or eyes. Mute «nd 
confounded, like an unfledged dove fallen out from 
its mother^s neft, Maria betook herfelf to her, home, 
and found the houfe door too now (hut upon her. 
Hfer whole wealth confided in the clothes (he wore. 
She had no relations to whom (he could apply, for 
thofe of her mother had difclaimed all acqaintance 
with her, and her father was a Nether Saxon by 
birth. She had no acquaintance, for all the friends 
of old Schoning had forfaken him in the firft year 
of his ficknefs. She had no play-fellow, for who 
was likely to have been the companion of a nurfe 
in the room of a fick man? Surely, fince the crea- 
tion never was a human being more (blitary and 
forfaken than this jnnocent poor creature, that now 
roamed about friendlefs in a populous city, to the 
whole of whofe inhabitants her filial tendernefs, 
her patient domeftic goodnefs,and all her foftyet dif- 
ficult virtues, might well have been the model : — 

But homele(s near a thoufand homes (he flood, 

And near a thoufand tables pin'd and wanted food ! 


WorSfworth’s Female Vagrant.— £</. 
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The night came, and Maria knew not where to 
find a flielter. She tottered to the church-yard of 
St. James* church in Nuremberg, where the body 
of her father refted. Upon the yet grafllefs grave 
Ihe threw herfelf down ; and could anguilh have 
prevailed over youth, that night (he had been in 
heaven. The day came, and like a guilty thing, 
this guiltlefe, this good being, ftole awa/from the 
crowd that began to pafe through the church-yard, 
and haftening through the ftreets to the city-gate, 
ftie hid herfelf behind a garden hedge juft beyond 
it, and there wept away the fecond day of her de- 
flation. The evening clofed in : the pang of hifti- 
ger made itfelf felt amid the dull aching of felf- 
ivearied anguifli, and drove the fuffcrer back again 
into the city. Yet what could ftie gain there ? 
She had not the courage to beg, and the very 
thought of ftealing never occurred to her innocent 
mind. Scarce confcious whither fhe was going, 
or why (he went, (he found herfelf once more by 
her father’s grave, as the laft relic of evening faded 
away in the horizon. 

I have fat for fome minutes with my pen reft- 
ing: I can fcarce fummon the courage to tell, what 
I icarce know whether I ought to tell. Were I 
compofing a tale of fidlion, the reader might juftly 
fufpeft the purity of my own heart, and moft cer- 
tainly would have abundant right to relent flich an 
incident, as an outrage wantonly offered to his ima- 
gination. As I think of the circumftance, it feems 
more like a diftempered dream : but alas ! what is 
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guilt fo deteftable other than a dream of madnefs, 
that worft madnefs, the madnefe of the heart ? I 
cannot but believe, that the dark and reftlefs paf- 
fions muft firft have drawn the mind in upon them- 
felves, and, as with the confufion of imperfedl 
fleep, have in fome ftrange manner taken away the 
fenfe of reality, in order to render it poffible for a 
human being to perpetrate what it is too certain 
that human beings have perpetrated. The chujch- 
yards in moft of the German cities, and too often, 
I fear, in thofe of our own country, are not more 
injurious to health than to morality. Their for- 
mer venerable chara<9:er is no more. The religion 
of the place has followed its fuperftitions, and their 
darkneis and lonelinefs tempt worfe fpirits to roam 
in them than thofe whofe nightly wanderings ap- 
palled the believing hearts of our brave forefathers. 
It was clofe by the new-made grave of her father 
that the meek and fpotlefs daughter became the 
vi£lim to brutal violence, which weeping and 
watching and cold and hunger had rendered her 
utterly unable to refift. The monfter left her in 
a trance of ftupefa£lion, and into her right hand, 
which fhe had clenched convulfively, he had 
forced a half-dollar. 

It was one of the darkeft nights of autumn : in 
the deep and dead filence the only founds audible 
were the flow blunt ticking of the church clock, 
Lxid now and then the flnking down of bones, in 
the nigh charnel houfe. Maria, when fhe had in 
fome degree isecovered her fenfes, fate upon the 
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grave near which — not her innocence had been 
iacrificed, but — that which, from the frequent ad- 
monitions and almoft the dying words of her fe- 
ther, fhe had been accuftomed to confider as fuch. 
Guiltlefs, flie felt the pangs of guilt, and ftill con- 
tinued to grafp the coin which the monfter had 
left in her hand, with an anguifh as fore as if it had 
been indeed the wages of voluntary proftitution. 
Giddy and faint from want of food, her brain be- 
coming feverifli from lleepleffnefs, and this unex- 
ampled concurrence of calamities, this complica- 
tion and entanglement of mifery in mifery, Ihe ima- 
gined that fhe heard her father’s voice bidding tfer 
leave his fight. His laft bleflings had been con- 
ditional, for in his laft hours he had told her, that 
the loVs of her innocence would not let him reft 
quiet in his grave. His laft bleflings now founded 
in her ears like curfes, and fhe fled from the church- 
yard as if a demon had been chafing her ; and hurry- 
ing along the ftreets, through which it is probable 
her accurfed violator had walked with quiet and 
orderly ftep * to his place of reft and fecurity, fhe 


* It muft furely have been after hearing of or witneflin? 
fome fimilar event or feene of wretchednefs, that the moft 
eloquent of our writers (I had almoft faid of our poets,} Je- 
remy Taylor, wrote the following paragraph, which at leaft 
in Longinus's fenfe of the word, we may place among the 
moft Amlime palTages in EnglKh literature. Ht that is 
no fool, but can confider wifely, if he be in love with thJi 
world, we need not defpair but that a witty man might re- 
concile him with tortures, and make him think charitably 
of the rack, and be brought to admire ^le harmony ^that 
is made by a herd of evening wolves when they mils their 

VOL. II. P 
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was feized by the watchmen of the night — a wel- 
come prey, as they receive in Nuremberg a reward 
from the police cheft, for every woman they find 
in the ftreets after ten o^clock at night. It was 
midnight, and Ihe was taken to the next watch- 
houfe. 

The fitting magiftrate, before whom flie was 
carried the next morning, prefaced his firft quef- 
tion with the moft opprobrious title that ever 'be- 
longed to the moft hardened ftreet-walkers, and 
which man born of woman fhould not addrefs even 
to thefe, were it but for his own fake. The fright- 
fu? name awakened the poor orphan from her dream 
of guilt, it brought back the confcioufnefs of her 
innocence, but with it the fenfe likewife of her 


draught of blood in their midnight revels. The groans of 
a man in a lit of the done are worfe than all thefe ; and the 
diftra6Uons of a troubled confcience are worfe than thofe 



ven efpy, how many men and women at this time lie faint- 
ing and dying for want of bread, how many young men 
are hewn down by the fword of war j how many poor or- 
phans arc now weeping over the graves of their father, by 
whofe life they were enabled to eat 5 if we could but hear 
how many mariners and palTengers are at this prefent in a 
ftorm, and ihriek out becaufe their keel dairies againft a 
rock, or bulges under them ; how many people there are 
that weep with want, and are mad with oppreiHon, or are 
defperaae by a too quick fenfe of a conftant infelicity $ in 
^ali reafon we ihould be glad to be out of the noife ana par- 
ticipation of fo many evils. This is a place of forrows and 
tears, of great evils and conftant calamities s let us remove 
hence, at ieaft in afteCbons and preparations of mind.** 
mly Dying f ch. i. f. 5, with omiftions.— 
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wrongs and of her helpleflhefs. The cold hand 
of death feemed to grafp her, Ihe fainted dead away 
at his feet, and was not without difficulty recovered. 
The magiftrate was fo far foftened, and only fo far, 
as to diftnifs her for theprefent; but with a menace, 
of fending her to the Houfe of Correftion if fhe 
were brought before him a fecond time. X^e idea 
of her own innocence now became uppermoft in 
her blind ; but mingling with the thought of her 
utter forlornnefs, and the image of her angry fa- 
ther, and doubtlefs ftill in a ftate of bewilderment, 
(he formed the refolution of drowning herfelf jp 
the river Pegnitz — in order (for this was the (hape 
which her fancy had taken) to throw herfelf at her 
father’s feet, and to juftify her innocence to him 
in the world of fpirits. She hoped, that her lather 
would fpeak for her to the Saviour, and that (he 
Ihould be forgiven. But as fhe was paffing through 
the fuburb, fhe was mqt by a foldier’s wife, who 
during the life-time of her father had been occa- 
fionally employed in the houfe as a chare-woman. 
This poor woman was ftartled at the difordered 
apparel, and more difordered looks of her young 
miftrefs, and queftioned her with fuch an anxious 
and heart-felt tendernefs, as at once brought back 
the poor orphan to her natural feelings and the ob- 
ligations of religion. As a frightened child tj^irows 
itfelf into the arms of its mother, and hiding its 
head on her breaft, half tells amid fobs what has 
happened to it, fo did fhe throw herfelf oh the neck 
of the woman who had uttered^ ^idlbft^ords of 
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kindnefs to her fince her father’s death, and with 
loud weeping (he related what (he had endured and 
what (he was about to have done, told her all her 
afflidtion and her mifery, the wormwood and the 
gall. Her kind-hearted friend mingled tears with 
tears, prefled the poor forfaken one to her heart ; 
comforted her with fentences out of the hymn- 
book ; and with the moft afFeftionate entreaties 
conjured her to give up her horrid purpofe, for that 
life was fliort, and heaven was for ever. 

Maria had been bred up in the fear of God : Ihe 
npw trembled at the thought of her former pur- 
pofe, and followed her friend Harlin, for that was 
the name of her guardian angel, to her home hard 
by. The moment (he entered the door, (he fank 
down and lay at her full length, as if only to be 
motionlefs in a place of (belter had been the ful- 
nefs of delight. As when a withered leaf^ that has 
been long whirled about by the gufts of autumn, 
is blown into a cave or hollow tree, it (lops fud- 
denly, and all at once looks the very image of quiet 
— fuch might this poor orphan appear to the eye 
of a meditative imagination. 

A place of (helter (he had attained, and a friend 
willing to comfort her in all that (he could : but 
the noble-hearted Harlin was herfelf a daughter of 
calanyty, one who from year to year muft lie down 
cin wearinefs and rife up to labour ; for whom this 
world provides no other comfort but the deep 
which enables them to forget it; no other phyflcian 
but death, which takes them out of- it. She was 
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married to one of the city guards, who, like Ma- 
ria’s father, had been long fick and bed-ridden. 
Him, herfelf, and two little children, flie had to 
maintain by wafliing and charing ; * and fometime 
after Maria had been domefticated with them, Har- 
lin told her that flic herfelf had been once driven 
to a defperate thought by the cry of her hungry 
/:hildren, during a want of employment,* and that 
fliephad been on the point of 'killing one of the little 
ones, and of then furrendering herfelf into the hands 
of juflice. In this manner, (he had conceived, ail 
would be well provided for ; the furviving child 
would be admitted, as a matter of courfe, into Aie 
Orphan Houfe, and her hufband into the Hofpital ; 
while (he herfelf would have atoned for her aft by 
a public execution, and together with the child that 
(he had deftroyed, would have paiTed into a (late 
of blifs. All this (he related to Maria, and thofe 
tragic thoughts left but too deep and lading im- 
preflion on her mind. Weeks after, (he herfelf 
renewed the converfation, by expreiling to her be- 
nefaftrefs her inability to conceive how it was pof- 
fible for one human being to take away the life of 
another, efpecially that of an innocent little child. 
“ For that reafon,” replied Harlin, ‘‘ becaufe it was 
fo innocent and fo good, I wi(hed to put it out of 
this wicked world. Thinkeft thou then, that I 
would have my head cut o(F for the fake of a 

* I am ignorant, whether there be any claflical authority 
for this word j but I know no other word that exprefTes 
occafional day-labour in the houfes of others. 
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wicked child ? Therefore it was little Nan, that 
I meant to have taken with me, who, as you fee, 
is always fo fweet and patient ; little Frank -has 
already his humours and naughty tricks, and fuits 
better for this world.” This was the anfwer. Ma- 
ria brooded awhile over it in filence, then paflion- 
ately (hatched the children up in her arms, as if 
flie woufd prote£l them againft their own mo- 
ther. • 

For one whole year the orphan lived with the 
foldier’s wife, and by their joint labours barejy kept 
ofF abfolute want. As a little boy (almoft a child 
irffize, though in his thirteenth year) once told me 
of himfelf, as he was guiding me up the Brocken, 
in the Hartz Foreft, they had but “little of that, of 
which a great deal tells but for little.” But now 
came the fecond winter, and with it came bad 
times, a feafbn of trouble for this poor and meri- 
torious houfehold. The wife now fell fick : too 
conftant and too hard labour, too fcanty and too 
innutritions food, had gradually wafted away her 
ftrength. Maria redoubled her efforts in order to 
provide bread and fuel for their wafhing which 
they took in ; but the tafk was above her powers. 
Belides, fhe was fo timid and fo agitated at the fight 
of Arrangers, that fometimes, with the beft good- 
will, file was left without employment. One by 
one, eifeiy article of the leaft value which they 
l^flefted was fold off, except the bed on which the 
hufband lay. He died juft before the approach of 
fpring ; but abbut the fame time the wife gave figns 
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of convalefcence. The phyfician, though almoft 
as poor as his patients, had been kind to them : 
filrer and gold had he none, but he occafionally 
brought a little wine, and often alTured them that 
nothing was wanting to her perfect recovery, but 
better nourifliment and a little wine every day. 
This, however, could not be regularly procured, 
and Harlin’s fpirits fank, and as her bodHy pain left: 
her fhe became more melancholy, filent, and felf- 
involved. And now it was that Maria’s mind was 
inceljantly racked by the frightful apprehenfion, 
that her friend might be again meditating the ac- 
complifhment of her former purpofe. She 4iad 
grown as paffionately fond of the two children as 
if fhe had borne them under her own heart ; but 
the jeopardy in which fhe conceived her friend’s 
falvation to ftand — this was her predominant 
thought. For all the hopes and fears, which un- 
der a happier lot would have been afTociated with 
the objects of the fenies, were transferred, by 
Maria, to her notions and images of a future ftate. 

In the beginning of March, one bitter cold even- 
ing, Maria ftarted up and fuddenly left the houfe. 
The laft morfel of food had been divided betwixt 
the two children for their breakfaft : and for the 
laft hour or more the little boy had been crying for 
hunger, while his gentler lifter had been hiding her 
face in Maria’s lap, and preiSng her liftle body 
againft her knees, in order by that mechanic pftf- 
fure to dull the aching from emptinefs. The ten- 
der-hearted and vifionary maiden had watched the 
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mother*s eye, and had interpreted feveral of her 
fad and fteady looks according to her preconceived 
apprehenflons. She had conceived all at once the 
ftrange and enthufiaftic thought, that Ihe would in 
fome way or other offer her own foul for the fal- 
vation of the foul of her friend. The money, 
which had been left in her hand, flafhed upon the 
eye of heir mind, as a fingle unconnected image : 
and faint with hunger and fhivering with cold, ftit 
fallied forth — in fearch of guilt ! Awful are the 
difpenfations of the Supreme, and in his fe^ereft 
judgments the hand of mercy is vifible. It was a 
night fo wild with wind and rain, or rather rain 
and fnow mixed together, that a famiflied wolf 
would have ftaid in his cave, and liftened to a howl 
more fearful than his own. Forlorn Maria! thou 
waft kneeling in pious fimplicity at the grave of 
thy father, and thou becameft the prey of a mon- 
fter. Innocent thou waft and without guilt didft 
thou remain. Now thou goeft forth of thy own 
accord j — but God will have pity on thee. Poor 
bewildered innocent ! In thy fpotlefs imagination 
dwelt no diftinft conception of the evil which thou 
wenteft forth to brave. To fave the foul of thy 
friend was the dream of thy feveriih brain, and 
thou waft again apprehended as an outcaft of 
ihamelefs fenfuality, at the moment when thy too 
fpiritualiled fancy was bufled with the glorified 
forms of thy friend'and her little ones interceding 
for thee at the throne of the Redeemer! 

At this montent her perturbed fancy fuddenly 
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fuggefted to her a new mean for the accomplifli- 
ment of her purpofe: and flie replied to the night- 
watch, who with a brutal laugh bade her expert 
on the morrow the unmanly punifliment, which 
to the difgrace of human nature the laws of fome 
Proteftant ftates inflict on female vagrants, that 
fhe came to deliver herielf up as an infanticide. 
She was inftantly taken before the magiftrate 
thrt)ugh as wild and pitileis a ftorm as ever pelted 
on a houfelefs head, — through as black and tyran- 
nous anight as ever aided the workings of a heated 
brain. Here flie confefled that (he had been de- 
livered of an infant by the foldier’s wife, Harlhi, 
that fhe deprived it of life in the prefence of Har- 
lin, and according to a plan preconcerted with her, 
and that Harlin had buried it fomewhere in the 
wood, but where fhe knew not. During this 
ftrange tale fhe appeared to liften with a mixture 
of fear and fatisfa£tion to the howling of the wind \ 
and never fure could a confellion of real guilt have 
been accompanied by a more dreadfully appropriate 
mufic. At the moment of her apprehenfion fhe 
had formed the fcheme of helping her friend out 
of the world in a ftate of innocence. When the 
foldier’s widow was confronted with the orphan, 
and the latter had repeated her confeffion to her 
face, Harlin anfwered in thefe words, “ For God*s 
fake, Maria ! how have I deferved this of* thee ?” 
Then turning to the magiftrate laid, “ I know n8- 
thing of this.'^ This was the foie anfwer which 
fhe gave, and not another word cohld they extort 
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from her. The inftruments of torture were 
brought, and Harlin was warned, that if flie did 
not confefs of her own accord, the truth would be 
immediately forced from her. This menace con- 
vulfed Maria Schoning with affright j her inten- 
tion had been to emancipate herfelf and her friend 
from a life of unmixed fuffering, without the crime 
of fuicide in either, and with no guilt at all on the 
part of her friend. The thought of her friefid^s 
being put to the torture had not occurred to her. 
Wildly and eagerly flie prelTed her friend’s* hands, 
already bound in preparation for the torture fhe 
pfeffed them in agony between her own, and faid to 
her, Anna! confefs it! Anna, dear Anna! it will 
thenbewellwithallofus! all, all of us! and Frank 
and little Nan will be put into the Orphan Houfe ! ” 
Maria’s fcheme now paffed, like a flafh of light- 
ning, through the widow’s mind ; fhe acceded to 
it at once, kilTed Maria repeatedly, and then fe- 
renely turning her face to the judge, acknowledged 
that fhe had added to the guilt by fo obftinate a 
denial, that all her friend had faid was true, fave 
only that fhe had thrown the dead infant into the 
river, and not buried it in the wood. 

They were both committed to prifon, and as 
they both pcrfevered in their common confeffion, 
the procefs was foon made out and the condemna- 
tion foHowed the trial : and the fentence, by which 
they were both to be beheaded with the fword, was 
ordered to be put in force on the next day but one. 

. On the momihg of the execution, the delinquents 
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were brought together, in order that they might 
be reconciled with each other, and join in common 
prayer for forgivenefs of their common guilt. 

But now Maria’s thoughts took another turn. 
The idea that her benefacStrefs, that fo very good 
a woman, ihould be violently put out of life, and 
this with an infamy on her name which would 
cling for ever to the little orphans, overpowered 
he¥. Her own exceffive delife to die fcarcely pre- 
vented her from difcovering the whole plan ; and 
when^Harlin was left alone with her, and Ihe faw 
her friend’s calm and afFe<ftionate look, her forti- 
tude was dilTolved : Ihe burft into loud and paf- 
lionate weeping, and throwing herfelf into her 
, friend’s arms, with convulfive fobs Ihe entreated 
her forgivenefs. Harlin prelTed the poor agonized 
girl to her arms ; like a tender mother, (he kiiTed 
and fondled her wet cheeks, and in the moft Ib- 
lemn and emphatic tones alTured her that there 
was nothing to forgive. On the contrary, (he was 
her greateft benefa^lrefs and the inftrument of 
God’s goodnefs to remove her at once from a mi- 
ferable world and from the temptation of commit- 
ting a heavy crime. In vain. Her repeated pro- 
mifes, that (he would anfwer before God for them 
both, could not pacify the tortured confcience of 
Maria, till at length the prefence of the clergyman 
and the preparations for receiving the Itfcrament 
occafioning the widow to addrefs her thus — “ Sdb, 
Maria ! this is the body and blood of Chrift, which 
takes away all fin ! Let us partake*together of this 
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holy repaft with full truft in God and joyful hope 
of our approaching happinefs.” Thefe words of 
comfort, uttered with cheering tones, and accom- 
panied '^ith a look of inexpreffible tendernefs and 
ferenity, brought back peace for a while to her 
troubled fpirit. They communicated together, and 
on parting, the magnanimous woman once more 
embraced* her young friend : then ftretching her 
hand toward heaven, faid, Be tranquil, Maria ! 
by to-morrow morning we are there, and all our 
forrows flay here behind us/^ , 

I haflen to the feene of the execution : for I an- 
ticipate my reader’s feelings in the exhauftion of 
my own heart. Serene and with unaltered coun- 
tenance the lofty-minded Harlin heard the ftrokes 
of the death-bell, flood before the fcafFold while 
the flafF was broken over her, and at length af- 
cended the fteps, all with a fteadinefs and tranquil- 
lity of manner which was not more diftant from 
fear than from defiance and bravado. Altogether 
different was the ftate of poor Maria : with {bat- 
tered nerves and an agonizing confcience that in- 
ceffantly accufed her as the murderefs of her friend, 
{he did not walk but ftaggered towards the fcaf- 
fold and ftumbled up the fteps. While Harlin, 
who went firft, at every ftep turned her head round 
and ftill whifpered to her, railing her eyes to hea- 
ven, But a few minutes, Maria ! and we are 
there ! ” On the fcaffold flic again bade her fare- 
well, again repeating Dear Maria ! but one mi- 
nute now, and*wc arc together with God.” But 
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when {he knelt down and her neck was bared for 
the flroke, the unhappy girl lofl all felf-command, 
and with a loud and piercing fhriek fhe bade them 
hold and not murder the innocent. “ She is in- 
nocent ! I have borne falfe witnefs ! I alone am 
the murderefs!” She rolled herfelf now at the 
fe^t of the executioner, and now at thofe of the 
clergymen, and conjured them to ftop the execu- 
tion, declaring that the whole ftory had been in- 
vented by herfelf; that (he had never brought 
forth,, much lefs deflroyed an infant ; that for her 
friend’s fake {he made this difcovery ; that for her- 
felf {he wi{hed to die, and would die gladly, if tiley 
would take away her friend, and promife to free 
•her foul from the dreadful agony of having mur- 
dered her friend by falfe witnefs. The executioner 
afked Harlin, if there were any truth in what Ma- 
ria Schoning had faid. The heroine anfwered with 
manifefl relu<5lance : ‘‘ Mo{l aiTuredly {he hath 
faid the truth : I cohfelTed myfelf guilty, becaufe I 
wi{hed to die and . thought it befl for both of us : 
and now that my hope is on the moment of its ac- 
compli{hment, I cannot be fuppofed to declare 
myfelf innocent for the fake of (kving my life ; — 
but any wretchednefs is to be endured rather than 
that poor creature {hould be hurried out of the 
world in a {late of delpair/* 

The outcry of the attending populace prevailed 
to fufpend jthe execution : a report was fent to fhe 
affembled magiftrates, and in the mean time one 
of the priefts reproached the wido^ in bitter words 
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for her former felfc confefSon. “ What/* flie re- 
plied fternly but without anger, what would the 
truth have availed? Before I perceived my friend’s 
purpofe I did deny it: my alTurance was pro- 
nounced an impudent lie : 1 was already bound for 
the torture, and fo bound that the finews of my 
hands ftarted, and one of their worAiips in tjie 
large white peruke, threatened that he would have 
me ftretched till the fun fhone through me ; — and 
that then I fhould cry out. Yes, when it was too 
late.” The prieft was hard-hearted or fuperfti- 
tious enough to continue his reproofs, to which 
th9 noble woman condeicended no further anfwer. 
The other clergyman, however, was both more 
rational and more humane. He fucceeded in filenc- 
ing his colleague, and the former half of the long 
hour, which the magiftrates took in making 
fpeeches on the improbability of the tale inftead 
of re-examining the culprits in perfon, he employed 
in gaining from the widow a connected account of 
all the circumftances, and in liftening occailonally 
to Maria’s paffionate defcriptions of all her friend’s 
goodnefs and magnanimity. For (he had gained 
an influx of life and Ipirit from the afllirance in 
her mind, both that fhe had now refcued Harlin 
from death and was about to expiate the guilt of 
her purpofe by her own execution. For the latter 
half of the time the clergyman remained in filence, 
loft in thought, and momently exped^ing the re- 
turn of the meflenger* All that during the deep 
filence of this iifterval could be heard, was one ex- 
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clamation of Harlin to her unhappy friend — “ Oh ! 
Maria ! Maria ! couldft thou but have kept up thy 
courage for another minute, we fhould have been 
now in heaven !” The meflenger came back with 
an order from the magiftrates — to proceed with 
the execution ! With re-animated countenance 
Harlin placed her neck on the block and her head 
was fevered from her body amid a general fhriek 
from the crowd. The executioner fainted after 
the blow, and the under hangman was ordered to 
take his place. He was not wanted. Maria was 
already gone : her body was found as cold as if (he 
had been dead for fome hours. The flower had 
been fnapt in the ftorm, before the fcythe of vio- 
lence could come near it. 





ESSAY II. 

The hiffory of times reprefenteth the magnitude of ac- 
tions and the public faces and deportment ot perfons^and 
pafTeth over in filence the fmaller pafTages anci motions of 
men and matters. But fuch being the workmanfhip of 
God, as he doth hang the greateft weight upon the fmalleft 
wires, maxima e mintmis fujf>endens j it comes therefore to 
pafs, that fuch hiftories do rather fet forth the pomp of bu- 
lifrefs than the true and inward reforts thereof. But lives, 
if they be well written, propounding to themfelves a perfon 
to reprefent in whom aaions both greater and fmaller, pub- 
lic and private, have a commixture, muft of neceflity contain 
a more true, native, and lively reprefcntation. — Bacon.* 



ANKIND in general are fo little in 
the habit of looking fteadily at their 
own meaning, or of weighing the 
words by which they exprcfs it, that 
the writer, who is careful to do both, will fome- 
times miflead his readers through the very excel- 
lence which qualifies him to be their inftruAor : 
and this with no other hult on his part, than the 
modeft miftake of fuppofing in thofe, to whom he 
addrefles himfelf, an intelled as watchful as his 
own. ^The inattentive reader adopts as uncondi- 
tionally true, or perhaps rails at his author for hav- 
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ing ftated as fuch, what upon examination would 
be found to have been duly limited, and would fo 
have been underftood, if opaque fpots and falfe re- 
fractions were as rare in the mental as in the bodily 
eye. The motto, for inftance, to this paper has 
more than once ferved as an excufe and authority 
for huge volumes of biographical minutia^ which 
render the real character almolt invifible, like clouds 
of cluft on a portrait, or the counterfeit frankincenfe 
which fmoke-blacks the favourite idol of a Roman 
Catholic village. Yet Lord Bacon, by the expref- 
fions ‘public faces’ and ‘propounding to them- 
felves a perfon,’ evidently confines the biograplfer 
to fuch faCts as are either fufceptible of fome ufe- 
ful general inference, or tend to illuftrate thofe 
qualities which diftinguilhed the fubjeCt of them 
from ordinary men ; while the pafTage in general 
was meant to guard the hiftorian againft confider- 
ing, as trifles, all that might appear fo to thofe who 
recognize no greatnefs in the mind, and can con- 
ceive no dignity in. any incident, which does not 
aCl on their fenfes by its external accompaniments, 
or on their curiofity by its immediate confequences. 
Things apparently infignificant are recommended 
to our notice, not for their own lakes, but for their 
bearings or influences on things of importance : in 
other words, when they are infignificant in appear- 
ance only. 

An inquifitivenefs into the minuteft circum- 
ftances and cafual fayings of eminent contempo- 
raries is indeed quite natural; but *ib are all .our 

VOL. II. 
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follies, and the more natural they are, the more 
caution {hould we exert in guarding againfl them. 
To fcribble trifles even on the perifliable glafs'of 
an inn window, is the mark of an idler; but to 
engrave them on the marble monument, facred to 
the memory of the departed great, is fomething 
worfe than idlenefs. The fpirit of genuine bio- 
graphy is in nothing more confpicuous, than in the 
firmnefs with which it withftands the cravings of 
worthlefs curiolity, as diftinguiflied from the thirft 
after ufeful knowledge. For, in the firft, place, 
fuch anecdotes as derive their whole and foie in- 
terefl: from the great name of the perfon concern- 
ing whom they are related, and neither illuftrate 
his general charafter nor his particular aftions, 
would fcarcely have been noticed or remembered 
except by men of weak minds : it is not unlikely 
therefore, that they were mifapprehended at the 
time, and it is moft probable that they have been 
related as incorrectly, as they were noticed injudi- 
cioufly. Nor are the confequcnces of fuch gar- 
rulous biography merely negative. For as infigni- 
ficant ftories can derive no real refpeClability from 
the eminence of the perfon who happens to be the 
fubjeC); of them, but rather an additional deformity 
of diiproportion, they are apt to have their inflpidity 
feafoned by the fame bad paffions that accompany 
t];ie habit of gofliping in general ; and the mifap- 
prehenfions of weak men meeting wi|h the mifin- 
terpretations of malignant men, have not feldom 
formed the groundwork of the moft grievous ca- 
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lumnies. In the fecond place, thefe trifles are fub- 
verfive of the great end of biography, which is to 
fix the attention, and to intereft the feelings, of 
men on thofe qualities and aflions which have 
made a particular life worthy of being recorded. 
It is, no doubt, the duty of an honeft biographer, 
to portray the prominent imperfedf ions as well as 
excellencies of his hero ; but I am at a lofs to con- 
ceive how this can be deemed an excufe for heap- 
ing together a multitude of particulars, which can 
prove rfiothing of any man that might not have 
been fafely taken for granted of all men. In the 
prefent age (emphatically the age of perfonality) 
there are more than ordinary motives for with- 
‘ holding all encouragement from this mania of 
bufying ourfelves with the names of others, which 
is ftill more alarming as a fymptom, than it is 
troublefome as a difeafe. The reader muft be ftill 
lefs acquainted with contemporary literature than 
myfelf — a cafe not likely to occur — if he needs 
me to inform him that there are men, who trading 
in the fillieft anecdotes, in unprovoked abufe and 
fenfelefs eulogy, think themfelves neverthelefs em- 
ployed both worthily and honourably, if only all 
this be done in good (et terms, and from the preft^ 
and of public charadlers, — a clafs which has in- 
creafed fo rapidly of late, that it becomes difficult 
to difcover what charafters are to be conlidered a^ 
private. Al^s ! if thefe wretched mifufers of lan- 
guage and the means of giving wings to thought, — 
the means of multiplying the prefence of an jndi- 
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vidual mind, — alas ! had they ever known, how 
great a thing the pofleffion of any one fimple truth 
is, and how mean a thing a mere fadl is, except *as 
feen in the light of fome comprehenfive truth ; if 
they had but once experienced the unborrowed 
complacency, the inward independence, the home- 
bred ftrength, with which every clear conception 
of the reafon is accompanied ; they would Ihrink 
from their own pages as at the remembrance <Jf a 
crime. For a crime it is, (and the man who hefi- 
tates in pronouncing it fuch, muft be ignosant of 
what mankind owe to books, what he himfelf owes 
to them in fpite of his ignorance,) thus to introduce 
the fpirit of vulgar fcandal and perfonal inquietude 
into the clofet and the library, environing with evil 
paflions the very fandtuaries, to which we fhould 
flee for refuge from them. For to what do thefe 
publications appeal, whether they prefent them- 
felves as biography or as anonymous criticifm, but 
to the fame feelings which the fcandal-bearers and 
time-killers of ordinary life feek to gratify in them- 
felves and their lifteners ? And both the authors 
and admirers of fuch publications, in what refpedl 
are they lefs truants and deferters from their own 
hearts, and from their appointed tafk of under- 
ftanding and amending them, than the moft gar- 
rulous female chronicler of the goings-on of yefter- 
^ay in t!ie families of her neighbours and townsfolk ? 

I have reprinted the following (biographical 
fketch, partly Jndeed in the hope that it may be 
the means of introducing to the reader’s kiiow* 
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ledge, in cafe he ftiould not have formed an ac- 
quaintance with them already, two of the moft in- 
terefting biographical works in our language, both 
for the weight of the matter, and the incuriofa fe- 
licitas of the ftyle, I refer to Roger North’s Ex- 
amen, and the Life of his brother, the Lord Keeper 
Guilford. The pages are all alive with the ge- 
nuine idioms of our mother-tongue. 

WV faftidious tafte, it is true, will find offence in the 
occafional vulgarifms, or what we now call Hang, 
whicj) not a few of our writers, Ihortly after the 
reftoration of Charles IL, feem to have affedte^ 
as a mark of loyalty. Thefe inftances, howef er, 
are but a trifling drawback. They are not fought 
for, as is too often and too plainly done by 
L’Eftrange, Collyer, Tom Brown, and their imi- 
tators. North never goes out of his way either to 
feek them or to avoid them ; and in the main his 
language gives us the very nerve, puKe, and finew 
of a hearty, healthy, converfational Englilh. 

This is my firft reafbn for the infertion of this 
extradi:. My other and principal motive may be 
found in the kindly good-tempered fpirit of the 
paflage. But inftead of troubling the reader with 
the painful contraft which fo many recollecSlions 
force on my own feelings, I will refer the charac- 
ter-makers of the prefent day to the letters of EraC- 
mus and Sir Thomas More to Martin"* Dorpius, 
which ar^ commonly annexed to the EnconJum 
Mortal and then for a pradlical comment on the 
juft and affeiling fentiments of^thefe two great 
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men^ to the works of Roger North, as proofs how 
alone an Englilh fcholar and gentleman will per- 
mit himfelf to delineate his contemporaries even 
under the ftrongeft prejudices of party fpirit, and 
though employed on the coarfeft fubjeits. A 
coarfer fubjefl: than the Chief Juftice Saunders 
cannot well be imagined ; nor does North ufe his 
colours with a fparing or very delicate hand ; and 
yet the final impreffion is that of kindnefs. 

Extra SI from NortVs Life of the Lord Keeper 
Guilford.* 

Vhe Lord Chief Juftice Saunders fucceeded in 
the room of Pemberton. His charadler and his 
beginning were equally ftrange. He was at firft 
no better than a poor beggar boy, if not a parifli 
foundling, without known parents or relations. 
He had found a way to live by obfequiouihefs in 
Clement's Inn, as I .remember, and courting the 
attorney’s clerks for fcraps. The extraordinary 
obfervance and diligence of the boy made the fb- 
ciety willing to do him good. He appeared very 
ambitious to learn to write ; and one of the attor- 
nies got a board knocked up at a window on the 
top of a ftair-cafe \ and that was his.delk, where 
he fat and wrote after copies of court and other 
hands the clerks gave him. He made himfelf fo 
expert a writer that he took in bufinefs, and earned 
fome pence by hackney-writing. And thus by 
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degrees he puihed his faculties, and fell to forms, 
and, by books that were lent him, became an ex- 
quifite entering clerk j and, by the feme courfe of 
improvement of himfelf, an able counfel, firft in 
(pecial pleading, then at large ; and after he was 
called to the bar, had pradlice in the King’s Bench 
court equal to any there. As to his perfon he was 
very corpulent and beaftly ; ^ mere lump of mor- 
bid flefh. He ufed to fey, ‘‘ By his troggs,” (fuch 
a humorous way of talking he affefted) ‘‘ none 
coul^ fey he wanted ifliie of his body, for he had 
nine in his back.” He was a fetid mafe, that of- 
fended his neighbours at the bar in the fhatf>e^ 
degree. Thofe, whofe ill fortune it was to ftand 
near him, were confeffors, and, in fummer time, 
almoft martyrs. This hateful decay of his carcafe 
came upon him by continual fottifhnefs; for to fey 
nothing of brandy, he was feldom without a pot 
of ale at his nofe, or near him. That exercife 
was all he ufed \ the reft of his life was fitting at 
his defk or piping at home ; and that home was a 
tailor’s houle in Butcher Row, called his lodging, 
and the man’s wife was his nurfe or worfe ; but 
by virtue of his money, of which he made little 
account, though he got a great deal, he foon be- 
came mafter of the family ; and, being no change- 
ling, he never removed, but was true to his friends, 
and they to him, to the laft hour of his^ife. 

So muc^ for his perfon and education. A^for 
his parts, none had them more lively than he. 
Wit and repartee in an aftedled fufticity were na- 
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tural to him. He was ever ready and never at a 
lofs ; and none came fo near as he to be a match 
for Serjeant Maynard. His great dexterity was*in 
the art of fpecial pleading, and he would lay fnares 
that often caught his fuperiors who were not aware 
of his traps. And he was fo fond of fuccefs for 
his clients, that, rather than fail, he would fet the 
court hard* with a trick ; for which he met fome- 
times with a reprimand, which he would wittily 
ward off, fo that no one was much offended with 
him. But Hale could not bear his irregularity of 
life ; and for that, and fufpicion of his tricks, ufed 
to bear hard upon him in the court. But no ill 
ufage from the bench was too hard for his hold of 
bufinefs, being fuch as fcarce any could do but him-* 
felf. With all this, he had a goodnefs of nature 
and difpofition in fo great a degree that he may be 
defervcdly ftyled a philanthrope. He was a very 
Silenus to the boys, as, in this place, I may term 
the Undents of the law, to make them merry when- 
ever they had a mind to it. He had nothing of 
rigid or auftere in him. If any near him at the 
bar grumbled at his ftench, he ever converted the 
complaint into content and laughing with the 
abundance of his wit. As to his ordinary dealing, 
he was as honeft as the driven fnow was white j 
and why not, having no regard for money, or de- 
fire to bevich ? And for good-nature and conde- 
fceftfion, there was not his fellow. I have feen 
him for hours and half-hours together, oefore the 
court fat, ftand. at the bar, with an audience of ftu- 
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dents over againft him, putting of cafes and debat<- 
ing fb as fuited their capacities, and encouraged 
thfeir induftry. And fo in the Temple, he feldom 
moved without a parcel of youths hanging about 
him, and he merry and jefting with them. 

It will be readily conceived that this man was 
never cut out to be a prefcyter, or any thing that 
is fevere and crabbed. In no time did lie lean to 
faftion, but did his bufinefs without offence to any. 
He put off officious talk of government or politics 
with jefts, and fo made his wit a catholicon or 
Ihield to cover all his weak places or infirmities. 
When the court fell into a fteady courfe of uSng 
the law againft all kinds of offenders, this man was 
taken into the king’s bufinefs ; and had the part 
of drawing and perufal of almoft all indictments 
and informations that were then to be profecuted, 
with the pleadings thereon, if any were fpecial ; 
and he had the fettling of the large pleadings in 
the quo warranto againft London. His Lordfhip 
had no fort of converfation with him but in the 
way of bufinefs and at the bar; but once, after he 
was in the king’s bufinefs, he dined with his Lord- 
fhip, and no more. And there he fhewed another 
qualification he had acquired, and that was to play 
jigs upon a harpfichord ; having taught himfelf 
with the opportunity of an old virginal of his land- 
lady’s ; but in fuch a manner, not for dfifeCI, but 
figure, as tc^ fee him were a jeft; The king, obfcJv- 
ing him to be of a free dif^ofition, loyal, friendly, 
and without greedinefs or guile, tHbught of him to 
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be the chief juftice of the King’s Bench at that 
nice time. And the mmiftry could not but ap- 
prove of it. So great a weight was then at ftake, 
as could not be trufted to men of doubtful princi- 
ples, or fuch as any thing might tempt to defert 
them. While he &t in the court of King’s Bench, 
he gave the rule to the general fatis^ffion of the 
lawyers. 'But his courie of life was fo different 
from what it had been, his bufmefs inceffant and 
withal crabbed, and his diet and exercife changed, 
that the conflitution of his body, or head lather, 
could not fuftain it, and he fell into an apoplexy 
and pally, which numbed his parts ; and he never 
recovered the ftrength of them. He outlived the 
judgment in the quo warranto ; but was not pre- 
fent otherwife than by fending his opinion by one 
of the judges, to be for the king, who at the pro- 
nouncing of the judgment, declared it to the court 
accordingly, which is frequently done in like 
cafes. 



ESSAY III. 


Proinde fi *videhitur, fingant ifii me latrunculis interim 
antmi caufa aut ji malint^ equitajfe in arundine longa. 

Nam qua tandem eft iniqmtas^ cum omni *vita inftituto fuos 
lufus concedamusy ftudiis nullum omnino lufum permittere : 
maxinm ft nuga feria ducant, atque ita traSentur ludicra^ ut 
ex his aliquanto plus jrugis referat leSlor non omnino naris 
ohefa quam ex quorundam tetricis ac fplendidis argument's f 

Erasmus.* 

They may pretend, if they like, that I amufe myfelf 
with playing at fox and goofe, or, if they prefer it, that I 
ride the cock-horfe on my grandam’s crutch. For is it not, 
I aik, very unfair, when every trade and profeflion is al- 
lowed its own Iport and travefty, not to extend the fame 
permiflion to literature j — efpecially if trifles are fo handled, 
that a reader of tolerable quicknefs may occaiionally derive 
from them more food for profitable refle6lion than from 
many a work of granxi or gloomy argument ? 

RUS, the forlorn Irus, whofe nourifli- 
ment confifted in bread and water, 
whofe clothing was of one tattered 
mantle, and whofe bed of an arm-full 
of ftraw, this lame Irus, by a rapid tranfition of 
fortune, became the moft profperous mortal under 
the fun. It pleafed the Gods to fnatck him at 
once out of the dull and to place him by the fide 
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of princes. He beheld himfelf in the pofleffion 
of incalculable treafures. His palace excelled even 
the temple of the gods in the pomp of its orna- 
ments ; his leaft fumptuous clothing was of pur- 
ple and gold, and his table might well have been 
named the compendium of luxury, the fummary 
of all that the voluptuous ingenuity of men had in- 
vented foi* the gratification of the palate, A nu- 
merous train of admiring dependants followed bim 
at every ftep j thofe to whom he vouchfafed a gra- 
cious look were efteemed already in the high road 
of fortune, and the favoured individual who was 
permitted to kifs his hand appeared to be the obje£f 
of common envy. The name of Irus founding in 
his ears an unwelcome memento and perpetual re- 
proach of his former poverty, he for this reafon 
named himfelf Ceraunius, or the Lightning-flafher, 
and the whole people celebrated this fplendid change 
of title by public rejoicings. The poet, who a few 
years ago had perfonified poverty itfelf under his 
former name of Irus, now made a difcovery which 
had till that moment remained a profound fecret, 
but was now received by all with implicit faith and 
warmeft approbation. Jupiter, forlboth, had be- 
come enamoured of the mother of Ceraunius, and 
afTumed the form of a mortal in order to enjoy her 
love. Henceforward they ere£led altars to him, 
they fwdte by his name, and the priefts difcovered 
in' the entrails of the facrificial vi6tim, that the great 
Ceraunius, this worthy fon of Jupiter, was the foie 
nilkr of the w(ffl:em world.. Toxaris^ his former 
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neighbour, a man whom good fortune, unwearied 
induftry, and rational frugality, had placed among 
tht richeft citizens, became the firft viftim of the 
pride of this new demi-god. In the time of his 
poverty Irus had repined at his luck and profperity, 
and irritable from diftrefs and envy, had conceived 
that Toxaris had looked contemptuoufly on him ; 
and now was the time that Geraunius would make 
hm feel the power of him, whofe father grafped 
the thunder-bolt. Three advocates, newly ad- 
mitted into the recently eftabliflied order of the 
Cygnet, gave evidence that Toxaris had denied the 
gods, committed peculations on the facred treaftiryj^ 
and increafed his treafures by afts of facrilege. He 
was hurried off to prifon and fentenced to an igno- 
minious death, and his wealth confifcated to the 
ufe of Geraunius, the earthly reprefentative of the 
deities. Geraunius now found nothing wanting to 
his felicity but a bride worthy of his rank and bloom- 
ing honours. The moft illuftrious of the land were 
candidates for his alliance. Euphorbia, the daugh- 
ter of the noble Auftrius, was honoured with his 
final choice. To nobility of birth nature had added 
for Euphorbia, a rich dowry of beauty, a noblenefs 
both of look and ftature. The flowing ringlets of 
her hair, her lofty forehead, her brilliant eyes, her 
ftately figure, her majeftic gait, had enchanted the 
haughty Geraunius : and all the bards*told whaf^ 
the infpirijpg Mufes had revealed to them^ thaf^V e- 
nus more than once had pined with jealouiy at the 
fight of her fuperior charms. The day of efpoufal 
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arrived, and the illuftrious fon of Jove was pro- 
ceeding in pomp to the temple, when the anguifli- 
ftricken wife of Toxaris, with his innocent chil- 
dren, fuddenly threw themfelves at his feet, and 
with loud lamentations entreated him to fpare the 
life of her huftand. Enraged by this interruption, 
Ceraunius fpurned her from him with his feet and 
— Irus awoke, and foundhimfelf lying on the fame 
ftraw on which he had lain down, and with his old 
tattered mantle fpread over him. With his return- 
ing reafon, confcience too returned. He pfaifed 
the gods and refigned himfelf to his lot. Ceraunius 
indeed had vaniflied, but the innocent Toxaris was 
dill alive, and Irus poor yet guiltlefs. 

Can my reader recolleft no individual now on 
earth, who fometime or other will awake from his 
dream of empire, poor as Irus, with all the guilt 
and impiety of Ceraunius ? * 

The reader will bear in mind, that this fable was 
written and firft publifhed, at the clofe of 1809 : — 

pixfitv ^ n nhwiog lyw. 


Cbrijimat within Doors^ in the North of Germany. 

Ratzeburg, 1799. 

There is a Chriftmas cuftom here which pleafed 
'^and interefted me.— The children make little pre- 
fents^to their parents, and to each other«( and the 
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parents to the children. For three or four months 
before Chriftmas the girls are all bufy, and the 
boys fave up their pocket-money, to make or pur- 
chafe thefe prefents. What the prefent is to be is 
cautioufly kept fecret, and the girls have a world 
of contrivances to conceal it — fuch as working 
when they are out on vifits and the others are not 
with them ; getting up in tho morning before day- 
ligjit, and the like. Then on the evening before 
Chriftmas-day, one of the parlours is lighted up by 
the children, into which the parents muft not go. 
A great yew bough is fattened on the table at a 
little dittance from the wall, a multitude of Iktl? 
tapers are fattened in the bough, but fo as not to 
catch it till they are nearly burnt out, and coloured 
paper hangs and flutters from the twigs. Under 
this bough the children lay out in great order the 
prefents they mean for their parents, ttill conceal- 
ing in their pockets what they intend for each 
other. Then the parents are introduced, and each 
prefents his little gift, and then bring out the rett 
one by one from their pockets, and prefent them 
with kilTes and embraces. Where I witnefled this 
fcene, there were eight or nine children, and the 
eldett daughter and the mother wept aloud for joy 
and tendernefs ; and the tears ran down the face 
of the father, and he clafped all his children fo tight 
to his breatt, it Teemed as if he did it t» ttifle the 
fob .that w|s rifing within him. I was very nwch 
affefted. The fliadow.of the bough and its ap- 
pendages on the wall, and arching over on the 
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ceiling, made a pretty pi£lure ; and then the rap- 
tures of the very little ones, when at laft the twigs 
and their needles began to take fire and fnap ! O 
it was a delight for them ! — On the ne;ct day, in 
the great parlour, the parents lay out on the table 
the prefents for the children : a fcene of more fober 
joy fucceeds, as on this day, after an old cuftom, the 
mother fays privately to each of her daughters, and 
the father to his Tons, that which he has obfer^pd 
moft praife-worthy and that which was moft faulty 
in their conduft. Formerly, and ftill in all the 
fmaller towns and villages throughout North Ger- 
^nAa^y, thefe prefents were fent by all the parents to 
fome one fellow, who in high bufkins, a white 
robe, a mafk, and an enormous flax wig, perfonates 
Knecht Rupert ^ the fervant Rupert. On Chriftmas 
night he goes round to every houfe and fays, that 
Jefus Chrift'his mafter fent him thither;— the pa- 
rents and elder children receive him with great 
pomp of reverence, while the little ones are moft 
terribly frightened. He then inquires for the chil- 
dren, and according to the charafter which he hears 
from the parent, he gives them the intended pre- 
fcnt, as if they came out of heaven from Jefus 
Chrift. Or, if they Ihould have been bad chil* 
dren, he gives the parents a rod, and in the name 
of his mafter recommends them to ufe it fre- 
quently. ^About feven or eight years old the chil- 
dren are let into the fecret, and it is^ curious to 
obferve how faithfully they keep it. 
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Chrijlmas out of Doors. 

The whole lake of Ratzeburg is one mafe of 
thick' tranfparent ice, a (potlefs mirror of nine miles 
in extent. The lownefe of the hills, which rife 
^from the (hores of the lake, precludes the awful 
fublimity of Alpine landfcape, yet compenfates for 
the want of it by beauties, of which this very low- 
nei^ is a neceiTary condition. Yefter-morning I 
faw the leffer lake completely hidden by mift \ but 
the moment the fun peeped over the hill, the mift 
broke in the middle, and in a few feconds ftood 
divided, leaving a broad road all acrofs the lak« \ 
and between thefe two walls of mift the fanlight 
burnt upon the ice, forming a road of golden fire, 
intolerably bright, and the mift-walls themfelves 
partook of the blaze in a multitude of Ibining co- 
lours. This is our fecond froft. About a month 
ago, before the thaw, came on, there was a ftorm 
of wind ; and during the whole night, fuch were 
the thunders and bowlings of the breaking ice, that 
they have left a convi£Uon on my mind, that there 
are feunds more fublime than any fight can be, 
more abfolutely fufpending the power of compari- 
fon, and more utterly abforbing the mind’s felficon* 
fcioufiiefs in its total attention to the oh}e6k work-* 
ing upon it. Part of the ice which the vehemence 
of the wind had {battered, was driven llioreward 
and froze anew. On the evening of the next di^, 
at fiin-fet, tne {battered ice thus frozen, appeared 
of a deep blue, arid in {hape like an agitated fea ; 
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beyond this, the water, that ran up between the 
great iflands of ice which had preferved their maiTes 
entire and (inooth, {hone of a yellow green ; but 
all thefe fcattered ice-iflands, themfelves, were of 
an intenfely bright blood colour, — they feemed 
blood and light in union. On fome of the largeft 
of thefe iflands, the fifhermen ilood pulling out 
their immenfe nets through the holes made in the 
ice for this purpofe, and the men, their net-p^es, 
and their huge nets, were a part of the glory; fay 
rather, it appeared as if the rich crimfon light had 
fhaped itfelf into thefe forms, figures, and attitudes, 
tor make a glorious vifion in mockery of earthly 
things. 

The lower lake is now all alive with (katers, and 
with ladies driven onward by them in their ice cars. 
Mercury, furely, was the firft maker of fkates, and 
the wings at his feet are fymbols of the invention. 
In fkating there are three pleafing circumftances : 
the infinitely fubtle particles of ice which the fkate 
cuts up, and which creep and run before the Ikate 
like a low mift, and in funrife or funfet become co- 
loured ; fecond, the fhadow of the fkater in the 
water, fecn through the tranfparcnt ice; and third, 
the melancholy undulating found from the fkate, 
not without variety; and when veiy many are 
Ikating together, the founds and the noifes give an 
impulfe4o the icy trees, and the woods all round 
the lake tinkle. 

Here 1 ftop, having in truth tranfcribed the pre- 
ceding in great meafure, in order to prefeni the 
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lovers of poetry with a defcriptive paiTage, ex- 
tradled with the author’s permiffion, from an un- 
p(iblii];ied poem on the growth and revolutions of 
an individual mind by Wordfworth : — 

— an Orphic tale indeed, 

A tale divine of high and pafTionate thoughts 
To their own mufic chaunted I 

Growth of Genius from the Influences of Natural 
H)bje 6 ts on the Imagination in Boyhood and early 
Youth. 

Wifdoin and fpirit of the univerle t 
Thou foul, that art the eternity of thought I 
And giv'ft to forms and images a breath 
And everlafting motion ! not in vain. 

By day or ftardight, thus from my firft dawn 
Of childhood didft thou intert.wine for me 
The paflions that build up our human foul, 

Nor with the mean and vulgar works of man. 

But with high obje^, with enduring things, 

With life and nature : purify ii^ thus 
The elements of feelinz smd ofthought. 

And fan^ifying by fu^ difcipline 
Both pain and Tear, until we recognize 
. A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 

Nor was this fellowihip vouchfaf 'd to me 
With ftinted kindneB. In November days 
When vapours rolling down the valleys made 
A lonely fcene more Toneibme ; among woods 
At noon, and mid the calm of fummer nights. 

When by the margin of the trembling lake. 

Beneath the gloomy hills 1 homeward went 
In folitude, luch intercourfe was mine $ 

*Twas mine among the fields both day and night. 

And by the waters all the fummer lone. 

And in the frofty feafon when me fun 
Was fet,%ind, vifible for many a mile 


♦ Poetical Works, voL i, p. »o8. — Ed. 
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The cottage windows through the twilight blazed, 

I heeded not the fummons : — happy time 

It was indeed for all of us, to me 

It was a time of rapture : clear and loud 

The village clock toll’d fix ; — I wheel’d about. 

Proud and exulting, like an untir'd horfe 

That car’d not for its home. — Ail fliod with fteel 

We hilT’d alon^ the poiilh'd ice, in games 

Confederate, imitative of the chafe 

And woodland pleafures, the refounding horn, 

The pack loud bellowing, and the hunted hare. 

So through the darknefs and the cold we flew. 
And not a voice was idle : with the din 
Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud. 

The leaflefs trees ana evenr icy crag 
Tinkled like iron, while tne cliftant hills 
Into the tumult fent an alien found 
Of melancholy — not unnoticed, while the ftars, 
Eaftward, were fparkling clear, and in the weft 
The orange fky of evening died away. 

Not felaom from the uproar I retired 
Into a filent bay or fportively 
Glanc'd fideway, leaving the tumultuous throng. 
To cut acrofs tne image of a ftar ' 

That gleam’d upon the ice : and oftentimes 
When we had given our bodies to the wind. 

And all the fhadowy banks on either fide 
Came fweeping through the darknefs fpinning ftill 
The rapid line of mouon, then at once 
Have I reclined back upon my heels 
Stopp’d fhort : yet ftill the folitary cliffs 
Wheel'd by me even as if the earth had roll'd 
With vifibie motion her diurnal round: 

Behind me did they ftretch in folemn train 
Feebler and feebler, and I flood and wa'tch'd 
Till all was tranquil as a fummer fea. 
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ESSAY IV, 

Es ift faft traurig zu feherty nvie man *von der*Hebraifihen 
^l^Uen fo ganz fich abgewendet hat. In JEgyptens felhft 
dumkebt unentrdthfelbaren Hieroglyphen hat man ScMujel 
alter JVeiJheit fuchen <w(tl^n\ jetzt ift •von nichts als Indiens 
Sprache und weiflieit die Rede j aher di$^ Rabbinifche Sckrift 
ten Uegen unerfirfcht. Schblling. 

It is mournful to obferve, how entirely we have tum^ 
our backs on the Hebrew fources. In the obfcure infoliiSble 
riddles of the E^ptian hieroglyphics the learned, have been 
hopihg to find the key of ancient do6lrine, and now we hear 
of noUiing but the language and wifdom of India, while 
the writings and traditions of the Rabbins are configned to 
negle6l without examination. 


The Lord helpeth Man and Beajl. 


URING lus march to conquer the 
world, Alexander the Macedonian 
came to a people in Africa, who dwelt, 
in a remote and fecluded corner, 
in peaceful huts, and knew neither war nor con- 
queror. They led him to the hut of their chief, 
who received himholpitablyand placed before hint 
golden dates, golden and bread of gold. ** Do 


you eat gold in this country f*'* fiud Alexander. “J 
take it for.|pnted,” replied the chief, **'that ibou 
waft able to find eatable food in thine own coiMV 
try. For what reafon then art thou come among 
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us ? ” “ Your gold has not tempted me hither,*' 
fatd Alexander, ‘‘but I would willingly become ac- 
quainted with your manners and cuftoms.” r, “ So 
be it,” rejoined the other, “ fojourn among us as 
long as it pleafeth thee.” At the clofe of this con- 
verfation two citizens entered as into their court 
of juftice. The plaintiff faid, “ I bought of this 
man a piece of land, and as I was making a deep 
drain through it I found a treafure. This is Fot 
mine, for I only bargained for the land, and not 
for any treafure that might be concealed bepeath 
It : and yet the former owner of the land will not 
recfeive it.” The defendant anfwered : “ I hope 
1 have a confcience as wel^ as my fellow-citizen. 
I fold him the land with all its contingent, as w'ell 
as exifting advantages, and confequently the trea- 
fure inclufivcly,” 

The chief, who was at the fame time their fu- 
preme judge, recapitulated their words, in order 
that the parties might fee* whether or no he under- 
ftood them aright. Then after fome refle£lion faid : 
“ Thou haft a fon, friend, I believe ? ” “ Yes ! ” 
“ And thou ” (addreffing the other) “ a daughter ? ” 
“ Yes Well, then, let thy fon marry thy 
daughter, and beftow the treafure 6n* the young 
couple for their marriage portion.” Alexander 
ieemed fiirprifed and perplexed. “ Tliink you my 
fentence tfnjuft ? ” the chief aiked him. “ O no,” 
repScA Alexander, but it aftonilhes tne.” “ And 
how, then,” rejoined the chief, “ wquld the cafe 
have been decidbd in your country ? ” “ To con- 
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fefs the truth,” (aid Alexander, we {hould have 
taken both parties into cuftody, and have feized 
the ^^afure for the king’s ufe.” ‘‘ For the king’s 
ufe ! ’’—exclaimed the chief, now in his turn af- 
toniflied. Does the fun (bine on that country ? ” 
O yes ! ” ‘‘ Does it rain there? ” — ‘‘ AlTur- 
edly.” “ Wonderful ! but are there tame animals 
in the country that live on the gra(s*and green 
hQi;bs ? ” ‘‘Very many, and of many kinds.” “ Ay, 
that muft be the ca^fe,” faid the chief : “ for the 
fake pf thofe innocent animals the all-gracious Be- 
ing continues to let the fun ihine and the rain drojj 
down on your countiy,” 


IFhofo hath found a Virtuous Wife hath a greater 
Treafure than cojily Pearls. 

Such a treafure had the celebrated teacher Rab- 
bi Meir found. He fat during the whole of one 
Sabbath day in' the public fchool, and inftru£ted 
the people. During his abfence from his houfe his 
two fons died, both of them of uncommon beauty 
and enlightened in the law* His wife bore them 
to her bed-chamber, laid them upon the marriage- 
hed, and i^ad a white covering over their bodies* 
In the evening Rabbi Meir came home. “Where 
are my twoTons,” he afked, “that I may give them 
my bleffing ? ” “ They are gone to th8 fchool,” 
was the an^er* “ I repeatedly looked rounMhe 
fchool,” he replied, “and I did not fee them there.” 
She reached to him a goblet, he pr£fed the Lord at 
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the going out of the Sabbath, drank, and again 
alked : ‘‘ Where are my fons, that they tod may 
drink of the cup of bleffing ? ” ‘‘ They wjll not 
be far oiF,” flie iaid, and placed food before him 
that he might eat. He was in a gladfome and ge- 
nial mood, and when he had faid grace after thlk^ 
meal, Ihe thus addrelTed him : Rabbi, with thy 
permiffion‘1 would fain propofe to thee one ques- 
tion.” “ Aik it then, my love ! ” he replied. 
few days ago, a perfon entruflijd fome jewels to my 
cuftody, and now he demands them : ihould I give 
them back ?” ^^This is a queftion,” faid flabbi 
XlMr, which my wife fbould not have thought 
it necelTaiy to aik. What^wouldft thou hefitate 
or be rcludant to reftore to every one his own ? ” 
No,” flie replied j ‘‘ but yet I thought it beft not 
to reftore them without acquainting thee there- 
with.” She then led him to their chamber, and 
ftepping to the bed, took the white covering from 
the dead bodies. Ah, my fons, my ions,” thu$ 
loudly lamented the father, my fons, the light of 
mine eyes and the light of my underftanding. I 
was your father, but ye were my teachers in the 
law. ” The mother turned away and wept bitterly. 
At length flie took her hulband by the hand and 
(aid, Rabbi, didft thou not teach me that we m ift 
not be rdudlant to reftore that which v%8 entruft^ 
to our keeping ? See, the Lord gave, the Lord 
hgfbtaken away, and blefled be the i^me of the 
Lord I ” “ Blefled be the name of the Lord I ” 
echoed Rabbi Meur, ^ and blefled be his name for 
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thy iake too ! For well it is written ; whofo hath 
found a virtuous wife hath a greater treafure than 
k6ftly#pearls : Jhe openeth her mouth with wifdom^ 
'^fi in her tongue is the law of kindnefs** * 


Converfation of a Philofopher with a Rabbi. 

“ Your God in his book calls himfeff a jealous 
G«d, who can endure no other god befide himfel^ 
and on all occadons piakes manifeft his abhorrence 
of idolatry. How comes it then that he threatens 
and feems to hate the worfhippers of falfe g6(|j 
•more than the falfe gods themfelves/^ ‘‘ A dfer- 
tain king,” replied th^ Rabbi, ^^had a diibbedient 
ion! Among other worthlefs tricks of various kinds, 
he had the bafenefs to give his dogs his father’s 
names and titles. Should the king fhow his anger 
on the prince or the dogs ? ” ‘‘ Well turned,” re- 
joined the philofopher : ‘‘but if your God deftroyed 
the objects of idolatry he would take away the 
temptation to it.” “Yea,” retorted the Rabbi, 
“ if the fools worfhipped fuch things only as were 
of no further ufe than that to which their folly ap- 
plied them, if the idol were always as worthlefs as’ 

t fdolatrj^ is contemptible. But they worfhip 
fun, the moon, the hoft of heaven, the rivers, 
fca, fire^ air, and what not ? Would you that 
Creator, for the fake of thefe fools, ffibuld ruin 
his own w%rks, and difturb the laws appoint^ to 


• Prov. jQcxi. a6.— £Sf* 
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nature by his own wifdom ? If a man fteals grain 
and ibws it, Ihould the feed not ihoot up o«i;t <«' 
the earth, becaufe it was ftolen ? O no ! tfce 
Creator lets nature run her own courfe ; 
courfe is his own appointment. And what if th'‘ 
children of folly abufb it to evil ? The day of recl^ 
oning is not far off, and men will then learn that 
'human actions likewife re-appear in their confe- 
guences by as certain a law as the green blade sifes 
up out of the buried corn-leev).” 


END OF VOL. II. 
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